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vow Am Thankfal 


Because so great a majority of our soldiers and sailors have re- 
turned safe and sound from their service overseas and at home and 
are manfully taking their places in the tasks of civil life and ow 
the high ideals for which they offered their lives. 


Because our brave boys who sleep in foreign soil did not die in 
vain; but by their heroic sacrifices helped to establish those eternal 
principles of right and justice that form the very foundation of civil- 
ized society. 


Because our farms have yielded abundantly so that we have suf- 
ficient foodstuffs for our own needs and a surplus for the hungry na- 
tions of the world. 


Because America—notwithstanding the passing clouds of indus- 
trial unrest inseparable from the readjustment following the world 
cataclysym—is entering upon an era of unexampled prosperity and of 
better understanding between employers and employees. 


Because the spirit of true Americanism is overcoming, and soon 
will completely conquer, the spirit of anarchism that finds expression 
in hatred of law, scorn of property rights and ridicule of thrift and 
industry. 


Because the gateway to education and opportunity is wide open to 
every boy and girl in the land. 


Because Old Glory once more floats over American-built ships on 
every sea and in every port of the world. 


Because the lumbermen of the United States have been able to 
render a great service in promoting and aiding the building of many 
thousands of homes during the last year, thereby contributing to the 
stability of our country and its institutions, and— 


Because present indications are that many more homes will be 
built next year than in any equal period of the country’s history. 


Therefore, in thankfulness for benefits received, and for the 
high privilege of being a citizen of this favored country, I pledge 
my best efforts to the maintenance of American principles of 
liberty, law, and equality of opportunity. 


**100 Percent American’’ 
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\X/ is to sell builders the kind of lumber that 

One ay to will save them carpenters’ time and labor. For 

M k M such lumber you'll look far and wide to find 
ake Oney the equal of 


California White Pine 


(The Wood That Has No Substitute) 


"7 
| 


Here’s a wood that is naturally suited to Bevel Siding, 
Lath, general yard items and factory lumber and our 
modern milling facilities insure you uniform quality 
and millwork on every order. 


Write our Sales Agent Write our Sales Agent 


The Long-Bell LamberCo, Weed Lumber Company Thol-ong-Ball “on 


Kansas City, Mo 


For Delivered Prices WEED, CALIFORNIA For Delivered Prices 




















Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Hardwood Specialists 


Write us any time for anything in Douglas Fir 
Hard Maple, Birch, Long Timbers 
Soft Grey Elm, Basswood Our Specialty 

Can always furnish for quick 
Also shipment long timbers any 
Hardwood Piling, Ties, size up to 110 feet long. 
Cedar Poles and Posts. Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 
Tipl er , Grossman Mail or wire us your inquiries 
rh The West 
ne Wholesalers Lumber Co. . port —s Company 
Northern Hardwoods Lumber < Sle” » Lath 
Green Bay, ?Siiing "Wisconsin 1406 Northwestern Bank Building ens Miles 
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Campaign for the Forest 
Products Laboratory 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN two weeks ago de- 
scribed the organized effort being made by a com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of Commerce in 
behalf of more generous appropriations from Con- 
gress for the support of the work of the Forest 
Product Laboratory of the United States Forest 
Service at Madison, Wis. At that time a question- 
naire was being mailed out thru the associations to 
those in the lumber industry, pulp and paper man- 
ufacture and other forest products industries, who 
were benefited by the research work of the lab- 
oratory, asking of them specific information as 
to their use of its facilities, the benefits derived and 
their opinion as to the desirability of giving it 
funds for more thoro and complete research. 

The replies to this question blank have come 
back in considerable number and the next step will 
be to compile this information in form to be pre- 
sented to the members of Congress along with 
an argument for increased appropriation and with 
such local support as may be organized in the 
various districts which have been reached by the 
appeal. Inasmuch as Congress will meet again 
within a few days it is evident that the time for 
such work is short, and it is very desirable that it 
be very vigorously pushed at the present time. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce has a rep- 
utation of doing with all its might whatever it 
takes up and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is confi- 
dent that it will put the proper ‘‘pep’’ and 


‘punch’? into this very meritorious project. 


Boost the Use of Shavings and 
Wood Waste as Fuel 


You can lead a coal miner to the mine but you 
can not make him work. 

What this country needs, what Europe needs, 
what the whole world needs is fuel. At best it is 
going to be a long time before the supply of coal 
is equal to the demand. Furthermore, coal is go- 
ing to cost more and more. 

Lumbermen can help the situation greatly by 
boosting the use of wood waste for fuel wherever 
possible. Sawdust makes excellent fuel but, of 
course, is difficult to transport far. The same is 
not true of shavings, however, for baling machines 
are now available which bale shavings quickly and 
neatly and render it possible to ship them some dis- 
tance. The shipping radius for shavings will in- 
crease as the price of coal goes up. 

Lumbermen will find it particularly advisable 
to investigate this market for baled shavings, be- 
cause methods formerly followed in disposing of 
shavings, where they were not burned at the plant, 
are fast disappearing. Livery stables at one time 
used a great many shavings, but today the number 
of livery stables, particularly in the cities where 
woodworking factories are located, are becoming 
rare these days. The solution of the problem is to 
bale the shavings and so be able to ship them to the 
most profitable market. 


Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 


How Piece Work Operates in 
Logging Operations 


The lumber industry has been behind nearly any 
other manufacturing industry in the proportion 
of piecework employment to the older system of 
day wages. The last year or so, however, has 
seen a very considerable introduction of piece- 
work methods and particularly in logging activi- 
ties. This branch of lumber manufacture ap- 
pears to lend itself more particularly to this sys- 
tem, because the individual output is more directly 
a factor of individual exertion. In the operation 
of a sawmill the edgermen or trimmer or any of 
those who work with the product after it leaves 
the saw carriage can not handle more product than 
comes to them in the routine process. The volume 
of output of the mill rests almost entirely with 
the sawyer and carriageman. 

In the woods, however, the sawyers, swampers, 
skiddermen and teamsters are ‘‘on their own,’’ 
to use an expressive English idiom. The neces- 
sary increase in wages when it came did not bring 
increased production and piecework rates have 
been adopted as the only expedient against seri- 
ously rising unit costs of production. Under the 
piecework rate men have been able to maintain 
or in some cases very greatly to increase their 
earnings, doing this, however, thru an increased 
production which has kept the unit cost per thou- 
sand feet within reasonable limits. To this plan 
there have, however, been certain drawbacks. At 
the Northern Logging Congress one superintend- 
ent stated that his men were able to stand their 
increased rate of work only for three or four 
weeks, when it became necessary for them to lay 
off and rest up. Most operators also have pre- 
ferred to keep teamsters on a monthly wage, not 
caring to have their own horses overdriven thru 
a piecework incentive. 

The piecework method does promote increased 
individual production where properly applied. In 
many lines of manufacture it has a detrimental 
effect upon the quality of product. Unless con- 
trolled by proper inspection the piece rate worker 
is inclined to slight his work. This difficulty is, of 
course, greater with finished manufactured prod- 
uct than in the cruder operations which go to 
make up logging. 

It is quite probable that a piecework system will 
be more widely introduced in the next few years 


in all lines of work where the character of the 
work gives an opportunity for increased indi- 
vidual production. Its possibilities at least are 
sufficiently interesting to be worthy of careful 
consideration. / 


THERE HAS grown up a general sentiment that 
the various products of wood should be sold en- 
tirely upon their merits and should not be urged for 
uses for which they are not very well adapted. This 
being so, it is probably in proper order to remark 
that the merits of wood alcohol as a beverage 
seem to be somewhat overrated, in certain instances 
of almost daily occurrence. 
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Excess Profits Taxes 
Have Bad Effect 


William B. Colver, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, made an address before the 
National Coffee Roasters’, Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Nov. 14, in which he discussed the 
activities of the commission and took a slap at 
the Chicago packers, appealing to the class 
prejudice of his audience by hinting at the 
dangers of competition with them by the packers 
in the coffee business. These are not subjects in 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is editorially 
very much interested. But, Mr. Colver did say 
something about the excess profits tax which will 
undoubtedly be of interest to lumbermen. He 
believes that the excess profit tax has been one 
material factor in the present high cost structure, 
and in accordance with his interpretation it was 
not a revenue device primarily but merely a 
means of partly correcting the economic inequality 
which was caused during the price fixing era 
by the necessity of making the price sufficiently 
high to bring out the needed output of high cost 
operations. The lower cost manufacturers, of 
course, could make an excessive profit out of such 
a fixed price and the Government took a certain 
rather large percentage of this undue profit. 

Mr. Colver quotes from a Chicago business 
man’s letter to indicate that this has not worked 
entirely in the way suggested. Many small busi- 
ness concerns have kept their capitalization upon 
a very moderate basis and are able to secure a 
good turnover, because of the nature of their 
business. They, of course, shuw excellent profit 
per dollar of capital in comparison with large 
concerns of inflated capitalization and are cor- 
respondingly penalized. 

Mr. Colver argues that inasmuch as the price 
fixing era is largely past the ‘‘tail should go with 
the hide’’ and excess profits should be done away 
with. 


The Transit Car as an 


Economic Factor 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes in this 
issue briefs of opposing counsel representing lum- 
bermen who favor and who oppose the per diem 
charge of $10 a day on cars of lumber held for 
reconsignment more than forty-eight hours. It 
is not necessary to review at length the argument 
pro and con, inasmuch as the briefs are not so 
abbreviated as the word might imply. An at- 
tempt, however, is made in the brief of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors 
to discuss the. subject from a broad economic 
basis, and a little analysis of that side of the 
question may be useful. 

The brief describes the normal and legitimate 
function of a wholesaler in gathering up lum- 
ber from small mills and finding the buyers for 
it. It seems to be assumed as axiomatic that 
the transit car privilege is essential for this pur- 
pose. The argument is made that the practice 
brings the car closer to the consumer at the time 
he is in the market for it. This is undoubtedly 
true; but it of course is not true that the aver- 
age retail lumber dealer can safely let his stocks 
run down depending upon being able to buy a 
transit car of lumber of just the kind he wants 
at the time he wants it. To some extent in the 
main yard stock items it enables the retailer 
> do business with a somewhat lower stock on 
hand. 

The claim is made for the transit car that it 
is a strong factor in keeping the prices of lum- 
ber down. The investigations of the United 
States Forest Service and the Federal Trade 
Commission into the economics of the lumber 
business do not suggest that that is any great 
virtue, averaged over past years, inasmuch as 
overproduction and overcompetition have often 
over long periods produced selling prices that 
were unprofitable and demoralizing. It may well 
be that the transit car privilege has been a fac- 
tor in such situations in the past, inasmuch as 
it has always been with us. No one having the 
knowledge of the facts would, however, seriously 
argue that if the case had been otherwise the 
conditions of market depression would have been 
transformed into an unreasonable price inflation. 

With the brief was put in an exhibit showing 
average prices for transit car shipments of $40.94 
over a period during which the average list of 
the large mills for mill shipments was $47.48. 
It is not clearly apparent from these figures that 
these transit cars were actually bearing the mar- 
ket. There is a material difference in average 
value between the simpler product of the small 
mill and the more highly refined and millworked 
product of the large one, 

The transit car is in fact both a good and an 
evil institution. Confined to its proper legitimate 
purpose it is a trade convenience, which, how- 


ever, does not in any such great measure as is 
sometimes claimed rise to the dignity of a trade 
necessity. It is, however, subject to abuse and 
then becomes an economic evil. 

In this present case, however, there is no 
question of doing away with the transit car. 
The only question is whether those who handle 
it shall be permitted to hold it indefinitely for 
reconsignment or whether this pre-reconsignment 
period shall be limited to forty-eight hours with 
the $10 a day charge for a longer period. It is 
an effort to relieve the railroads from the unwel- 
come responsibility of acting as free warehouse- 
men for large stocks of lumber upon wheels, to 
the detriment of the usual carrier functions of 
transportation. For this reason many lumber- 
men who believe that the transit car privilege 
should be retained are in favor of this particular 
charge as a means of restraining the practice 
within bounds which will not interfere with the 
rights of the general public to the use of the rail- 
roads and their rolling stock equipment. 


To Observe Jan. 20 as National 
Own-Your-Home Day 


As a feature of its program for meeting the 
economic needs of young men and boys and help- 
ing them to form right habits in relation to finan- 
cial matters the international committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has planned 
the observance of National Thrift Week, appro- 
priately beginning on Jan. 17, the birthday of the 
greatest American apostle of thrift—Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The thrift week program is built upon ten basic 
points, all of which lumbermen as well as all other 
business men will heartily endorse. They are as 
follows: (1) Spend less than you earn. (2) Make 
a budget. (3) Keep a record of expenditures. (4) 
Have a bank account. (5) Carry life insurance. 
(6) Make a will. (7) Own your own home. (8) 
Pay you bills promptly. (9) Invest in Govern- 
ment securities. (10) Share with others. On each 
day of thrift week a phase of this creed will be 
emphasized. 

The interest of the lumber fraternity centers 
largely in the observance of ‘‘Own Your Own 
Home Day,’’ Jan. 20—tho it must be admitted 
that point No. 8, ‘‘Pay your bills promptly,’’ also 
strikes a responsive chord. A comprehensive pro- 
gram has been mapped out for focusing the atten- 
tion of communities upon the importance and the 
desirability of home owning. Following are some 
of the methods proposed: 

‘‘Own Your Own Home Day’’ posters to be 
distributed thruout the city; speakers on the value 
of a home at all large industrial plants, schools 
ete.; literature distributed in industries, schools 
and to homes, and placed in packages delivered by 
stores; newspapers dominated by display adver- 
tising, cartoons and editorial matter boosting home 
owning; secure introduction in grade schools of a 
reader on economic subjects including a chapter 
on the home; suggest educational course in eco- 
nomics for high schools; display in local theaters 
lantern slides showing desirability of home own- 
ing; provide motion picture films on ‘‘Own your 
own home.’’ These and other methods are to be 
vigorously employed. There also will be a national 
publicity campaign which will supplement and em- 
phasize the efforts made locally. 

The organization sponsoring this campaign is 
doing an excellent piece of work in helping to fos- 
ter in young men those habits of thrift that make 
for stability of character, and especially in encour- 
aging the owning of homes. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN bespeaks for the movement the hearty 
sympathy and support of lumbermen thruout the 
country, all of whom doubtless will be glad to help 
it along in whatever way they can. For the benefit 
of persons who may wish to get in direct touch 
with the movement for the purpose of offering as- 
sistance or to secure first hand information it may 
be stated that the industrial department of the 
International Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
will be glad to answer inquiries and offer sugges- 
jtions for local coéperation. 


THAT OPINIONS differ is shown by the consensus 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes else- 
where in this issue regarding the probable effect of 
increased farm land values upon the sale of lumber. 
Most of the replies indicate that the farmer will 
want better buildings on his more valuable farm 
both as a matter of pride and in order to give bet- 
ter housing to his stock and implements if not 
also for his family. Others argue that he will 
probably keep his buildings better painted so that 
they will last longer and thus decrease the lumber 
demand. Others think that the farmer engaged 
in making the high priced farm pay its way will 
have to economize in building improvements, espe- 
cially if he is paying for the farm. All of which 
opinions are probably right in individual instances. 


Freight Rates Seem Due for 
a Raise—Ship Now 


Everybody seems agreed that the railroads are 
to be returned to private owners about the first 
of the year. Methods for doing this and many 
of the details still lack clarity, but there is a 
growing certainty that an increase in freight 
rates is exceedingly likely. 

For one thing, the Government will probably 
have to guarantee returns to the owners for a 
fixed period after its relinquishment of control; 
therefore, to protect itself it seems very probable 
that the law returning the railroads to private 
ownérs will stipulate that the railroads shall 
immediately apply for increased freight rates. 
Wages of railroad employees seem about due for 
an increase, coal is pretty sure to cost more, and 
all in all it seems very likely that advances may 
be granted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Lumbermen, therefore, should get shipments 
forward as quickly as possible. There is sure to 
be a great demand for lumber next year, and so 
ordering now and getting shipments thru may 
prove most advantageous when the demand opens 
up in full. Then, too, those lumbermen who are 
interested in seeing that any advances in freight 
rates are equitably distributed should be getting 
their evidence ready. 


Patriots Cheerfully Suffer Discom- 
fort to Further Open Shop 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a report was printed of the organization by the 
business and industrial interests of Beaumont, 
Tex., of the Open Shop Association. This move- 
ment was forced upon the commercial interests of 
that progressive city by the onerous and auto- 
cratic demands made by organized labor leaders. 
Reports from Beaumont indicate that the growth 
of the Open Shop Association has been nothing 
less than marvelous, and that from a beginning of 
about 200 members this association in a city of 
50,000 population now has a membership of over 
cc 

A prominent and leading influence in the organ- 
ization has been the Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce, the president of which is a well known lum- 
berman, Ben 8. Woodhead, president of the Beau- 
mont Lumber Co. Discussing the movement while 
in Chicago this week, Mr. Woodhead said that the 
property owners and commercial interests of Beau- 
mont had reached the point where they were deter- 
mined to save the town from the baleful effects of 
arrogant and radical labor unionism no matter 
what the cost in personal inconvenience or loss of 
business. 

In an effort to nullify the efforts of the new 
organization and to punish those responsible for it 
the labor unions called a strike in the bakeries and 
restaurants, hoping thus to shut off the food sup- 
plies. Without a murmur the people gave up eat- 
ing bread, just as they did during the strict food 
conservation period during the war, and soon con- 
vinced the strikers that nothing could be gained to 
their advantage by keeping the bake shops closed. 
Some of the restaurants were able to prepare food, 
but the business men who were their patrons were 
told that they would have to wait upon themselves. 
This they cheerfully did, and while the striking 
waiters patrolled the streets the business men sup- 
plied themselves with the food prepared in the 
restaurants. The unions went so far as to call a 
strike in the Y. W. C. A. Nothing daunted by 
this, the leading women of the town, society ma- 
trons and all, immediately volunteered their serv- 
ices as cooks and waitresses and the young women 
who make their homes in the Y. W. C. A. were 
enabled to secure their meals regularly and 
promptly. The unions called a strike of clerks in 
many of the retail stores and began a system of 
annoying picketing. The Open Shop Association 
demanded that the city council pass an anti-pick- 
eting ordinance and the mayor, in sympathy with 
the unions, announced that he would promptly 


“veto such an ordinance. 


A call was sent out to the business men and 
members generally of the.Open Shop Association 
to close up their shops and offices and report at 
the city hall on the day this legislation was to come 
up. Over 400 reported in response to the call and 
at the same time several hundred representatives 
of the labor unions also were present. The city 
council passed the anti-picketing ordinance and in 
an eloquent address the mayor promptly vetoed 
the ordinance. Almost immediately a motion was 
made to pass the ordinance over the mayor’s veto 
and, backed by the strong influence of the citizens’ 
league, the city council proveeded without a dis- 
senting vote to adopt the ordinance and it was 
made a city law. 

The struggle in Beaumont has not ended, but 
there is not a shadow of a doubt in the minds of 
the good, substantial citizens and the responsible 
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business men is to what the outcome will be. It 
is a question of the good of the community against 
the inordinate demands of a small proportion of its 
people as represented by organized labor. 

The Open Shop Association stands for true Amer- 
icanism. It does not countenance any oppression 
of labor but, rather, stands for the higher and bet- 
ter ideals that can be obtained only by true co- 
operation between employer and employee. It ree- 
ognizes the right of the individual to sell his serv- 
ices to the best advantage and at the same time the 
right of the employer to exercise his own judgment 
in the matter of selecting his employees. 

That this movement so successfully inaugurated 
in Beaumont and a somewhat similar one in Seat- 
tle, Wash., are going to grow until the entire coun- 
try is covered there can hardly be a doubt. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels constrained to 
offer its sincere congratulations to the lumbermen 
and other citizens of Beaumont for the decided 
stand they have taken in this matter and for the 
determination to save their community from the 
harmful effects of radical labor union domina- 
tion, and to recommend to other communities all 
over the country where similar conditions prevail 
that like action be taken. 


Progress of Questionnaire 
Hearings 

The group hearings or quizzes in explanation of 
the forest industries questionnaire are still in 
progress and are so well distributed ‘over the 
country that most timber owners have an oppor- 
tunity for convenient personal attendance upon 
one of them. In a number of instances also a 
report of the questionnaire has been published 
by the local association for the information not 
only of its own members but generally for the 
benefit of other timber owners in the locality cov- 
ered by the hearing. 

At these meetings the general explanation of 
the blank, form is, of course, much the same. 
They, however, in addition take up local condi- 
tions, which in some cases show no great varia- 
tion from the general situation, while in others 
they are markedly different. The report of the 
meeting at Norfolk, Va., as printed and distrib- 
uted by the North Carolina Pine Association, 
shows very little that is peculiar in conditions in 
that territory, while that of the meeting held at 
Portland, Me., the last of October, according 
to the printed report issued by the Eastern Forest 


Products Association and distributed by H. G. 
Woods, secretary, 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me., 
shows that many or probably most of the New 
England mills operate upon scattered tracts, scat- 
tered over thirty or forty different townships. 
This particular meeting also brought out some 
facts with reference to pulp wood operations in 
addition to lumber. 


There has been general apprehension among 
lumbermen, particularly upon first glance at 
the somewhat complicated blank form, that it 
will require a great deal of special research and 
perhaps special surveying and timber cruising 
in order to supply the information. At these 
hearings it is made clear that lumbermen will be 
expected only to supply the information disclosed 
from their present records. The questionnaire is 
merely helpful to the Government in determin- 
ing the facts, and, of course, those lumbermen 
who can furnish the most complete information 
will be able thereby to have their taxes deter- 
mined upon a more accurate basis. Where, how- 
ever, the cost of securing the information would 
be greater than the benefits which might pos- 
sibly be derived through a tax reduction there is 
no necessity of going to this extreme. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the Hardwood Field 


More favorable weather in the southern hard- 
wood producing sections has caused a distinct im- 
provement in woods conditions, and more logs are 
now being received by the mills. Yet the supply 
is by no means adequate and production remains 
low, while shipments are as heavy as the car sup- 
ply will allow and are steadily reducing the al- 
ready seriously short stocks. The market is 
hungry for hardwoods and buyers, especially the 
factories, are constantly searching for supplies. 
It is estimated that the wholesalers and furniture 
manufacturers alone are taking 60 percent of the 
entire reproduction and box makers 11 percent 
more, leaving little for the many other hardwood 
consumers to fight for. The vehicle interests are 
especially insistent in their demands for stocks. 
Conditions in the northern hardwood section are 
similar and the market very strong. 


Trade in Southern Pine 


General conditions in the southern pine belt 
have shown a great improvement during the last 
two weeks, according to practically unanimous 
reports. More buyers have got an early start 
and are putting in their appearance at mill 
centers looking into prospects for spring stocks, 
and more sales have been reported during the 
last week or ten days than for some time previ- 
ously, with prices exceptionally good and advance- 
ing on certain popular items. Inquiries, too, are 
numerous and indicate that there is a lively in- 
terest in building, particularly in the North and 
Jast. There seems to be no doubt in anybody’s 
mind now that the country will do a great deal of 
building next year, and the retailers are gradu- 
ally realizing that it is up to them to get ready 
for business early, in view of the present stock 
prospects.’ There is a very fair demand for finish, 
but it is practically off the market. With the ex- 
ception of 2-inch, which seems to have a tempo- 
rary recession, dimension and timbers are de- 
veloping great activity in the domestic market, 
but more particularly in the export field, with 
large orders for Cuban and South American de- 
livery. In fact, the export business apparently is 
beginning to materialize more satisfactorily now; 
prospects at least are much better. Several buy- 
ers from Spain, Italy and Great Britain are 
reported on their way to this country to negotiate 
for supplies. Interior shipments are very slow, 
due to the very unsatisfactory car supply. 


Conditions in Douglas Fir Territory 

The Douglas fir trade has gained considerable 
momentum during the last two or three weeks. 
There is plenty of business at hand and in sight, 
and a very active season is in prospect for the 
mills, Prices have responded accordingly and 
the market is very firm on the new basis. What 
is taken by lumbermen as an indication that the 
railroads finally are about to resume their lumber 
buying is an inquiry for 10,000,000 feet, mostly 
of car siding, being circulated among the north- 
western mills by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The railroads, it is believed, will require tre- 
mendous amounts of lumber to rehabilitate their 
lines and equipment after this long period of 
neglect, and their reéntering the market naturally 
will be a factor of great force. The Douglas fir 
mills of Washington and Oregon continue to 
operate at nearly capacity basis, the production 


of 125 mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association during the week ended Nov. 8 
being within 6 percent of normal. But the car 
situation continues such as to interfere seriously 
with shipments, and there is no definite prospect 
of relief. That buying has begun in earnest may 
be noted from the fact that reports to the associa- 
tion show orders in excess of production. 


With Northern Pine Producers 


There is a very strong demand for northern 
pine that runs about evenly thru the list; so 
strong, in fact, that the manufacturers, with their 
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low stocks, can accept only a small part of the 
orders and must reject or modify the rest. The 
mills suffer a great deal from the car shortage, 
which is more acute now than ever. Some of the 
larger manufacturers last week issued new price 
lists, for the purpose, they explain, of lining up 
northern pine prices with those prevailing for 





—Week Ended Nov. 8 — 
Association Production Shipments 


*Southern pine....... 76,902,000 








Orders Production 


64,939,000 78,618,000 3,395,072,000 3,304,809,000 3,192,779,000 


the western pines. Under the new lists, C select 
& better is up $9, and the average advance is 
between $2 and $3. The feature of the lists is 
that lath are up $2.50. These advances did not 
come unexpectedly; they have been talked about 
for several weeks, and many in the trace have 
protected themselves by early contracting. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


Prices .on North Carolina pine are advancing 
under the influence of a marked increase in the 
demand for both upper and lower grades during 
the last week or ten days. Most of the new busi- 
ness apparently comes from building sources; the 
mills could easily sell more building lumber if 
they could only produce it, and there is promise 
that this situation will continue indefinitely. 
When the present building wave is subdued by 
the coming of winter the manufacturers expect 
the retailers to start buying for spring require- 
ments; consequently, little or no lull in the mar- 
ket is expected. 


Demand for Redwood 


A review of the redwood market necessarily is 
a repetition of what has been said regarding 
other woods, as the same conditions rule this 
market. It is very firm, with an eastern demand 
which is limited only by the available supplies, 
which are very low in every item. Clears are 
especially sought for, and oil tank stock is very 
searce. Some big foreign inquiries for ties, as 
well as for other redwood lumber, have been re- 
ceived. In the meanwhile, there is a falling off 
in the production of redwood lumber, as woods 
operations have been held up by recent heavy 
rains, and a low cut is in prospect for the rest of 
the year. 


The Western Pines Trade 


The Inland Empire market continues very 
strong under the influence of a heavy run of in- 
quiries coming in from all parts of the country, 
while stocks continue at very low ebb and far 
from sufficient to cover the volume of orders 
seeking placement. Plans for reopening the log- 
ging camps, minus the radical element, are pro- 
gressing and the lumbermen hope to get out a 
good number of logs for next year’s run. ‘‘Tre- 
mendous’’ is the word used in California reports 
in describing the demand for the white and sugar 
pine. Inquiries are pouring in, literally, and 
eastern buyers are clamoring insistently for fae- 
tory lumber, and when there are no - present 
stocks to get are ordering for future delivery. 
The mills had hoped to head off the steady 
stream of inquiries by asking higher prices on 
such items as they were particularly short of, 
but this has not had much result; which illus- 
trates the condition of the general lumber market 
today. Mills will be closing down this month for 
the season. 


——Jan. 1 to Nov. 8 
Shipments Orders 





West Coast.......... 82,354,000 61,570,000 88,802,000 3,145,584,000 3,071,042,000 3,082,149,000 
Western pine........ 20,376,000 17,087,000 22,175,000 859,599,000 792,040,000 829,975,000 


North Carolina pine.. 11,031,000 9,422,000 


Northern pine........ 1,693,000 4,822,000 .. 


California white and 
sugar pine......... 9,477,000 5,259,000 





9,233,000 358,609,000 335,652,000 
enueeta 152,774,000 190,381,000 


348,142,000 


5,117,000 297,926,000 216,816,000 184,456,000 


* The southern pine report is for the week ended Nov. 14. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


U. 8S. HOUSING CORPORATION REPORT 

Will you kindly inform ug to whom and where to 
write to the U. S. Housing Corporation to secure a copy 
of the house plan book which they are putting out ?— 
Inquiry No, 109. 

[Volume II of the report of the U. 8. Housing 
Corporation has been published and may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for $1.50. It is a large octavo book 
running to 524 pages, with eighteen supplementary 
pages giving the bibliography of industrial housing 
in America and Great Britain during and since the 
war. 

This volume is devoted to housing, site planning 
and utilities. It has to do with the work of the 
architectural town planning and engineering divi- 
sions in the designing of housing. Volume I (not 
yet published) will include a detailed statement of 
the operations of the other divisions of the U. 8. 
Housing Corporation. 

The present volume has a great many plates, 
showing the laying out of housing sites, as well 
as floor plans, elevations etc. of the various designs 
of buildings employed. Wooden construction is 
very liberally treated, inasmuch as wood was very 
largely used in these emergency housing activities. 
The report is well printed and, all in all, would be 
a very interesting addition to the lumberman’s 
library.—EDITOR. | 


KILN DRYING INFORMATION WANTED 


We have received a communication from a firm in 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, asking us to send them in- 
formation concerning the best method of drying lumber 
stock, They seem to think that there is some uptodate 
method used in this country that might be introduced 
in Argentine. ‘They are importers of machinery of 
various kinds and it is quite likely that they can find a 
market for machinery or appliances used in a modern 
method of drying lumber.—Inquiry No. 84. 


[The above letter comes from the sales depart- 
ment of a well known lumber appliance manufac- 
turer. The inquiry should be of interest to our 
dry kiln advertisers and is respectfully referred 
to them. The address of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied upon request.—EDITOR. | 


FIGURING PIECE PRICES 


There has been a great deal of discussion in the 
last year or two, since the price of lumber. has ad- 
vanced to a considerable extent, of the advisability 
of using a piece price instead of the per thousand 
price. We have advocated the piece price for the last 
several years; in fact, put it in effect on yard sales 
two years ago, and only discontinued using for the 
reason that it took considerable time to revise prices 
each time we changed our prices. At the time we had 
the piece price in effect we also used it in billing to the 
general public. 

Our experience has been that with the present high 
price of lumber the consumer is not nearly so apt to 
object to the price of a piece as to the price per thou- 
sand, which he naturally compares with the price per 
thousand paid several years ago. 

In thinking over this matter the writer remembers 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the publisher of sev- 
eral actuaries pertaining to the lumber business. It 
also occurred to us that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with its facilities for reaching a large portion of retail 
lumber dealers of the country could publish a piece 
price actuary, which we believe would have a much 
more ready sale than the ordinary actuary now on the 
market, 

The simplicity of the piece price, the fact that it 
would be a labor saver, would appeal to the small re 
tailer whose business is more complicated. 

We are enclosing herewith a sheet which covers 
our idea of a book of this kind. 

We firmly believe if an actuary of this kind were 
published and properly advertised it would not only bea 
profitable investment to the publisher but would be as 
much of an advantage to the retail lumberman as the 
interest book is to a bank.—H. L. Evans, president 
Dynes-PohIman Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. No. 
81. 

[Mr. Dynes with the above letter submits a tab- 
ular suggestion for a piece price actuary having a 
separate page for each separate price. Each page 
would have successive lines for the different widths 
and successive columns for varying lengths from 2 
to 28 feet, including odd lengths up to 15 feet. 
The figures would be for inch stock and the user 
would be expected to take care of other thicknesses 
by multiplication. 

For all ordinary stock sizes the ‘‘Lumberman’s 
Actuary’’ will give the price for a single piece, 
altho it is necessary to consult two tables in order 
to secure it. If, for instance, it is desired to know 
the piece price for a board 1x16 inches, 18 feet in 
length, the actuary under the 2x8 table would 
show that this board has 24 board feet in it. If the 
price is $58.25 per thousand, by turning to the page 
for that price one reads opposite 24 feet the piece 
price of this board, $1.40. This might not work 
out so conveniently in the case of boards having 
fractional footage. Let us see about this, If this 
board were 10 feet long it would have 1314 feet in 


it. This is one-third of 50 feet, and 50 feet at 
$58.25 a thousand comes to $2.91. That sum can 
be mentally divided by three very readily, indicat- 
ing that the 10-foot board is worth 97 cents. 

There are as yet not enough retailers pricing lum- 
ber by the pieee to justify the heavy expense inci- 
dent upon the compilation of a special actuary for 
that purpose. A little practice in the use of the 
‘‘Lumberman’s Actuary,’’ however, will disclose 
that it can be made very useful in figuring such 
prices.—EbITOR. | 


RUNNING FEET INTO KILOS. 

We are requested by one of our patrons to give him 
some information as to whether there is some standard 
method for changing superficial or running feet of 
lumber and timber into pounds and kilos, 

We shall thank you for giving us your advice on this 
matter, and if you should have such tables or know 
of any publisher who has issued them kindly give 
us the names and titles and where they may be 
obtained.—INQuiry No, 83. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows about con- 
verting lumber into silos, but when it comes to con- 
verting it into kilos it is somewhat at a loss. It 
may be explained that a kilo in the metric system 
is a unit of weight. The trouble lies in the fact 
that while nature manufactures trees out of mate- 
rials which have a quite uniform specific gravity of 
1.6 (which means that five volumes of such wood 
structure are equivalent in wood to eight volumes of 
water) yet the proportion of air cells to wood 
structure varies greatly in different kinds of wood, 
and in nearly all kinds is in a sufficient proportion 
so that they will float in water. It is, therefore, 
quite impossible to tell how many pounds or how 
many kilos there will be in a thousand feet of lum- 
ber without knowing the kind of lumber, and even 
then it would be an approximation, as wood is not 
entirely uniform in the same species.—EDIToR. | 





SAWDUST WANTED IN THE EAST 

We note in your issue of Nov. 1 you have an article 
under the heading of ‘‘Wants to Buy Sawdust.” 

We have a customer who wants to contract for 250 
tons of sawdust for delivery in equal amounts during 
the coming year of 1920. ‘This sawdust can be white 
pine, poplar, spruce, hemlock or yellow pine and deliv- 
ery is wanted near Newark, N. J. 

Please advise us if you know of any concerns who 
could compete in this territory.—INQuIRyY No. 52. 


[The above inquiry ought to be of interest to 
a number of people who manufacture sawdust as 
a byproduct in Pennsylvania and in the Adiron- 
dacks region, The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—EbITor. | 


BOOKS ON VENEER MAKING WANTED 

Can you give us the names of the publishers of an 
up-to-date standard work upon the manufacture of 
veneer and plywood ?—INQuIRyY No. 108. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have the 
names of any handbooks in this line, but is making 
further inquiry. Perhaps some of our readers can 
refer us to useful publications.—EDbIrTor. | 


WHITEWASH AS A WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


I have noticed one or two articles in your columns 
this year regarding the preservation of hardwood logs 
by painting the ends. 

I have done some of this work at three different 
places in the last two or three years and where we 
had logs lasting past the first of July I determined 
to paint the ends and keep out the sun and prevent 
checking and decay, 

it worked first rate. We used whitewash as thick 
as we could make it, and as lime is a good preservative 
anyway I found that it saved me a lot of timber. I know 
of many mills which ran about as late as I did, that had 
to cut off six inches or a foot from each end to get 
past the doze, where with my plan we avoided doze, 
altho we got some blue stain and probably this was 
started before we did the white washing. 

The process is not a difficult one. A man and a 
bucket of whitewash can reach the ends of nearly 
every log in a rollway, and it does not take many days 
to go over half a million feet. I believe it pays and 
expect to continue the process every year.—C, P. 
CrosBy, Rhinelander, Wis. No. 40. 


|The above sounds interesting and is certainly 
plausible. All that is necessary at least as far as 
checking is concerned is to equalize the moisture 
content of the log by closing the pores at the end, 
thus preventing them from drying out too rapidly. 
The prevention of doze, however, means the pro- 
tection of the exposed wood against the entrance 
of fungi and whitewash undoubtedly has distinct 
fungicidal properties. Lime is one of the compo- 
nents in the Bordeaux mixture, which is the most 
common spray application for the protection of 
fruit trees and other vegetation against fungous 
attack. 

This expedient is inexpensive, and it would be 
well worth while for other northern _lumbermen to 
adopt Mr. Crosby’s suggestion.—EbiTor. ] 


WALNUT OFFERED 

Can you put us in touch with any parties buying 
walnut timber on the stump? We have an inquiry 
from a man with 1,200 trees from 10 to 12 inches in 
diameter on a good road four miles from market, who 
says he is offered only $3 to $3.50 a hundred feet and 
is contemplating putting them into mine props. 

I can send you the address of this man and my de- 
sire is to help him get a market for his timber. Or, 
I would be glad to receive the addresses of firms who 
would buy his trees on the stump. I know there was 
a large demand for walnut during the war, but what 
do you know of the present market for it?—INQuUIRY 
No. 62. 


[The above inquiry comes from a State forester 
of a middle western State. These walnut trees are 
a little undersized for the market. The light col- 
ored sapwood in them bears a rather large propor- 
tion to the volume of heartwood. They are worth 
much more for growth increment than for the mar- 
ket at the present time. 

If, however, the man wants to sell, they should 
command a somewhat higher price than is here 
quoted, and he evidently has not been in touch 
with people who specialize in walnut lumber. The 
publication of this inquiry will undoubtedly bring 
better offers.—EpIrTor. | 





MACHINERY FOR CLOTHES PINS 


Will you be kind enough to let us know who builds 
machinery for making clothes pins ?—INquiry No. 91. 


[Clothes pin machinery is manufactured by the 
Goodspeed Machine Co., Winchendon, Mass.; by 
the Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H., and by 
George KE. Stoffer, East Stroudsburg, Pa.— 
EpIrTor. | 


BATEAUX WANTED FOR LOG DRIVING 

Can you refer us to builders of bateaux for use on 
rivers in driving timber? We will appreciate your 
prompt advice.—INquiry No. 114. 


[The above inquiry comes from Wyoming. The 
Canadian bateau was developed for heavy use in 
fast water and has long been a favorite boat among 
river lumbermen. There are boat manufacturers 
in Wisconsin, we believe, who furnish this type 
of boat, but it is quite likely that it can also be 
secured at some point which is closer to Wyoming. 
The inquiry is, therefore, referred to our readers 
with request for information.—EDITOoR. | 


WANTS POCKET LUMBER CALCULATOR 

There is a celluloid advertising card showing the 
extensions in feet board measure for various sizes of 
lumber, the scale being on this card inside of a sort of 
envelope slotted to expose one line of extensions at a 
time. You will know what is referred to. We desire 
to get some of these and will thank you to kindly advise 
us the name of the manufacturer or dealer from whom 
we may purchase them.—INQuiIry No. 87. 

[The above inquiry comes from Texas. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a lumber calculator of 
the sort described consisting of a card about 214x6 
inches in size enclosed in an aluminum envelope 
open at the top and with slots across the top so 
that when the card is pushed clear in the top line 
of the table (which is printed on each side of the 
card) shows on the slot. By raising the card any 
particular width and thickness of lumber shown 
on the card may be brought into the slot, which 
will then show the board measure of one piece in 
lengths ranging between 10 and 24 feet. The ecard 
has a dimension range including 1, 14, 14% inch 
thicknesses in lumber and the usual timber sizes 
to 14x16. 

This particular sample came from the Mell-Viall 
Lumber Co., of Philadelphia and Kane, Pa., being 
intended to be distributed as an advertising novelty. 
It does not bear anywhere the name of the manufac- 
turer and this information has been asked for from 
the Mell-Viall Lumber Co. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would, however, venture as a guess that it was 
probably manufactured by the Whitehead & Hoag 
Manufacturing Co., of Newark, N. J., which is a 
manufacturer of novelties in celluloid and alumi- 
num.—EDITOor. | 





A REPORT just issued from Harrisburg, Pa., states 
that capital authorized in the formation of new, 
and inereased capital of old, building and loan 
associations in Pennsylvania for 1919 represents 
more millions than the entire authorization of as- 
sociations in the decade from 1905 to 1915. That 
State now has four-fifths of all the building and 
loan associations in the country, and more than 
any other State. The increase for this year so far 
amounts to more than the entire authorization for 
last year or the year before. One feature of the 
newer associations is the large capital. Most of 
them are now being incorporated for $1,000,000 
or more, and several have been incorporated for 
$5,000,000. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business continues to reflect the cross currents 
at work in our economic situation. Production in 
some lines is falling behind the requirements still 
further as a result of strikes. One of the most 
serious phases of the situation is conditions in the 
coal industry. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
miners’ strike, which caused so much apprehension 
a few weeks ago, has been called off officially, the 
miners themselves are not returning to work in 
sufficient numbers to bring the production up to 
the requirements and there is in consequence a 
gradual consumption of the surplus supplies of 
coal. What this means to industry is clear. 

The same situation exists in the steel industry, 
with this difference: The strike apparently is 
broken and steel workers are returning to work 
until many of the basic plants are now able to 
operate close to capacity. The trend is in the right 
direction, for it means ultimately a sufficient pro- 
duction to restore the surpluses that had been ac- 
cumulated before the strike and thus assures manu- 
facturers in metai lines of sufficient 
raw material, later, to enable them to 


the things that give the least concern, for the rea- 
son that when the speculation has gone pretty far 
and becomes top heavy call money invariably 
tightens, and with the sharp rise in day-to-day 
loaning rates banks begin to discriminate and to 
call loans. Market prices crumble in consequence 
of the selling out of thinly margined accounts. 
This is just what has taken place in the stock 
market in the last fortnight. Necessarily, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is criticized by brokers and by 
speculators, neither of whom are ever willing to 
acknowledge their own shortcomings in contribut- 
ing toward a situation that naturally forces a 
demoralized market condition. 

The stock market, however, will right itself. It 
may cost some speculator a considerable part, if 
not all, of his accumulated paper profits, but 
nevertheless there is always a buyer for what is 
forced on to the market at some price. The 
danger in speculation, however, lies in other diree- 
tions. Manufacturers may have been carried too 


ties up funds for prolonged periods and necessarily 
weakens the banking situatipn. 

In none of these classes of speculation is there 
created a form of bankable paper or paper that is 
available as credit at a commercial bank and eligi- 
ble for rediscount thru the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. Stock market collateral may be ever so good, 
but it represents speculative loans and is tabooed 
at the Federal Reserve Bank by the provisions of 
the law itself. Capital invested in plant extension 
is represented by a paper or security that comes 
within the scope of the investment banker and not 
the commercial banker. Mortgages on land cov- 
ering purchase money are an investment rather 
than a loan that should absorb the loanable funds 
of a commercial bank, for the reason that, under 
the circumstances, altho they may be perfectly 
good, they are not self liquidating in a brief time. 

The situation which has developed recently is 
bringing to the surface the real underlying weak- 
ness. People are beginning more clearly to under- 
stand that the fundamental trouble as 
it affects business, living costs and 








plan ahead. At the present time, 
however, there are many manufactur- 
ers who are feeling the shortage of 
steel caused by the strike. Some have 
been compelled to close down part of 
the time. 

The American people, however, are 
beginning to grasp the situation more 
clearly and to appreciate the need of 
increased production. This idea is 
gradually spreading to the rank and 
file of labor—the men who are earn- 
estly seeking to do what is best for 
their interests and for the interests 
of the country at large. Increased 
wages, they are beginning to see, 
simply means added burdens in the 
way of living cost, which quickly eat 
up the expended income, leaving the 
wage earners no better off than they 
were in previous times. In fact, it is 
doubtful, could the existing conditions 
be maintained for any considerable 
length of time, if the country would 
be as prosperous as it would were 
prices allowed to‘take their natural 
course without interference thru wage 
increases. The higher the wage, the 
higher the prices for materials and 
the greater the borrowings by manu- 
facturers at the banks to enable them 
to convert materials into finished 
products. Obviously, all of these in- 
creases find a final reflection in the 
cost of the finished product which the 
consumer must pay. When it is re- 
called that labor is a very large con- 
sumer of the products of our mills and 
factories, either directly or indirectly, 
the ultimate payer is not hard to find. 

There is increasing evidence that 
the country, especially the middle 
West, is becoming pretty well fed up 
on strikes and agitation for strikes. 
An indication of this is the disposition 
of the more conservative members of 
organized labor to deal with controver- 
sies involving hours and wages as a 
business proposition rather than some- 
thing that can be demanded and ob- 
tained thru sheer force of numbers. 
This does not mean that the country 
will not experience strikes in the fu- 
ture as it has in the past, but it does 
mean that the tendency of the times 
is against any serious, widespread or 
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America’s Heed 


[By Richard H. Edmonds, Editor Manufacturers’ Record] 


Above all else, this country needs a nationwide re- 
vival of old-fashioned prayer meeting religion— 

A religion that makes a man realize that every act 
is recorded on his own conscience, and that tho that 
may slumber, it can never die— 

A religion that makes an employer understand that 
if he is unfair to his employees and pays them less 
than fair wages, measured by their ability and by their 
efficiency and zeal, he is a robber— 

A religion that makes an employee know that if he 
does not give full and efficient service he too is a 
robber— 

A religion that makes a man realize that by driving 
too hard a bargain with his servant, his employee, or 
his merchant, he can be just as much a profiteer as the 
seller or producer who swindles by false weight, false 
packing or false charges— 

A religion that will make the laboring man who by 
threats or by actual violence against the non-union 
man strives to keep him out of employment, realize 
that he is at heart a murderer and is murdering the 
individuality and the liberty of his fellow-man, and 
is displaying a hatred which, if it has the opportunity, 
will commit physical murder. 

Until the people of this nation accept and live this 
religion there will be strife where there should be 
peace; there will be strikes and lockouts and murder 
where there should be cooperation and harmony; 
there will be hatred where there should be friendship 
and love. 


In the Golden Rule, followed in the fullness of the 
spirit of this kind of religion, there would be found a 
solution for every business trouble; there would be 
created friendship between employer and employee; 
capital and labor would work in harmony and with 
efficiency, efficiency for the capital and efficiency for 
the labor, with profit to both. 


other factors in this country is infla- 
tion and, furthermore, that it is an 
inflation of credit and not of currency. 
The real meaning of the collapse of 
stock market prices on the New York 
exchange was the necessity for a cur- 
tailment of credit. A point has been 
reached beyond which banks and bus- 
iness men could not go without im- 
paring the stability of our credit 
structure unless there was a curtail- 
ment of credit, either in commercial 
lines or in speculative banking. Obvi- 
ously, when this point is reached spec- 
ulation must yield first. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make 
busy men when they are riding 
on the crest of waves of prosperity 
pause long enough to study under- 
lying conditions. Many people learn 
only by experience. When the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board issued its warning 
a few months ago it was passed by as 
an incident and ignored very largely 
by all excepting those who think and 
analyze underlying conditions. Those 
who do not think or choose to ignore 
warnings of this character invariably 
pay the bill. 

The country has simply reached the 
point where it must choose between 
the uses to which it will put its credit. 
Should it continue along the lines of 
speculation the time inevitably will 
come when business will find itself 
short of available credit. The gen- 
eral epidemic of extravagance all over 
the country continues, but the time is 
not far distant when this, too, will 
find rough sledging, either thru the 
exhaustion of availahle funds or thru 
idleness, because this eredit should be 
accessible to those lines of business 
whieh are producing and should not 
have been used up unnecessarily in 
speculative ventures. Proof of. this 
tendency is clearly discernible in the 
aggregate of bank loans in this coun- 
try, which bulk larger than they did 
at the time of the signing of the 
armistice, notwithstanding the fact 
that the war-time pressure for pro- 
duction no longer exists and we are 
now a year removed from the war 
itself. 














general labor strike. In other words, 
the theory now accepted by all econo- 
mists and pretty generally by business men is that 
our salvation, in connection with the war obliga- 
tions, lies in the direction of increased production. 

It should be added, of course, ‘‘and the develop- 
ment of individual economy,’’ for it is inconceiv- 
able that the fullest benefit from increased pro- 
duction could be obtained without coupling with 
it inereased economy on the part of the individual, 
for otherwise the burden of financing this in- 
creased production will fall sufficiently heavy to 
make it difficult to meet the requirement. It is 
for this purpose, chiefly, that the great banking 
institutions of this country and Great Britain have 
sought, first thru warnings, and second thru in- 
crease in discount rates, to discourage and check 
speculation. When speculation is mentioned, in- 
variably the human mind turns to the stock mar- 
ket as tho that were the only place where specula- 
tion could crop out. 

Few people delve deep enough into what the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board recently meant in warning 
against speculation. The stock market is one of 


far on the wave of optimism, lured by the pros- 
pects of a continuation of war-time profits, into 
investing too great an amount of their available 
working capital in plant expansion. This is a 
form of speculation which, when business is ad- 
justed to a peace footing, may find the manufac- 
‘turer long on plant capacity and short on orders 
and working capital. 

There is another phase of speculation which is 
equally disturbing to the banker. Land values, 
as they have already done in some parts of the 
middle West, have been bid up by ambitious pur- 
chasers, who have lost sight of the fact that the 
war-time prices of farm products can not continue 
indefinitely, until they have become topheavy. 
When that condition is reached those who have con- 
tracted to buy land at the top market price find it 
necessary to turn to the bank for help or to borrow 
heavily in the neighborhood. Invariably, there 
is a period of dullness in farm lands with restricted 
income and strained credit which requires a long 
time to work out of. This means a speculation that 


A RETAIL lumberman recently la- 
mented that the advance in price of 
every item that enters into building construction 
makes it very hard to do business with people, for 
as the price of each item is mentioned the cus- 
tomer gets a firmer idea that as everything costs 
so much building should not be undertaken. But 
what is the use of quoting oak flooring at so much 
a thousand feet, and siding at so much and so on 
thru the list? Why not quote on the completed 
building or on the entire bill of material? What 
is the customer most interested in, the price a 
thousand feet or the price of the home? Think it 
over. 


THE ANNUAL shipment of Christmas trees from 
the forests near Tacoma has begun. Most of the 
small evergreens are cut in the woods near Vader, 
in central Lewis County, Washington, and the 
business now amounts to more than twenty-five 
carloads a year from that district alone. The ship- 
ments go to all the large eastern cities, New York 
and Philadelphia being the heaviest purchasers. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Shortage of Coal May Close Plants 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 20.—The coal situation 
in Evansville is becoming alarming, it was an- 
nounced today by W. E. Smith, superintendent of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, who has charge 
of the coal situation in this territory. 

Under a new ruling manufacturers will not be 
able to get any more coal, according to Mr. Smith, 
as the coal now goes to the railroads, public utility 
companies, State and county institutions, and a 
small amount to retail dealers for domestic con- 
sumption. The new ruling came as a surprise to 
Evansville manufacturers and found a majority of 
them with less than a week’s supply of coal on 
hand. 

Unless the situation improves it is predicted that 
many of the largest manufacturers’ plants in the 
city will be forced to shut down by the middle of 
next week. The coal mined in the western Ken- 
tucky field is now going to the Southwest for the 
railroads in that section, and little if any of it 
is sent to this market. None of the coal mines in 
the southern Indiana field are in operation. In- 
spectors here say they have no idea when work 
will be resumed. Some of the wood using plants 
here burn wood instead of coal and these will be 
able to continue operations. Many of these plants 
depend upon coal, however, and will be bound to 
close down soon in the event that there is no im- 
provement in the coal situation. 7 





Handling ‘‘Reds” Without Gloves 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SPOKANE, Wasu., Nov. 19.—As a result of the 
I. W. W. shooting at Centralia on Armistice Day, 
the Spokane police have rounded up and arrested 
ninety members of the I. W. W. organization and 
nearly every town in the Inland Empire has ar- 
rested more or less of the ‘‘wobblies.’’ The Spo- 
kane City Council has ordered two Browning ma- 
chine guns and fifty riot guns to have on hand in 
case of any emergency. Feeling continues to run 
high against the I. W. W. 

The following resolution was passed Tuesday 
by 300 members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen: 

WHEREAS, The recent I. We W. strike was a direct 
strike at the workmen in the camps and mills, threat- 
ening a shutdown of the operations of the lumbering 
industry, which would bring suffering and hardships 
not only to the workman but to his family and the 
entire lumbering community ; be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Spokane 
locals of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
commend the operators in their recent action in bar 
ring all I. W. W. from their operations ; and 

Wuereas, The I. W. W. is a menace to the Amer 
ican workman; and 

Wuereas, The recent murderous acts of that organi 
zation in Centralia, Wash., show foul designs upon the 
Government of the United States; be it 

Resolved, That the Spokane locals of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen commend the action 
of the American Legion in their activities against the 
I. W. W. and offer the American Legion every assist 
ance in stamping out this menace. 





Cypress Association Doubles Dues 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

JACKSCNVILLE, FLA., Nov. 20.—A large number 
of cypress manufacturers were present yesterday 
at the semiannual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Mason 
Hotel. Regular routine business and committee 
reports occupied most of the time of the cypress 
men during the morning and afternoon sessions. 
There was much discussion of the timber question- 
naire and the complications which would arise 
when it was completed. One of the most important 
features of the meeting was the action of the mem- 
bers in doubling their association dues from 50 
cents to $1 a thousand. It was stated that 50 per- 
cent of such revenue would be used for advertising 
purposes. 

It developed at this meeting that the cypress 
timber supply was fast being depleted and that 
there was very little cypress timber that could be 
secured, as the most of it was now in the hands of 
the manufacturers. 

Much optimism was expressed as to the future 
of the industry. It was felt that prices would be 
a good deal higher during next year. The supply 
on hand at yards and mills is not as heavy as it has 
been, therefore the mills look for an enormous busi- 
ness during 1919. 

Representatives from four States were present 
at this meeting, making a total of seventy-five 
manufacturers. The meeting was opened by 
President Wilber, of Plaquemine, La. Among 
those present were R. H. Downman, former presi- 
dent ofthe National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation; H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La., first vice 
president; J. W. Oakford, Waycross, Ga., second 
vice president; E. G. Swartz, Burton, Ala., treas- 
urer; George E. Watson, secretary; J. H. McLeod, 
New Orleans, insurance manager; E. W. McKay, 
traffic manager; Gus Drews, Morgan City, La.; 
A. F. Storm, Morgan City; H. L. Baker, Platten- 
ville, La.; J. F. Wigginton, Bowie, La.; L. K. 
Williams, Patterson, La.; J. H. McWilliams, New 
Orleans, La.; John Opdenweyer, Sorrento, La.; 
E. C. Glenn, Danville, 8. C.; C. P. Gable, Gable, 
8. C.; W. 8S. Hollister, Savannah, Ga.; J. Wade 
Tucker, Loughman, Fla.; Arthur Cummer, Jack- 
sonville; Morgan Gress, Jacksonville; J. A. Bruce, 
Perry, Fla.; H. F. Wilson, Palatka, Fla.; D. O. 
Anderson, Marion, 8. C. 





November Open Competition Meeting 


{Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, La., Nov. 19.—Frank R. Gadd pre- 
sided at the November Open Competition Plan 
meeting of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held at the Hotel Bentley today. 
It was found that because of the car shortage mills 
are four days behind. Production last month 
dropped to 56 percent of normal and there is little 
prospect of doing even that well for the next thirty 
days. The peak of production was reached in Sep- 
tember and millmen are confident that it will de- 
cline for the next few months. The present total 
stock, including undelivered sold stock, is steadily 
declining and estimates give the former as 20 per- 
cent and the latter as 37 percent of normal. There 
is no material change in the labor situation except 
that there are indications of the work of organ- 
izers and disturbers, while labor continues low in 
efficiency. The car supply is horrible, some mills 
receiving less than 15 percent of their requirements. 
The consensus was that the market will continue 
strong until the spring of 1920 at least. Buyers 
are beginning to realize that a further shortage 
of stocks will result from the excessive rainfalls 
and average logging conditions. 

No meeting will be held in December. The next 
will be in New Orleans on the third Wednesday 
in January. 
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Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 
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Lumber Sidetracked for Other Freight 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SpoKANE, Wasu., Nov. 19.—Spokane and the In- 
land Empire were brought face to face with the 
first genuinely critical phase of the coal strike 
situation here today when railroad officials were 
preparing to place an embargo on freight and cur- 
tail passenger service 40 percent. 

The expected action of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration will, in the opinion of local officials, im- 
mediately close down like a vise upon the lumber 
industry, of prime importance in this district, by 
throttling its means of distribution. Lumber, 
building materials and other dead freight will be 
the first to fall under the embargo, it was said. 

A preference order, allowing the railroad to 
sidetrack certain freight in favor of essential com- 
modities, was received Saturday by Spokane offli- 
cials of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, ae 
cording to the division office of the company. The 
order does not amount to an embargo, but only 
gives the railroad the right to give preferential 
shipment to essentials. 

The railway men believed that the fact that Spo- 
kane’s coal supply is still good would not mate- 
rially affect the administration’s action, inasmuch 
as the Government is attempting to distribute the 
burden of suffering thruout the country. 

‘*Perishable, live stock and food products would 
probably be the only freight which could be han- 
dled under the embargo,’’ said D. J. O’Hearn, 
chief clerk of the Great Northern. ‘Timber prod- 
ucts would probably come about first in the list 
against which the embargo is effective.’’ 

‘We are loading storage coal out of here now 
for this division and the next division east,’’ said 
Chief Clerk A. 8. Glendenning, of the Northern 
Pacific. ‘‘Dead freight, including lumber and 
building material, would undoubtedly fall first 
under the embargo.’’ 

Traffic Manager E. L. Cardle, of the Spokane 
International, declared that while the embargo 
would not affect that railroad directly, because it 
is not Government controlled, it would nevertheless 
be necessary to refuse shipments of embargoed 
freight for points in the eastern part of the United 
States. 

‘*T would not be surprised to see a complete em- 
bargo against everything but live stock and _per- 
ishables,’’ said Mr. Cardle. ‘‘Lumber, ore and 
even wheat will probably come under this ruling.’? 





Southern Club Holds Conference 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, La., Nov. 19.—Third Vice Presi- 
dent A. N. Smith, of the Bomer Blanks Lumber 
Co., presided over the November meeting of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
held at the Hotel Bentley here today. Thirty 
members participated and luncheon was served 
by the club. Resolutions of sympathy were 
adopted and forwarded to the relatives of the 
late Col. Deutsch, the club’s first president. Col. 
Deutsch died at his home in San Antonio last 
month. 

The manner of complying with the revenue de- 
partment’s questionnaire was discussed at length. 
The club members, practically all of whom are 
members of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, instructed the secretary to request that 
organization to send a representative to Washing- 
ton in an effort to secure some relief in the car 
situation in this territory. So much time was 
consumed with these that it was impossible to 
take up the regular assigned subjects and they 
were postponed until the next meeting. + 

It was decided not to hold a meeting in De- 
cember and to hold the annual meeting in New 
Orleans on Jan. 21, 1920, in the St. Charles Hotel. 


Another Industrial Conference Called 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Another attempt 
to straighten out the labor situation is to be made 
by a new industrial conference, which President 
Wilson has called to meet Dec. 1. The place of 
meeting is yet to be determined. In the new body 
there will be no recognition of distinctive groups, 
nor is it expected that the conference is to deal 
directly with any condition which exists today, but 
it is hoped that by its deliberations and decisions 
justice and fair dealing will be assured to all alike. 
The personnel of the conference follows: 

Secretary of Labor Wilson; former United 
States Attorney Generals Thomas W. Gregory 
and George W. Wickersham; former Food Admin- 
istrator Herbert Hoover; former Secretary of Com- 
merce Osear 8. Straus; Henry M. Robinson, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Prof. Frank W. Taussig, former 
chairman of the tariff commission; former Gov. 
Samuel W. McCall of Massachusetts; former Gov- 
ernors Martin H. Glynn, of New York, and Henry 
C. Stuart, of Virginia; Dr. W..0. Thompson, Ohio 
State University; Richard Hooker, Springfield, 
Mass.; George T. Slade, St. Paul; Julius Rosen- 
wald, Chicago; Owen D. Young, of New York City; 
H. J. Waters, of Manhattan, Kan., and Stanley 
King, of Boston. 


Alexandria Exchange Holds Monthly 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Nov. 19.—There is a heavy 
demand for southern pine yard and shed stock. 
This was the unanimous report of the members of 
the Alexandria District Lumber Exchange at its 
monthly meeting held here Nov. 18. There was 
very little demand for timbers during the last few 
months and many mills prefer to cut dimension 
instead. Some railroads are coming into the mar- 
ket and a# heavy demand for car material is ex- 
pected the first of the year. James Simpson, of 
Lake Charles, presided. 

The next meeting of the exchange will be held 
Dee. 16, when the wives of the members are to at- 
tend, and a holiday dinner and party will be held 
in the evening at the Hotel Bentley. Mrs. J. F. 
Oldham, wife of the sales manager for the Crowell 
& Spencer Lumber Co., Longleaf, La., was elected 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 

——ororrorn—nr—r—nrer—rrt 

EXPLAINING the advancing cost of men’s apparel, 
a leading wholesale clothier of Chicago cites the 
high wages paid to workmen in the tailoring trades. 
Pocket makers, he says, are receiving $120 a week. 
If a halt isn’t called pretty soon in the skyrocket- 
ing of wages and the proportionate increased cost 
to the consumer of everything he wears, eats or 
otherwise uses, the pocket makers may find them- 
selves out of jobs, for a majority of us will not need 
any pockets in our clothes. 


PPA 


THE war Department is offering certain supplies 
for sale at the present time of more or less inter- 
est to the lumber industry. These include 125 
wood sawing outfits with 5-horse power gas engine 
and magneto for sale by the zone supply officer, 
Norfolk, Va., at $151.50 each. About eight tons 
of horseshoes at Brownsville, Tex., on bid to the 
salvage officer at Fort Brown, Tex., bids to be 
opened Nov. 28; and on miscellaneous halters, 
baa-ge ——— cy used at Jeffersonville, 

nd., bids open Nov. the zone supply offi 
at that Postoffice. © ‘ alae 
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Che Home Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving in the old, old home, 
The only real Thanksgiving; 

The coming back of feet that roam, 
The dear dead days reliving— 

O that the picture that I dream 
While life’s swift years are flowing, 

O that the vision sends a gleam 
Across my pathway glowing! 


Some harvest we shall gather there, 
To one dear hearth returning, 

And sit within the rosy glare 
Of blazing backlog burning. 

Then sisters shall once more commune 
And brother clasp with brother, 

And, sweeter than the songs of June, 
Shall breathe the name of “Mother.” 


Then at the head shall Father sit, 
As once he reigned above us 
With heart that only asked that it 
Might guide us and might love us. 
And we'll forget what might have been, 
The ifs and shoulds and maybes, 
While Mother rules, a darling queen, 
Above her babies’ babies. 


Yet if, dear God, we may not come 
Once more in love together, 

If some shall sleep afar from home, 
Afar from hills of heather, 

Yet shall I dream more deeply then 
Of life forever living, 

When we at last shall meet again 
In heaven’s great Thanksgiving! 
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ACQUIRE BIG CANADIAN PROPERTY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 19.—C. J. Winton 
and D. N. Winton, of Minneapolis, have acquired 
an interest in another Canadian sawmill property. 
Associated with A. H. Robertson, of the Robertson 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, and A. L. Mattes, man- 
ager of the Prince Albert Lumber Co., Prince Al- 
bert, Sask., they have bought the plant and tim- 
ber limits of the Finger Lumber Co. at Le Pas, 
Manitoba, on the Saskatchewan River, and have 
organized the Pas Lumber Co., a $1,000,000 cor- 
poration. The deal is said to represent practically 
this figure. In the new corporation D. N. Winton 
is president, C. J. Winton vice president, Alvin H. 
Robertson treasurer, and A. L. Mattes secretary 
and general manager. The timber is largely spruce 
and tamarack, and the mill is to be enlarged to a 
capacity of about 50,000,000 feet a year. 

D. N. Winton has just returned from complet- 
ing the deal. The Winton brothers also control 
the Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Idaho; the 
Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, and the Prince 
Albert Lumber Co., Prince Albert, Sask. 





SHOP COMMITTEE PLAN WORKS WELL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 15.—J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, by 
which the shop committee plan has been tested suc- 
cessfully in the plants at Larson and Bellingham, 
believes that it is a long step toward the solution 
of the wage problem. It was adopted after Mr. 
Bloedel had called in J. C. Lindsey, industrial en- 
gineer, to assist in the completion of a plan already 
started by General Superintendent C. L. Flynn. 
The fundamental factor—the right spirit on the 
part of the employer—was present in both Mr. 
Bloedel and Mr. Flynn. A committee had been 
elected by the men; and it was only necessary for 
Mr. Lindsey to complete the organization and start 
it to functioning. Referring to the plan, Mr. 
Bloedel says: 

Generally speaking, the men want something to tie 
to. If they are not given the shop organization, they 
will naturally incline toward the union. One of the 
essentials is to cultivate in them a thoro loyalty to the 
plant organization, and in that way remove from them 
the impulse to place themselves under the outside in- 
fluences that necessarily are a part of the union sys- 
tem. The shop committee plan will remove many of 
the difficulties that in the past have arisen between 
employer and employee because of the fact that they 
have held aloof from one another. If the plan is given 
a fair trial it will quickly demonstrate that there can 
be no room for failure in adjusting grievances when 
employees realize that there has been constituted 
among them a tribunal to which they can appeal, and 
that the machinery created gives them power and 
authority thoroly to investigate all problems affecting 
their own welfare inside the plant. 

As a matter of course the elimination of outside in- 
terference will follow, because this system will inspire 
mutual confidence and reduce to a minimum, if not en- 
tirely dissipate, rancor and antagonisms. The experi- 
ence of workmen and employers alike is that the basis 
of a great deal of trouble between them springs from 


trifling grievances. Under the shop committee plan 
the little grievance will not be allowed to expand. 
It will be pulled up by the roots. The shop conrmittee 
is to all intents and purposes a jury to decide upon 
the merit of any fellow workman’s complaint. The 
process for the reference of protests is orderly and 
insures efficiency and promptitude in handling. Be- 
fore a grievance reaches the president of the company 
for final action on appeal it must pass thru the hands 
of the shop committeemen, the shop committee and the 
joint council, so that there is ample opportunity for a 
satisfactory solution of any difficulty among the em- 
ployees themselves. The plan has other merits. It is 
educational, It will promote good citizenship, because 
it will create closer relations between the men them- 
selves and the company, and it will broaden their inter- 
est in their work. In fact, it will give precisely the 
impulse required to cement friendly relations between 
employer and employees. 





AMERICAN PLAN SOLVES STRIKE PROBLEM 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 15.—The American plan, 
which in plain English is the open shop, is working 
to perfection in this city. [The American plan 
was described in detail in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Nov. 15, beginning on front page.—EbI- 
ror.| There have been fourteen strikes for higher 
wages during the last two months, in plants con- 
trolled by radical unionism, and there have been 
exactly fourteen victories for the open shop. The 
Associated Industries of Seattle has the situation 
so well in hand that radical organized labor has 
actually been brought to its knees, and is now 
suing for peace. Among late developments a Fed- 
eral mediator has appeared. But the Associated 
Industries, which aims to promote the interests of 
employer and employee alike, declines to go into 
a conference with organized labor. Instead, it 
has declared for a just scale of wages, showing no 
reduction until the cost of living is eut down; for 
collective bargaining; and for pay based on the 
individual skill and efficiency of workmen. More 
than forty associations are represented in the As- 
sociated Industries, They have agreed upon a com- 
mittee that shall give the final word in all dis- 
putes affecting wage scales and working condifions; 
but they have insisted that each association thresh 
out its own troubles and if possible settle them 
before appealing to the committee. The wage 
scales and a statement of working conditions must 
be filed with the committee. Its verdict binds all 
members, and the Associated Industries agree to 
stand as one man in backing the decisions. 

As a result Seattle has become an open shop 
town in two months. The change from intolerable 
closed shop conditions has been so easy that busi- 
ness men are wondering why they did not assert 
themselves sooner. Any strike now is lost before 
it starts. The Associated Industries idea has ex- 
tended to Tacoma, where steps have already been 
taken to form a corporation similar to the organ- 
ization that has fought the Seattle radicals into 
utter demoralization. As an outcome of the rout 
of the union forces in the building trades strike 
here the Bricklayers’ Union has seceded from the 
Building Trades Council, to avoid ‘‘entangling 
allianees,’’ and because the leadership has savored 
too much of radicalism and has become dangerous 
to the labor union movement. At the offices of the 
Master Builders’ Association it is stated that the 
action of the bricklayers amounts to a refusal to 
work for any contractor who employs non-union 
labor. The Master Builders say there are envugh 
non-union bricklayers here to meet the demands of 
the building industry. 





CONCLUDE INVESTIGATION OF MATERIALS’ COST 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, Nov. 17.—The long expected 
inquiry by the Cuyahoga County grand jury into 
the cost of building materials was held here this 
week, and by the end of the month a report on the 
findings of that body is expected to be made pub- 
lic. The investigation was linked up with the probe 
into the cost of clothing, and if the report is to be 
combined with the findings on the latter it may 
take a full month before the decision of the inves- 
tigators is known. Meanwhile the statements of 
leading members of the lumber and allied indus- 
tries have been drawn out by Special Assistant 
Prosecutor William Agnew. 

Among those who have been called have been 
J. V. O’Brien, as treasurer of the Cleveland Build- 
ing Trades Credit Association; C. E. Jamieson, 
secretary, the Carpenter Contractors’ Association ; 
A. C. Van De Velde, Edgewater Lumber & Supply 
Co.; E. C. Keith, City Supply Co.; C. M. Harris, 
Harris-Murray Co., and numerous leading contrac- 
tors, architects, engineers and builders. 

Explanation of the stand of the lumber inter- 
ests has been offered by Mr. O’Brien, as the 
father of the lumber business in Cleveland. Lum- 
ber interests thruout the district, he stated, have 
united in the investigation, in the hope that a solu- 
tion of the high cost problem may be reached. 
Said he: 

No body of men in any branch of the building supply 


business here has fought harder against high prices 
than the lumbermen. They have done all they could 
in the interest of the consumer, for in doing so they 
have felt that it would work to their advantage if 
prices could be kept from going higher. But the old 
rule of supply and demand seems to have the upper 
hand and no human efforts seem able to control it. 
About all the lumber trade can see for lower costs is 
greater production, which means more work and 
greater efficiency. However reasonable prices may 
become thru the operation of these factors, the lumber 
trade agrees that the pre-war prices on these materials 
have gone forever. 


A CONSERVATION LESSON FROM ABROAD 


New York, Nov. 17.—That America can produce 
better forests than nature has given us, with right 
application, was the declaration of Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, before the American Paper 





,& Pulp. Association in convention here, when fhe 


nation’s paper makers asked him to diseuss the 
report of their committee on forestry: He said: 


The long growing Adirondack and other forests to- 
day, not aided by man, may be growing at the rate of 
200 board feet per year. The Black Forest and other 
forest areas of Europe, not as well adapted to forest 
growth as very much of the forest area of this coun- 
try, before the war were producing more than a thou- 
sand board feet per acre per year, and at the same 
time conserving water more effectively, were better 
places for fish and game, and were as effective as man 
can make a forest for recreational purposes. 

The difficult coal situation which has been before 
the public and our national Government is educating 
the people in this country to the point where it is 
barely possible that the public may force the main- 
taining of productivity of fprest lands as it looks as if 
the Government may force the productivity from coal 
mines. It will be much better if the forest industries 
will solve these problems themselves by providing unity 
of action rather than to be forced into an awkward 
situation by what seems to be public welfare. 

New York probably leads the States of the Union 
in the reforestation of forest lands. Great credit is 
due the State conservation commission for the ag- 
gressive way in which it has carried on reforestation. 
What they are doing, however, is but a drop in the 
bucket. What is the reforestation of three or four 
thousand acres when the State alone owns hundreds 
of thousands of acres which must be partly or wholly 
reforested before they can be put into profitable condi- 
tion? The State should bond itself, if necessary, to pro- 
tect and encourage. the forest industries of the State 
as has been done for better highways and a great barge 
eanal. There should be inducements held out to the 
owners of agricultural land to get better farm crops. 
Forestry is second in importance to agriculture as a 
fundamental to the life of a nation. 





A Song of the Eastward Shore ! 4 


We sing our songs of the boundless West 
Where the mountain eagle wings, 
Of an ocean’s breast by the sun caressed 
As he sinks at the edge of things, 
Of a wonderful land, the sunset land, 
In wealth and might increased, 
But tonight I stand on the sunrise sand 
And sing my song of the East. 
I sing a song of the eastward shore 
That looks to the dawning skies, l 4 
Where the sunrays pour thru the open door 
And waken our sleeping eyes, 
Of the eastward shore where the Pilgrims trod 
In simple mien and dress, 


Where they walked new sod and found their God 
In the heart of the wilderness. 


It was there, in the forest’s solitude, 
In a land beside the sea, 
’Twas there they hewed with axes rude 
A domicile from the tree. 
They built their fires of the trees they felled, 
Their fires upon the snow, 
But the nations eld that light beheld 
And foliowed its flaming glow. 


For Freedom’s torch was the torch they lit 
Upon that unknown strand, 

*Twas the torch they lit—and they bled for it, 
That the b still should stand; 

And the sea that thundered on the shore 
Heard a sterner symphony— 

’Twas the crash and roar of the guns of war 
In the combat of the free. 





I stand tonight in a temple new 
That looks to an older shrine, 

A house that grew ’neath arch of blue 
Mid oak and spruce and pine. 

I stand in a fairer house of grace 
Than lies in that older earth; 

In the new-made place of a new-born race 
That the eastward shore gave birth. 


| a a a a 
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OPPOSED TO APPOINTMENT OF COAL RECEIVER 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—Charles 8. Keith, 
president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., the larg- 
est coal operator in the Kansas field, issued a state- 
ment today giving his reasons why the operators 
were opposed to the appointment of a receiver 
by the Supreme Court of Kansas and the opera- 
tion of mines by the State, in accordance with 
Gov. Allen’s plan. Mr. Keith’s statement was con- 
curred in by Ira J. Fleming, president of the Flem- 
ing Coal Co. 

‘*T believe I can safely say all the operators feel 
as I do,’’ Mr. Keith said. ‘‘We had a conference 
here yesterday and discussed the matter fully.’’ 

Mr. Keith’s statement: 


(1) It is a direct interference with the activities 
of the Federal Government and liable to defeat its 
object in the present negotiations at Washington. 

(2) It is a direct violation of the spirit of the Lever 
Act, which puts the control of fuel and the fixing of 
its price in the hands of the Government. The present 
action, if successful, would transfer this control of 
the State. If every State adopted the same plan, 
there would be forty-eight different heads of the coal 
business. 

(3) The suit, apparently, proceeds on the deliberate- 
ly erroneous theory that the mines are closed by reason 
of a lockout, rather than a strike, when it is, as a 
matter of fact and common knowledge, a strike in- 
stead of a lockout. 

(4) The proceeding is contrary to the ordinary 
course, in that the striking coal miners, who are now 
violating the Lever Act and disobeying the Indianapolis 


injunction, and who have no financial interest in the 
properties, are, before any hearing whatever, given an 
active voice in the management of the property. 

(5) The proceeding is contrary to fairness and jus- 
tice, because the coal operators offered to and will 
turn their properties over to the State so that it could 
directly represent the interests of the public, and 
might, with the help of the Government, secure fuel. 
In this way, the property would be protected, as the 
State itself would be behind and responsible for the 
operation, As the matter now stands, it is proposed 
to operate the property by three receivers, without re- 
sponsibility, at the expense of the property, and if loss 
or damage occur by reason of its destruction, the only 
remedy is in a long proceeding, finally culminating in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In the mean- 
time, the public is without coal and the State and 
Federal governments are not acting in concert. 





MAKING HIGH GRADE LUMBER IN CALIFORNIA 


MaperA, Cauir., Nov. 15.—One of the most interesting lumbering opera- 
tions on the Pacific coast is that of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., whose gen- 
planing mill, factory and storage 
sheds are located here in the San Joaquin Valley, nearly 200 miles south 
The general office of the company is in this city, which is 


eral storage and distributing yards, 


of San Francisco. 
a thriving town in the midst of pros- 
perous fruit ranches, vineyards and 
fertile farms. 

Away up in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains sixty miles away, at Sugar Pine, 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet, is the 
sawmill that makes about forty mil- 
lion feet of lumber annually, includ- 
ing a large percentage of sugar pine 
lumber, all of which floats down a big 
flume the sixty miles to Madera. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co. is an 
old lumbering operation, the old Kings 
River Lumber Co. beginning its opera- 
tions there forty-three years ago. It 
was taken over by the Sugar Pine Co, 
in 1899, The officers of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co. are Arthur H. Flem- 
ing, president, Pasadena, Calif.; E. H. 
Cox, vice president and manager, San 
Francisco; Harry Hill, secretary, San 
Francisco, and A. W. Heavenrich, 
treasurer and assistant manager, Ma- 
dera, Calif. 

The company’s timber grows at the 
elevation of from five thousand to seven 
thousand feet under climatic condi- 
tions that produce the highest quality 
of timber, and over 50 percent of it is 
sugar pine. Owing to the elevation the 
mill does not begin its sawing each 
year until late in April or early in 
May. This year two 8-hour shifts were 
run, meaning an output of over forty 
million feet for the season. It takes 
the lumber eight hours to pass down 
the flume from the mill to Madera, 
where the big yard is located. The 
country there is as flat as a pancake, 
making an ideal piling ground. The 
warm winds that prevail thru the val- 





' THIS SHOWS SIZE AND QUALITY OF TIMBER 


ley during the summer months are excellent for drying the lumber. 
Madera there are a large planing mill, box factory and cut-up plant, in 
which door stock is cut up. There are also several large sheds for dressed 
lumber and box shooks, as the company puts between five and six million 
feet of lumber into boxes annually. A battery of dry kilns assists the hot 


At 


winds in drying some of the lumber. 
As not enough fuel is obtained from 
the planing mill and box factory shav- 
ings and sawdust, oil is burned in ad- 
dition to make power. 

The lumber at Madera is piled on 
foundations that have a considerable 
slant. The result is the piles are slant- 
ing and lean toward the alley. They 
are covered with wide boards that ex- 
tend over to the alley side between 
the piles to prevent rain from blowing 
into the lumber. The pile strips ex- 
tend out a little over the edge of the 
lumber to protect the ends and in this 
way better results are obtained in air 
drying. In transporting the lumber 
down the flume on the 60-mile trip the 
pieces are clamped together so that 
the ends of the boards will not be in- 
jured by rubbing against the sides of 
the flume. Every precaution is taken 
by the Madera Sugar Pine Co. to han- 
dle its lumber, season it, dress it and 
prepare it for shipment so that it will 
be in the best possible condition when 
it reaches the buyer. 

Mr. Heavenrich has been with the 
company for sixteen years, his home 
having formerly been in Saginaw, 
Mich. He is an enthusiastic booster 
for Madera sugar pine, which he de- 
clares is air dried at Madera under 
the most ideal conditions and does not 
warp nor shrink. His company’s fa- 
cilities for serving the trade are un- 
surpassed and its mill work excellent. 
It has both the Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe railroads over which to ship, 
enabling it to reach the markets of the 
country. 








N 





The end of the flume, showing where the lumber is taken from it and placed on trucks to be taken to the proper pile. The lumber is taken from the 


flume in much the same manner that lumber is taken from a sorting chain. Some of the high piles may be seen in the background. The machine 
mounted on the flume runs on the V-shaped sides of the flume. 
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Old Jap Jazzes the es 


Jasper Jinks, owner and general manager of the 
Jinks Lumber Co., of Jinksville, sat in his private 
office early one morning smoking his usual villainous 
black cigar and smiling to himself. Old Jap, as the 
mill hands called him to his back, was evidently well 
pleased with some scheme he had in mind. 

Old Jap had been thinking a great deal lately of his 
business and personal affairs. His thoughts running 
along this line, “Here I am nearly .”” He was 
well along in the sixties. “I have built up a great, big 
jumber manufacturing business, have a world of satis- 
fied customers and plenty of money to last me as long 
as I live and then leave the family pretty comfort- 





ably fixed. I guess I 

should sell the milland ——-——",_|, 

take things easy for the ' TM} Ci, | e 
rest of my time. But qh}. [I at a 
I’ll be d if I will.” ' 





There were several 
reasons for this deci- 
sion. In the first place , 
he had been at work all 
his life and he knew 'y 
that he would soon get /// 
tired of just resting, ’////f 
and, anyway, he did not 
propose to let go alto- 
gether, get soft, and 
probably die in about 
two years, as he had —— 
seen a score of other = 
successful business men a ee 
do when they quit work. i 
No, he proposed to die in 
harness. 

Then there was his son, Young Jap, and his daugh- 
ter Jane to be considered. 

Old Jap knew that unless Young Jap had someone 
to keep right after him it would only be a question 
of time until he would desert any job he undertook 
for the tennis court, the golf links or the society of 
some sweet young thing with whom he could flirt 
and pass the time. As for Jane, she was a very sensi- 
ble young lady, but rather hard to please in the selec- 
tion of a husband, her father thought. Now there 
was Jimmy Moore, the mill superintendent, who had 
been coming to see Jane for a long time, but they 
didn’t seem to get anywhere. 

Old Jap was a strong believer in every man having 
a job and working; and every woman marrying young 
and having her own home and family to look after. 
He had thought with a great lot of pleasure of having 
his two children married and settled down, one on 
each side of him, on the lots he had given them for 
that very purpose. 

While Old Jap did not want to sell out and quit, he 
did want to get things arranged so that he could shift 
some of the responsibilities of the business to other 
shoulders so that he and Mrs. Jinks could get away 
now and then for a few such pleasure trips as they 
had been denied in their younger days. For Old Jap 
had not always been the owner of the present sub- 
stantial manufacturing plant and the many acres of 
timber land that he now held. 

After a while, as he sat dreaming, he heard the 
sound of footsteps coming into the outer office from 
the street. He immediately sat up straight, for he 
knew that it was Young Jap, who was at least the 
nominal sales manager, and Miss Nettie Newton, the 
firm’s pretty and highly efficient stenographer and 
assistant sales manager. 

Old Jap always beat the office force down in the 
mornings and opened the mail and looked over the 
orders. Young Jap came into the private office now, 
after hanging up his hat and coat and lingering for a 
few last words with Miss Newton before settling down 
to work, if what Young Jap did might be dignified 
by the word work, for usually Old Jap, with Miss 
Newton’s help, did most of the sales manager’s routine 
work, 

As he opened the door and walked across to his 
father’s desk for the orders he noted that Old Jap’s 
face was carrying a heavy frown. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter, Dad, have the mail order people beat you out on 
another sale” 

“Matter? Say, I want to know what you think this 
is, a bank, gettin’ down here this time of the day? 
And not satisfied with wasting your time you must 
waste that of Miss Newton, too, just like it wasn’t 
costin’ me good money for every minute you stood out 
there and gassed!’ growled Old Jap, looking fiercely 
at his son. 

“Sad, Dad, I just happened to meet her as she was 
coming to the office and walked down with her. I was 
just jollying her a little. What's the harm in that? 
I'll bet you did the same with every young lady of 
your acquaintance when you were my age,” replied 
Young Jap, trying to jolly the old man into a good 
humor. 2 

But Old Jap was not to be put off so easily, and as 
the young fellow picked up the bunch of orders and 
started out he called, “Wait a minute, just happened 
to meet her, eh? Well, I notice that you just happen 
to meet her every morning, then you waste two or 
three hours of her time during the day gassin’ with 
her. Then, not satisfied with that, you are up at her 
house three or four times a week. First thing you 
know she will think you are in earnest, which you 
know you ain’t.” 

“What makes you so sure I’m not in earnest?’ 
asked Young Jap, his anger beginning to get the best 
of him—which was just exactly what Old Jap wanted. 

“You never have been with any of the others and 
some of them have been real nice girls that you could 
‘have married.” 

“Real nice girls that I could have married? I'll 






“Smiling to himself” 


[By ©. E. McDaniel] 


have you understand, Sir, that Miss Newton is a nice 
girl, and as for my marrying her, why I fail to see 
why I shouldn’t if I want to, and she will have me.” 

“Then you would marry her against my will, would 
you?” Old Jap was trying to get the young fellow 
beside himself with rage, in which he was succeed- 
ing. 

“Yes, sir, that is one matter about which I shall con- 
sult no one except the young lady and myself, and I 
want to tell you that I intend to marry Nettie Newton 
if she will have me.” 

“Very well,” Old Jap returned evenly, “go ahead, 
young man, but I shall wire Dodson, with the Bell 
people, that the job as sales manager here is open for 
him when you do.” 

Young Jap went out with his jaw set and his face 
pale. As the door closed behind him the old man 
doubled up with laughter and slapped his thigh in 
pure delight. His scheme was progressing better than 
he had anticipated. 

“That starts the motor of my little mortising ma- 
chine,” he mused, “and if things work out as I expect 
them to, why, she will be humming along in high with 
every cylinder hitting before this time tomorrow.” 


Having set his plans to work, there was nothing 
else he could do toward carrying out the balance of his 
scheme for the present. So he went down and crawled 
upon the engine of the log train bound for the woods, 
as he very often did, for there was no more pleasing 
sight to Old Jap than to watch the big loader pick up 
the great pine logs one by one and drop them on the 
long string of empty skeleton cars, bound for the mill 
and real money. In fact, the whole operation of the 
sawmill. was absorbingly fascinating to the old man, 
But he was very human and I am afraid that, like the 
majority of men, to open up the mail and watch the 
remittances come in was the most interesting of all 
to him. 

After reaching home that night, while he ate supper 
Mrs. Jinks told him that Jasper had hurriedly packed 
a bag and caught the afternoon train for Little Rock. 
To which Old Jap did not say much but about which 
he thought a whole lot. 

Coming out of the dining room he looked into Jane’s 
room and saw that young lady standing before the 
dresser, with herhat on and powdering her nose. 

“Hello, expecting company?” While the frown 
again began to settle on his face. 

“Yes, Daddy,” she answered. “Jimmy Moore is 
taking me for a spin in his new roadster tonight.” 

“T thought so,” growled her father, working him- 
self into a rage. ‘Never can get you to stay at home 
a single evening here lately since that mill superin- 
tendent got to coming up here so regular. What a 
girl with a college education can see in a common 
laborer like Jimmy is more than I can see to save 
my life.” 

“Now, you know Jimmy is not a common laborer,” 
snapped Jane, who was always ready to defend her 
friends, ‘‘and since when, I want to know, have you 
gone back on the working man? I have heard you say 
lots of times that you wished Jasper would settle 
down to his work like Jimmy has. You told me only 
last week that Jimmy was the best superintendent you 
had ever had and was making good, that he had cut 
the cost of manufacture down $2 a thousand, had the 
machinery in better shape than it had been in since 
the mill was new, and that personally he was a fine 
fellow and was saving his money. You know, too, that 
in spite of the fact that Jimmy never had an oppor- 
tunity to go to school very much he has read a whole 
lot and makes just as good an appearance as any col- 
lege man; then he took the correspondence course on 
mill management ; he knows his business and can get 
more work out of his men than any superintendent in 
Arkansas. No, sir; I will not allow even you to say 
anything against Jimmy Moore to me.” 

“T guess from the way 
you talk that this is a 
more serious case than I 
thought.” Apparently 
Old Jap was on the 
point of apoplexy, he 
was so mad. “I know 
he is a good sawmill || , 
man but he is not the 
man I want for a son- 
in-law, and, what’s 
more, I don’t intend to 
have him for one either, 
and you tell him what I 
say tonight, too, and 
while you are telling 
just tell him that I want 
this to be the last trip 
he makes up to this “Just happened to meet 
house. Do you under- her ” 
stand that, young lady ?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand perfectly,” Jane coldly re- 
turned. “I shall tell him what you have said, but I 
want to tell you that you may not choose your son-in- 
law. That gentleman will be my husband and he will 
be of my choice, not yours. And I might add, that if 
Jimmy Moore will marry me tonight I intend to marry 
him and show you that there is at least one of the 
Jinks family who has not yet lost respect for the 
working man.” 

At this instant Jimmy honked his horn for Jane and 
without giving Old Jap time to reply she turned on 
her heel and ran out of the house to Jimmy and his 
little old car. But the pleasant spin she was so fondly 
anticipating was not taken that night. 

Jane did not return that night, and altho Mrs. 
Jinks telephoned all her girl friends next morning 








none of them had seen her. Old Jap tried to comfort 
her by telling her that he and Jane had q 

the night before and that she would show up when 
he cleared out of the house for the office. 

When Old. Jap.reached the office he found, as he 
had expected, that:Miss Newton had also gone home 
early the afternoon before, and as she dig not show 
up by 9 o’clock he called her mother on the telephone. 

“Mrs. Newton, this is Mr. Jinks talking. Miss 
Newton has not came to work this morning—she’s not 
ill is she?’ 

“Why, no, Mr. Jinks. She went to Little Rock 
yesterday afternoon. I thought you knew about it, 
and had given her permission to be absent from the 
office today,” that good lady replied, very much sur- 
prised. 

“Now don’t go to getting alarmed about her, Mrs. 
Newton. You see, I went out to the woods yesterday 
and did not come back to the office, so I didn’t know 
she had gone. I suppose my son must have given her 
permission to go, but unfortunately he is not here 
this morning either.” And Old Jap hung up the 
receiver, humming a merry little tune under his 
breath. 

About 10 o’clock he received a wire from his son, 
which that young gentleman had very thoughtfully 
sent collect. It read: 

NETTIE AND ] WERE MARRIED LAST NIGHT STOP 
JIMMY AND JANE ARRIVED ON MORNING TRAIN 
AND WERE MARRIED AT BIGHT O’CLOCK STOP 
WENT TO SEE MERRILL OF THE BELL COMPANY 
AND HE SAID If DODSON COMES TO you I MAY. 
HAVE SALESMANAGERSHIP HIS COMPANY, PRO- 
VIDED I BRING JIMMY AS SUPT STOP WE ALL GO 
THERE TONIGHT UNLESS OUR JOBS STILL OPEN 
STOP WIRE CARB MARION IF WE SHALL COME 
HOME JASPER 
Old Jasper grabbed a telegraph blank and wrote: 

CoME HOME AT ONCB ALL OF YOU Dab 

Then turning to the messenger, who was waiting for 
the reply, he flung the message he had written with a 
ten-dollar bill at the dumbfounded boy, and bawled: 
“Prepay the message 
and keep ‘the change.” 
His next action: was to 
declare a holiday,on full 
pay for the. whole 
works. Then he went 
home to tell Mrs. Jinks 
the good news. 

He burst in upon his 
wife, who was worried 
to death about Jane, 
dancing and jumping 
around like a boy with 
his first pair of red top 
boots on. “Well, old 
girl, I am the happiest 
= man in Arkansas this 

ns morning, even if I have 

/ lost a son and a daugh- 
“Jimmy is not @ common ter both.” Then he told 

laborer’ ” her all about the double 
wedding. 

When the young people arrived from Little Rock 
that night they found a smiling Old Jap and a tearful 
but happy mother waiting at the station to receive 
them with open arms. i 

“My plan to jazz the resaw worked slicker than a 
button,” remarked Old Jap after they had reached 
home, and the excitement of their arrival had worn 
off to some extent. 

“What's that!” everybody exclaimed. 

“Well, you see it was like this,” Old Jap began, and 
then turning to the boys asked: “Just suppose you 
got an order for 1x4’s and it happened that there 
were none in stock, but that you had plenty of 2x4’s, 
what would you do?” 

“Why, we would resaw the 2x4’s to 1x4’s and fill 
the order,” both the boys replied. 

“Now that’s just the boat I was in—only just the 
reverse,” mused the old man, and he leaned back in his 
big Morris chair and puffed at his cigar, looking at 
them thru half closed eyes. ‘Here I am beginning to 
get old, and having a business built up that is plenty 
heavy to require that I nail it°onto a framework of 
2x4’s at least, before I can get out from under the 
load. But I didn’t have any 2x4’s to nail it to, for I 
looked around and all I could find in my stock was a 
couple of 1x4’s (meaning Jasper and Jane), but I 
knew where to get some other 1x4’s (meaning Jimmy 
and Nettie), that I thought would match my 1x4’s, 
so I just decided to. mortise my 1x4’s to these other 
1x4’s, and make me @ framework that would serve 
my purpose even better than 2x4’s by themselves. 

“That’s why I bawled you out about Nettie, Jasper, 
and you about Jimmy, Jane. I thought I knew human 
nature well enough to depend upon it that just as soon 
as you thought I was opposing the matches you 
would go right ahead and get married. So I started 
the motor of my, little old mortising machine, and 
jazzed the old résaW, as you see, 

“Tomorrow Jasper takes entire charge of the sales 
and Jimmy still has charge of the producing end of 
the business. Each of you will find one-third of the 
stock of the company made out in your names in the 
safe at the office. I will retain one-third of the 
stock also, and your mother and I start for Denver 
tomorrow night, and we expect to see all the West, 
including California and the Pacific coast, before we 
come home, 

“I want to admit, tho, that you kids sure had me 
worried with that wire about going to the Bell people.” 

“Well, at that you were not as much worried as we 
were, Dad,” remarked Jimmy, “for we didn’t have any 
such offer. That was just pure bluff, to make you wire 
us your forgiveness.” 
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#8 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME"! 





Community Welfare Ditaaalis) ‘Piieation, a Sunn Districts 


It is a common belief that immigrants from cer- 
tain foreign countries have lower standards of liv- 
ing than those that generally’ prevail among native 
Americans. No doubt this is true, but the reason 
for it is more economical than racial as may easily 
be demonstrated. In many remote sections of the 
United States as well as in some parts of every 
community may be found groups of native Ameri- 
cans whose standards of living are very low indeed. 
So far as the foreigner is concerned, it is re- 
markable how quickly he adopts a higher standard 
of living when his prosperity enables him to do so. 
Generally speaking, prosperity—the receipt of an 
ample income—is immediately reflected in im- 
proved standards of living. If the foreigner on be- 
coming prosperous spends his money for clothing 
and luxuries instead of for the more substantial 
needs that contribute to sanitation and decent liv- 
ing, he is only following the example of his Amer- 
ican friends on every hand. Moreover, the prej- 
udice that Americans have against some foreigners 
operates to discourage the adoption of American 
standards of living. If the foreigners are forced by 
this prejudice to congregate among themselves, of 
course they are likely to perpetuate their old world 
standards. 

The first step in promoting the adoption of a 
higher standard of living among foreigners is the 
making of America their permanent home. Statis- 
tics likely will show that some foreign nationals 
come to America merely to improve themselves 
financially, with no notion of remaining here per- 
manently, but with the deliberate in- 
tention of returning to their native 


into an unsettled region. There can be no reason- 
able objection to the self-denial practiced by the 
foreigner when it is practiced with the purpose of 
bringing over his family and establishing a perma- 
nent home here. 

The love of home must be pretty strong in an im- 
migrant who will persist in his intention to return 
to his native land thru many years spent in a for- 
eign land while accumulating a small fortune. It 
would seem that, once that love of home could be 
transferred to and focused upon a little American 
cottage built according to American plans, pro- 
viding for and making easily possible the higher 
standard of American living, the next step, that of 
becoming an American citizen, would be inevitable. 
In fact, it is hardly conceivable that a foreigner 
will build a home in America when he has no inten- 
tion of becoming an American. On the other 
hand, it is hardly likely that he will return to his 
native land after he has established a home in the 
United States. Hence it would seem that the pro- 
moting of home building among foreigners is one 
of the most promising methods of promoting 
Americanization of immigrants. 

Incidental to the encouraging of immigrants to 
build homes in America is the policy of determin- 
ing what kind of homes they shall be and where 
they shall be built. As already intimated, the com- 
munity’s interest in the home building of its resi- 
dents is not satisfied with the providing of four 
walls and a roof. The public welfare demands 
that homes shall be so constructed as to permit the 


establishing of healthful living conditions. This 
point is suggestively illustrated by the accompany- 
ing picture, which is of one of many shacks e"7 ing 
erected by Italian squatters in Brooklyn, N 

These ‘‘shanties’’ are being built almost under 
the shadow of an old house which once was the 
headquarters of Gen. Washington. The material is 
mostly second-hand, the title to the land is in 
question and the squatters intend to fight for the 
ownership. 

Here is a worthy desire for homes among a class 
of people that in many cases show little inclina- 
tion to become permanent residents and citizens of 
the United States. But the desire is not being 
realized according to American standards, and their 
attempts to become owners of land and of homes 
in this case is tainted with a suggestion of illegality 
that is likely to bring the squatters into conflict 
with the law; at any rate, it suggests contempt for 
the orderly procedure and obedience to law that 
are salient features of Americanism. 


Development Notes 


ONE OF the most promising of the many steps 
taken by educational institutions in recent years is 
that of the University of Illinois in adding to its 
regular staff a community adviser. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in its community building work often 
has been impressed with the need, as emphasized 
by almost countless inquiries, for a community 

clearing house that should make avail- 
able to all communities information in 





lands when they have accumulated a 
fortune that will be ample for their 
maintenance in the old country ac- 
cording to old country standards. 
Some employers of foreign labor go so © 
far as to declare that not a single im- 
migrant of certain races comes to 
America with the intention of remain- 
ing permanently. Their interest is 
purely commercial and temporary; of 
course they care nothing for American 
ideals of government or of American 
standards of living. 

Undoubtedly it will sometimes hap- 
pen that foreigners with these notions 
stay in the United States, etsablish 
homes here and substantially adopt 
American standards of life. The num- 
ber of foreigners who do this could be 
increased with profit to themselves and 
with benefits to the public in general 
by treating them as Americans. Of 
necessity the early experience of the 
immigrant must be that of hardship 





the possession of each. This, we un- 
derstand, is in part the function of the 
community adviser of the University 
of Illinois, R. E. Hieronymus. But 
that gentleman performs other very 
important functions. For example, 
through his instrumentality there have 
been held at the University, at Cham- 
paign, four annual Better Community 
Conferences, at which community 
leaders have assembled to discuss 
community problems in the most frank 
and thorough manner with benefit to 
all. It is his aim to get in touch not 
only with persons already engaged in 
community work, but he desires to get 
into communication with business men 
throughout the State who will inter- 
est themselves more fully in the de- 
velopment of their communities and 
at the same time take an active inter- 
est in the Better Community Move- 
ment. Lumbermen will not only’ de- 
rive an inspiration from contact with 





and self-denial; exactly as it is with 
the pioneer American who ventures 


SHACKS BEING BUILT BY SQUATTERS IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Hieronymus, but they will find 
him a source of valuable information. 





SUCCESSFUL COMMERCIAL KILN DRYING 


[By Frank Graham, of the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif. | 


To shorten drying time without checking or kiln 
burning, and to reduce the percentage of degrade 
to a minimum, are the two principal factors in dry- 
ing lumber on a commercial basis. To this end the 
Red River Lumber Co. of Westwood, Calif, has ex- 
perimented constantly during the last four years 
and with very considerable success. Starting five 
years ago with six kilns, new units were quickly 
added, making a battery of twenty-four double 
kilns ‘with an approximate holding capacity of 
2,000,000 feet. With the quick drying methods now 
in use the kilns are able to turn out over 10,000,- 
000 feet a month, or 350,000 feet each day. 

While the type of kiln in use at Westwood will 
probably handle more lumber and use less steam 
units a thousand feet than any other type, it was 
found at an early stage that many changes were 
necessary to fit the kiln to our particular needs 
and produce satisfactory lumber, uniformly dried. 
The back or dry end of the kiln was too dry, caus- 
ing checking, so artificial humidity was maintained 
by live steam sprays. At the front, or green end, 
there was more or less stagnation owing to oppo- 
sition of artificial wet steam and natural air cur- 
rents, causing kiln mold. This was corrected by 
overhead live steam sprays. Circulation was made 
more uniform and was speeded up by rearrange- 
ment of dampers and ventilators. The kiln dried 
lumber now produced is free from kiln burn, 
check, mold or stain and of uniform dryness. 

With a daily output of 350,000 feet it was neces- 
sary that all changes be made to fit average con- 


ditions, as many experiments in both sugar and 
white pine showed excellent results with 4-foot 
samples but failed when applied to large quan- 
tities of lumber. 

White pine placed in kiln at 150 degrees and 
100 percent humidity will lose in forty-eight hours 
nearly 40 per cent of its moisture content (green 
weight). Sugar pine, under exactly the same con- 
ditions, will lose none of its weight, but each sap 
board will be heavily coated on the outside with 
sugar and sap, so heavily as to resemble and feel 
like a thick coat of wet varnish. On striking in- 
tense dry heat this sugar and sap which has been 
forced out thins very perceptibly, part of it vapor- 
izing and part crystallizing or burning, giving a 
brownish color to the face of the lumber, but easily 
surfaces off, leaving no discoloration 


As a result of these and other experiments the 
Red River Lumber Co. is drying 6/4 No. 2 shop 
& better (sugar pine) all widths, and log run, to 
less than 1,800 pounds a thousand feet, the lum- 
ber showing no discoloration, check (even in pieces 
28-inches wide), no kiln burn, good color and no 
degrade. 


It is comparatively easy to get good results from 
all upper grades of lumber, but box and common 
are a harder proposition. By steaming and by well 
regulated humidity, 6/4 and 8/4 box and common 
are being dried so that on leaving the kilns all 
knots are sound, and the lumber is uniformly sea- 
soned so that it will resaw without cupping. This 


process takes seventy-two hours for 6/4 and 8/4 
stock. 

After much experimental work the Red River 
company is drying in twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours all 4/4 box and common. In order to reduce 
this stock to shipping weight and dry enough to 
avoid stain in so short a time it was necessary to 
remodel a kiln, increasing the radiation surface, 
adding more ventilators and additional humidity 
sprays at both ends. This improved kiln makes 
good sound lumber, knots are firm and solid after 
going thru planers and the lumber is not checked 
nor warped. This method is used on lower grades 
of 4/4 sugar pine, white pine and white fir. 

This lumber is being dried successfully with very 
little degrade from checking or burning. Ends are 
heavily painted before entering the kiln. Good 
results have been obtained by inclining piles of 
this lumber from center aisle to wall, in the man- 
ner used by Prof. Tiemann. 

We are indebted to Prof. H. D. Tiemann, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, for many valuable 
suggestions, especially as to smoke tests in locat- 
ing faulty or stagnant circulation. 

Where large quantities of lumber pass thru any 
battery of kilns conditions should be made as near- 
ly uniform as possible, both as to heat circulation 
and humidity. To this end, the company has in- 
stalled automatic regulator valves in all kilns, and 
a system of graders’ report cards, so that any crib 
showing defective kiln: work can be quickly traced 
back to kiln and faulty conditions remedied. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Winter Brings Opportunity to Build Up Plant Efficiency, to Devise Better Executive Control 
and to Prepare for Aggressive Sales 


It appears that this has been some whale of a 
building year. The inkslinger of the Realm has 
not been all over the country this season, but every- 
where he has been and in every place from which 
he has had reports construction seems to have taken 
the bit and to have ’loped off down the road on a 
building runaway. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
takes a modest satisfaction in having predicted a 
big building year, even during those sluggish spring 
months when prices seemed high, and when people 
who wanted and had to have new structures held 
back. Once the stampede started there seemed no 
stopping it, and it promises to hold until unusually 
late in the winter. 


Stock Shortage Still a Retail Problem 


A few days ago we talked to a retailer who has 
been up in Canada and who on his way home stopped 
at a number of points. He said he had found retail 
yards that didn’t have a 2 by 4 left; and while 
these were extreme cases they were fairly repre- 
sentative of the demand for lumber and the diffi- 
culty of getting it in. Another retailer told me 
he had fifteen or twenty cars on the way and was 
fighting to get them before he ran clear out of 
everything. He had just received a car of sash 
and doors that was more welcome than the flowers in 
spring, and he was preparing to haul practically 
all of it directly to various jobs. 

A letter from a correspondent in Long Beach 
says the city is growing more rapidly than any 
other city in the United States that is in its general 
class. The inkslinger of this department happens 
never to have visited Long Beach, so this state- 
ment is merely passed on as it was given to us. 
Building permits in this city have run well into 
the millions this year, and the place has doubled 
in population during the last six or eight years. 
All this is interesting from several points of view; 
but just now its chief interest is in the fact that 
building and demand for lumber are widespread. 

My correspondent, who is not himself a lumber- 
man, was fascinated by the labor saving devices 
used by the Long Beach lumbermen. Low hung 
trucks and trailers seem to be in general use. 
Loads are built in the yard while the machines are 
out and then are transferred bodily. One man 
takes two loads by means of a truck and a trailer, 
and when he gets to the job he rolls the loads back 
and dumps them. ‘‘A man brought a load of 2,700 
feet here for the landlord,’’ my correspondent 
writes, ‘‘and unloaded it in two minutes. The 
lumber piles along the wharf seem often to be a 
quarter of a mile long and 20 feet high. Unload- 
ing and piling are all done by machinery. It looks 
as tho the time would come when one man would 
do the work of forty.’’ 


Machinery May Make Less Labor Necessary 


It looks as tho one man would soon have to do 
the work of forty if the world is to get along. 
Lumbermen in all parts of the country are finding 
that machinery beats hand labor where the ma- 
chines can be utilized, and the machines are not 
everlastingly going on strike. But aside from this 

hase of the matter there is so whaling much to be 
iene that everybody must shake a leg or we’ll 
never get caught up. Our line of work is just one 
of a good many. But the surveys which this paper 
has conducted show that building is still away be- 
hind even after the strenuous season we have 
been thru. It means that next season unless a Jot 
of things skid into the curb there will be hard work 
and anxiety over shipments and, we hope, ade- 
quate profits for retail lumbermen. It seems not 
unreasonable to hope that the plague of strikes 
will have abated by that time. We hope the wis- 
dom of the country will have been harnessed up to 
the job of getting a square social deal for every- 
body and that trouble makers who grow fat on 
provoking difficulties may be notably abated. We 
may believe with the President that so long as 
there are injustices in the world there is a place 
for the honest and determined agitator; but there 
is more than a suspicion that prejudice and fear 
and antagonism have been fostered by agitators 
who were not honest. Some of these crafty agita- 
tors have been labor leaders, some we are afraid 
have been tools of capital engaged for the pur- 
pose of provoking strikes that will ruin the power 
of labor and discredit it with public opinion. It 
is hard for a person on the outside to tell which is 
which; but the public is getting terribly tired of 
all of them, good and bad. It is a case where 
the honest and patriotic labor leader suffers for 


the sins of the scalawag. We may look forward to - 


conditions that will be very much better or very 








much worse; and since we have immense faith in 
the soundness of Uncle Sam we expect them to be 
better. 


Winter Brings the Retailer an Opportunity 


In so far as lumber retailers can help stabilize 
local and national life on a sound and just basis 
they will do it. But we have to admit that our 
efforts are rather small in that field. Most of what 
we do must be along the line of our own business; 
and it isn’t too early to begin planning to handle 
next season’s trade better than we handled this. 
When an army is in the middle of a battle it can’t 
stop for a period of redrill; but after the battle is 
over and the troops have had a little rest they are 
started out at once to strengthen lines and to learn 
how to do the things they proved weak on when 
actually engaged in fighting. We are most of us 
on the verge of a period of slackened sales, and I 
suppose the thing that engages the minds of a good 
many retailers is a little period of rest. They like 
to do business and are right on the job as long 
as the trade comes. But they’d be glad of a little 
period when they didn’t have to fight for cars and 
contrive ways of making a man’s labor count dou- 
ble. They’d like to ease down in a chair out in 
the office lobby and really get the taste of the old 
pipe. They have dim recollections of having 


smoked the old hod a good deal during the sum- 
mer, but their minds were too distracted to pay 
much attention unless the office joker had tamped 
a rubber band down among the cabbage leaves. A 


Work 


To Improve the Appearance of His Plant 


Then there are repairs to be made around the 
yard. There may be some broken bearings. I knew 
of one yard where a wooden step at the door lead- 
ing from the office into the main alley got split 
and wasn’t fixed until three customers, one being 
a woman, fell down on it. The woman left the yard 
and never came back, one man got even by making 
so much trouble over the grades of lumber sent him 
that the manager would gladly have given up his 
job, and the third saw a teamster snicker and fol- 
lowed the scared and unlucky Jehu around for ten 
minutes trying to pick a fight. Low piles in the 
shed alleys ought to be attended to; stables and 
garages ought to be gone over if this hasn’t been 
done sooner, and the office ought to be given at least 
the once over. Paint and varnish are as effective 
in a lumber office as anywhere. Woodwork and 
furniture that are freshened up with varnish or wax 
will be a lot better stuff to live with. Some other- 
wise irreproachable offices have worn, flat grained 
flooring. They ought to be covered with hardwood 
flooring or linoleum. 

This is of course the time for new bookkeeping 
and other office methods, but these things make a 
story in themselves. 


Delay May Mean Leaving the Work Undone 


Remodeling of yard and office, new buildings and 
all such things ought to be planned at this time 
and so far as possible executed. Such things ought 
to be out of the way before next season’s trade 

lights down on us. If 





the weather is watched a 
little it’ll not be hard to 
put up that cement and 
plaster warehouse in time 
to get next summer’s 
stock into it directly from 
the car. If it is built. too, 
late in the game the ship- 
ments will have to be in, 
and that means the not 
inconsiderable labor of 
handling the heavy stuff a 
second time. a 


Steady Work Keeps the 
Organization Intact 


The Realm has heard 
recently of a lumberman 
who says he has never 











Special equipment used for towing trailers loaded with lumber from the water 
This is similar to the Long Beach 


front at Los Angeles to a box factory. 
equipment in some respects. 


pipe loaded with a rubber band has a way of com- 
manding the attention of the man who smokes it. 


To Get His Yard Cleaned Up and Tidied 


But a little of this kind of resting does a man, 
even if he doesn’t get straffed on a loaded pipe. 
He soon wants to be up at it, and he knows there’s 
enough to do. In the first place there’s the yard. 
A retailer whom I know pretty well says that as 
the building season drew on to a close he hated 
to look out in the yard in the morning. It looked 
too much like an old bum who has been living un- 
der a bridge all season. But getting it cleaned up 
and straightened around was next to hopeless; for 
with lumber coming in and going out in avalanches 
there was no time left for tidying up. He esti- 
mated that it would take his whole yard force three 
or four weeks of solid work to get piles straight- 
ened up and rubbish disposed of. 


To Get His Stock in Better Shape 


No progressive merchant likes a frowsy place of 
business. It isn’t a good advertisement, and it 
doesn’t please him personally. A lumber mer- 
chant, particularly, dislikes disorder, for he knows 
that where disorder exists there lumber is being 
warped or misplaced and lost or broken or dam- 
aged into a lower grade. How about that pile out 
in the dirt alley? It is small, you say, and is get- 
ting no harm? Lumber doesn’t have to bulk up 
as big as a circus tent in order to be valuable. 
Something tells us that at the bottom of that pile 
there are three 2 by 4’s that are going bad. 'The 
ends of all three are higher than the middle. One 
is being warped into a rainbow, one has broken at 
a knot, and one rests in wet earth and is beginning 
to mold. Give it time and it will infect the whole 
pile with dry rot. These odd piles need attention. 
They ought to go into the right bins without delay. 


fired an employee. He 
happened to read a story 
in a business magazine 
written by an executive 
who has hired thousands 
of people and has never discharged a single one. 
This lumberman claims a similar record, tho he of 
course doesn’t include men hired by the day for 
short periods. These, he says, were hired for a 
specified number of days and quit as a matter of 
course when the contract period expired. He had in 
mind the people he hired for an indefinite length 
of time. He has operated a planing mill during 
most of this time, and he kept his mill force the 
year around even when his competitors took it as a 
matter of course that at certain times of year 
they’d lay off most of the men. He began his 
policy of keeping his men largely out of a feeling of 
loyalty to the men. Later, he said, he found it a 
good, sound industrial policy. He took consider- 
able care in hiring his helpers, and he didn’t have 
so many but that he had a good personal contact 
with each one. When business slackens up, in- 
stead of letting men out he gets busy finding some 
profitable line for them to work on; and while this 
is a hard job sometimes it is more than repaid by 
the loyalty of the men. They know they can have 
a job as long as they want it, and few of them 
ever gold brick. Careful hiring keeps most of the 
gold bricks from ever getting on the payroll. 
This employer shifts men around from job to job 
until he gets the right man in the right place, and 
all his force including the people in the office, the 
yard and the mill stick by the boss. He says he 
bases his employment policy on a big faith in peo- 
ple and a belief that the average man likes to give 
an equivalent for his pay if he is treated fairly. 


A BOSS BECOMES AN EXECUTIVE 


It may not be out of the way to have a general 
look at office methods, at systems of doing things, 
at correspondence and the like. More than one 
man has found, once he looked at its squarely, that 
he was wasting his own time by doing routine that 
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could be done as well by a clerk and that subordi- 
nates were doing work that he himself ought to at- 
tend to. Onc dealer who has a big yard and does 
a large volume of business fell into the bad habit 
of taking a nervous and almost fretful interest in 
everything that came to his attention. Consequently 
he found himself approaching the end of every day 
with his work undone and with himself in such a 
stew that nobody could come near him. The vol- 
ume of his business had grown rapidly and had 
outstripped his office organization. 


Used to Try to Do Everything Himself 


‘‘T was trying to do everything,’’ he said when 
speaking about this experience, ‘‘and wasn’t even 
making a reasonable use of the office help I had. I 
had a big lot of correspondence to attend to, for 
instance, and I’d just begin dictating a letter when 
I’d run out to give some instruction to the yard 
men. When I got back I wouldn’t know what I 
had dictated, and I’d have forgotten what I was 

oing to say. What should have been an hour’s 
fictation dragged thru the whole day and drove 
me and the stenographer crazy. 

‘¢One day in a wild rush to head off a driver who, 
I thought, didn’t have all the items of the ordex 
he was delivering I stuck my foot into a drain and 
came down with a sprained ankle. It was some 
sprain, too. The bookkeeper drove my car home 
for me, and I spent a couple of days with my mind 
completely off the office and completely on that 
ankle. Then when the pain got bearable I got 
anxious to be on the job, but getting to the office 
was out of the question. Finally it occurred to me 
that I could at least get the correspondence out, so 
I had the stenographer bring the mail over, together 
with some correspondence out of the files bearing 
on the letters I’d have to answer. The ease with 
which I handled those letters in the quiet of my 
own library almost scared me. I was all thru with 
the accumulation of several days in a couple of 
hours, and I had made a good job of it. I found 
I liked to write letters, and this has had a bearing 
on all my subsequent advertising. 


For He Had to Depend on Subordinates 


‘¢T had done all the buying and still do it all. 
But salesmen came to the office during my absence 
and went away reluctantly, and the yard foreman 
began getting worried about the stock. I asked 
to have a certain few of the regular salesmen sent 
over to the house; and with the aid of the want 
book and what I could remember of the stock I 
managed to buy fairly well. The stenographer had 
been with me for several years and knew lumber 
rather well, so I asked her to check over certain 
items in the yard and in this way to make up a 
rough and partial stock list. This has since devel- 
oped into a perpetual inventory. I also had her 
make a list of accounts that were overdue, and in 
my leisure I sent out some collection letters that 
got good results. 

‘“The whole experience was an eye opener to me. 
I found I was doing quite a little of my regular 
work and that I was doing it better than usual. 
The stenographer finally told me candidly that the 
routine down at the office seemed to be going 
smoothly and efficiently without me. It gave me 
something to think about. My nervous hastiness 
had come on so rapidly and had gotten so bad 
that I had no difficulty in recognizing it for what 
it was, once I got the whole thing into perspective. 


He Now Gets Away from the Flurry 


‘*One of the first things I did was to change 
the office around. My own office is now upstairs. 
It is nicely finished in hardwoods and is furnished 
with solid and even elegant office furniture and rugs. 
There are a few good pictures on the wall. There 
is none of the clutter of cards and calendars 
and office gear around, and the place is as quiet and 
harmonious as a man’s own library would be. That 
is the idea. I’m away from the usual flurry and 
rush of the down stairs office where my attention 
was distracted by every order that came in over 
the ’phone. I’m within easy reach in case anything 
of importance demands my attention, and still 
I’m where I can give all of my mind to the matter 
in hand. Not all men are constituted as I am. 
Some of them can work undisturbed in the middle 
of a big office that is whanging along as noisy as a 
locomotive. 


And Is an Executive Who Really Controls 


‘*Along with this change in my working quar- 
ters I divided the work up and made my subordi- 
nates responsible for their several parts of it. This 
suited them better than anything else I could have 
done; and while we have to rearrange these lines 
of division every once in a while the principle has 
remained good. I found that my office staff was 
plenty large, once I’d made it possible for them to 
work. I was the slow member of the team, be- 
cause I tried to have a finger in every piece of 
work done. Everybody else had to wait for me. 
By consulting the memorandum that is prepared 
and ready for me each morning I know the amount 
of stock in the yards, the amount of sales of the day 
before, the amount of unpaid,accounts on the books 
together with the names of the delinquent debtors 


and various other things. I’m in a good deal 
closer touch with the business than I used to be 
down in the middle of the muss. This memorandum 
not only is a necessary help to me but is a balance 
wheel for the entire office, It makes necessary ac- 
curate records that are kept up to date and it also 
makes necessary the understanding of those rec- 
ords. The office force knows what is going on all 
the time. The whole bunch of us is better in- 
formed, and the freaks of business have a lot less 
chance to peg us out at first.’’ 


RECORDS FOR FARM SALES WORK 


Some retailers are preparing to do some direct 
sales work among farmers next summer. They 
are planning to do this in different ways, ranging 
from a little more newspaper advertising to the 
hiring of a special farm salesman. Some of them 
expect personally to spend quite a little time out 
in the country selling lumber and preparing the 
way for future sales. It will be worked in a good 
many different ways; but nearly all of them expect 
to keep records for their own convenience and also 
to make this canvassing work useful at some future 
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Fix Up Yard and Office 


There are repairs to be made 
around the yard. There may be 
some broken bearings. I knew of 
one yard where a wooden step at the 
door leading from the office to the 
main alley got split and wasn’t fixed 
until three customers, one being a 
woman, fell down on it. The woman 
left the yard and never came back; 
one man got even by making so 
much trouble over the grades of lum- 
ber sent him that the manager would 
gladly have given up his job, and the 
third saw a teamster snicker and fol- 
lowed the scared and unlucky Jehu 
around for ten minutes trying to|pick 
a fight. Low places in the shed alley 
ought to be attended to, stable and 
garages ought to be gone over if this 
hasn’t been done sooner, and the 
office ought to be given at least the 
once over. Paint and varnish are as 
effective in a lumber office as any- 
where. Woodwork and furniture 
that are freshened up with varnish or 
wax will be a lot better stuff to live 
with. Some otherwise irreproach- 
able offices have worn, flat grained 
flooring. They ought to be covered 
with hardwood flooring or linoleum. 
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time. It would be very shortsighted to waste the 
greater part of these pioneer efforts by failing to 
note down in a usable form the facts learned. But 
there seems to be something of a tendency to make 
these records clumsy and formal at the expense of 
usefulness. During the summer I saw a loose leaf 
record that had been fixed up for just this purpose. 
It had printed questions covering about everything 
that could be asked about a farmer and his farm, 
including even his church preference. 


Need Not Be Printed, Stereotyped Forms 


Presumably the idea was that not all these ques- 
tions would be answered about each farmer; that 
the person who talked to the farmer would fill in 





2x4 Nembck. 


part of these questions, the ones that seemed to him 
important, and that in looking over this form it 
would take but a few-moments to pick out the an- 
swered questions and to learn all the recorded in- 
formation about the farmer in question. This may 
do very well, but why bother with such a tangle of 
interrogations? They tempt a person to make 
guesses and to put down information which’ he 
knows but which he also knows is unimportant. 
There may be a few things which a person ought 
to know about every farmer, but I can’t think of 
very many just now. It seems to me if I were 
starting a loose leaf record or a card index I 
wouldn’t have a printed form; at least not until 
experience told me what to put on it. I’d put the 
man’s name at the top of the leaf or the card and 
then I’d type below it the facts that struck me as 
important. They might not be the same set of facts 
about any two farmers, but when I looked over my 
cards I’d know that the tuings I’d recorded had 
appealed to me at the time as the most significant 
and so were the ones that would have influenced 
me in my dealings with those particular men. 


The End Is More Important Than the Means 


Some American business men become slaves of 
methods. It seems to them that they must go thru 
the motions of efficiency, so they take on methods 
that look well in a prospectus. They don’t always 
pause to consider that methods are only tools, and 
that a man uses tools not for their own sake but 
for the sake of getting work done. The Realm 
thinks that a little more system in regard to farm 
customers will be a wise addition to most retail of- 
fices; but we are far from urging such methods 
upon every retailer. Some really do not need them; 
some are not solid on the idea sufficiently to make 
a good use of them; some could improve their ad- 
vertising and could select side lines much better if 
they took them on. However, if a person decides 
on getting into closer touch with his farm custom- 
ers he must not expect instant returns. The first 
year will be largely missionary work; but succeed- 
ing years should show results. 





Retailer Uses Perpetual Inventory 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Charles W. Gor- 
don and W. L. Myerly, of the Gordon Lumber Co., 
this city, always have at their finger tips exact 
knowledge as to what is in the yard and how much 
of it there is. The company is using a perpetual 
inventory system which is simple in form and 
easy to keep. All information bearing on material 
in stock is cataloged on sheets 914 by 16 inches in 
size, which are punched for insertions in a loose 
leaf binder. The sheets in the binder are properly 
indexed so the page on which any given material 
is listed can be found immediately. The sheets 
are ruled in two forms, one form being for lumber. 
The accompanying illustration was made from 
one of those sheets. A separate sheet is used for 
each item. A study of this illustration will show 
very clearly how the system works. In the columns 
under the letter ‘‘R’’ the number of the pieces 
received is shown, while under the letter ‘‘S’’ the 
number of pieces sold is entered. Daily footings 
in pencil are made and at the end of the month 
the total footings are made, showing total pur- 
chases and sales, average cost and average sales 
price. 


In speaking of the advantages of this system of 
keeping inventory W. L. Myerly, treasurer of the 
Gordon Lumber Co., says: 


Previous to putting this system into force it was a 
constant source of annoyance to answer the telephone 
or other inquiries such as “Have you this or that, and 
how many?” In order to reply we had to first look 
thru the warehouse or yard to find out what we had. 
It is pleasing to say that today we are not rounee 
to do this. When the inquiry comes in we immediately 
turn to the item in question as recorded in our in- 
ventory and there we have all the information desired. 

Another advantage ef this system is that we have 
always before us the kind of material actually sold. 
This gives us at a glance the margin of profit received 
from which the cost of doing business may be deducted. 
As a means of ascertaining the amount of material on 
hand and the margin for handling on any given item 
we do not believe this method can be excell 

So far as operating expense is concerned, the cost is 
such that the smallest dealer can use it. Only thirty 
minutes each day are required of a clerk in the oj 
to make the necessary entries. The material received 
is entered from the invoices and the amounts sold 
from the sales slips. We do not believe that any 
dealer whose aim is to do business promptly and 
efficiently can afford to be without some form of per- 
petual inventory. ? 
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Retailers Watch Credit Carefully 


* Detroit, Micu.; Nov. 17.—From a credit stand- 
point as well as from the point of volume of trade, 
the conditions that have existed in the building ma- 
terial trade in Detroit this year have been excep- 
tionally favorable. It is a fact, however, that 
with credit easy to obtain and with every evidence 
of future prosperity in the building game to en- 
courage them, some contractors may have extended 
themselves beyond the point of prudence dufing 
the present season. 

Because of this situation the Detroit retailers 
are trying in every way to keep just as close track 
as possible of all legal points to be considered when 
the question of credit or collection arises. The need 
for this is particularly emphasized this year be- 
cause building costs have run considerably higher 
than was expected. The Detroit Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has had prepared, therefore, the fol- 
lowing notification form to notify the owner that 
material is being furnished to his contractor: 


Notice of Furnishing Material for the Construction, 
Erection and Improvement of a Building 
or Structure 

TE ee ae eS eee eee Te rT 

Take notice that the undersigned is furnishing cer- 
tain material, to-wit: Lumber and other building mate- 
rials for use in the construction, improvement and 
ornamenting of a certain building or structure being 
eee Ne CITI OF 0. 6.5.0.6 510.5 6-6'5.8 v0 59.88 4.58 8 
contractor, having the contract with you for such erec- 
tion, construction, improvement and ornamentation, 


2 city 
which said building or structure is situated in the} or 


town 
ees Henin sa pai aw ele ss 6 ,» Wayne County, Mich., and 
described as fellows: 


SN tals 55h +9 56d dio Oe aaa aS esos ek ewhenbe 
IEP rer ree er errr ee: 


COP OH HEE HEE HEHE REE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE E EEE ees 


Cen eye se rr ee a are ees 
a cachet cia cr th ectide sede siten 
ee +55 ne eee » BD 29... 
Sent by registered mail to ............ , Owners 
Dives ea rate cue eue . 





Making Use of a Retailer’s Aid 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received 
from Maurice F. Brown, manager of the Geneva 
(Ill.) yard of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., a 
letter which said ‘‘I am sending you a sample of 
the ad I ran in our paper. I thought you would be 
interested as you will recognize some of your own 
material.’’ 

The advertisement that Mr. Brown ran is repro- 
duced herewith to point out to retailers how a timely 
and attractive advertisement can be prepared by 
taking advantage of the aids offered by the AmErt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 








A BUILDING TO MAKE SILOS FROST-PROOF 


The Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co. has an insert 
for letters summing up briefly reasons why it be- 
lieves that building activities should not be cur- 
tailed and why building should go ahead at once. 
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Coast Foresters Have an Organ 


PORTLAND, OrRE., Nov. 15.—The second number 
of ‘‘The Forest Patrolman,’’ an 8-page publica- 
tion issued by the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, Portland, is at hand. It is to 
be published twice monthly from June to Septem- 
ber and monthly thereafter. It contains matters 
of interest to forest protective workers and is for 
the ‘a of strengthening their interest in their 
work. 

Col. C. S. Chapman, the forester of the associa- 
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Money spent for a home is money saved and at the same time 
money invested You have to pay taxes when you rent, and 
interest on the owner's investment, too. 
and get the interest on your own investment. 





i There Is No Place Like Home! | 
CHARLES HARBAUGH LUMBER COMPANY 





Make a Home 
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Better build a ‘home 





Faith Bi ee 
Better build to suit your means than rent beyond your means. | 
Bc a share holder in your community, Own your home. Build now! : 
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tion, is its managing editor, while Emily 
Otis is its editor, and to her credit must 
be given for the creditable appearance 
of the first issue, which she got out 
practically alone. She has been asso- 
ciated with the association for a num- 
ber of years in charge of its office work. 

E. T. Allen, since the organization 
of the association its forester, now has 
the title of ‘‘Forest Economist,’’ it 
being more appropriate considering the 
general nature of his work, which is 
now along national lines. 





Making Silos Winter-Proof 

RupoupeH, WIs., Nov. 17.—Some time 
ago Peter Hartjes, a farmer living not 
far from Rudolph, put up a barn and 
two silos. He wanted to make the 
silos as frostproof as possible and there- 
fore erected a building around them 
which is unique in many respects. 
Two x 6 studs were erected as shown in 
the accompanying illustration on which 
shiplap was laid; then one thickness of 
black waterproof paper and 4-inch floor- 
ing were applied up and down over 
the paper. Actually this makes a very 
good looking building and is attracting 
a good deal of attention from farmers 
in this locality. A number of these 
farmers are waiting to see how the plan 
works out and doubtless should it prove 
entirely satisfactory other silos will be 
housed to make them more frostproof. 
Myron Reinhard, manager of the Ru- 
dolph yard of Kellogg Bros. Lumber 
Co., has taken an active interest in Mr. 
Hartjes’ project and, of course, furnished the ma- 
terial for the building. 


Features Special Millwork Products 


When the Roseland Mill & Lumber Co. was con- 
solidated with the A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. the 
latter company acquired a very practical and effi- 
cient mill work plant. This plant is located at 
111th Street and Stewart Avenue in Chicago and 
supplements the other Chicago operations of the 
A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. in an excellent manner. 

‘The company manufactures frames, sash, doors 
and interior finish at this plant, making a feature 
of special millwork. R. J. Dickerson may usually 
be found at the 111th Street yard in the morning, 
and he spends the afternoon visiting the other 
operations of the A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. The 
company has a dry kiln, ample yard space and a 
very complete woodworking establishment in which 
it is possible to make practically any article de- 
sired. Every effort is made to get away from 
standardized work and very frequently the com- 
pany refugss to estimate what a special bill will 
cost. Anything a customer wants is made and the 
company finds that this pays well. The company 
has worked up an especially fine reputation in the 
southern part of Chicago because of the buffets and 
similar interior fixtures it makes. The design of 
such cabinets is changed frequently and at present 
the draftsman of the company is engaged in draw- 
ing up specifications for an entirely new design. 

The policy of the company is to keep on hand 
stock sufficient for a run of several months. There- 
fore it is not surprising that the company has on 
hand today an unusually large stock. This policy 
enables the company to buy stock when it can buy 
to the best advantage. Furthermore, it enables the 
company to take orders with the assurance of being 
able to fill them in the time specified as it has the 
stock on hand. Mr. Dickerson has a very high re- 
gard for red gum and believes that this is a com- 
ing cabinet and interior finish wood. 


An experiment in pile foundations is being 
carried out. Concrete pile foundations when made 
up of solid blocks have not always given satisfac- 
This is largely because no matter how large 
the block is it tends to settle. Mr. Dickerson has 
sought to get away from this trouble by carrying 
some concrete pile foundations down 2 feet 6 inches 
from the surface of the ground, which will place 
the bottom below the frost line. This it is thought 
will do away with any settling, as the frost in 
Chicago never penetrates this distance below the 
surface. If the experiment is successful all the 
piles will be put on concrete foundations. 


The company intends to keep its stock on hand 
just as free from odds and ends as possible. For 
example, if a glass door made for some special 
order is returned or if a special piece of millwork 
comes back to the company it is disposed of just 
as quickly as a purchaser who appreciates a bargain 
can be found. 

The company does a large part of its delivering 
by motor trucks and now is operating five trucks. 
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Effects of High Prices of Farm 
Lands Upon the Lumber Business 


One of the most striking economic developments 
of the present period is the great advance in farm 
land values during the last few years. That this 
marks the beginning of a new era in American 
agriculture is the consensus of many of the most 
far seeing farmers, bankers and men of large af- 
fairs in the United States. They affirm that in- 
stead of being content with the more or less slip- 
shod and haphazard farming methods that have 
served the purpose fairly well in the past we must 
realize that new conditions are upon us and shape 
our course accordingly. We must learn from the 
older countries everything that they can teach us 
from their centuries of experience in intensive 
farming. As one authority has stated it: ‘‘We 
must realize that we are no longer one hundred 
dollar farmers on one hundred dollar land, and 
realize that we must be five hundred dollar farmers 
on five hundred dollar land.’’ 

That the changed conditions have a direct bear- 
ing upon the lumber business is very evident. In 
the judgment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, con- 
firmed by that of many lumber retailers in the 
principal farming States, they mean a larger con- 
sumption of lumber upon the farms than ever be- 
fore. No farmer possessing the brains, energy and 
initiative necessary to farm land worth $300 to 
$500 an acre and keep up with the procession is 
going to be content with the equipment that satis- 
fied his possibly more easy going predecessor. With 
land at its present value the whole farming plant 
must be kept at top notch efficiency in order to 
earn interest and a profit on the investment. That 
means, in many cases, new or enlarged barns, 
granaries, silos ete. With farm products at pres- 
ent prices ample storage for all crops is a prime 
necessity. Then, too, machinery costs more than 
ever before, and the modern farmer can not afford 
to leave it unsheltered to rust and deteriorate. 

Thinking that the views of lumber retailers in 
communities where farming is the predominating 
industry would be of interest in connection with the 
consideration of the effect of the increased land 
values upon the lumber industry letters were sent 
to a number of representative dealers, and excerpts 
from a few of the replies received are printed here- 
with, as follows: 


STERLING, Kan.—It is my belief that the higher the 
prices paid for farms the more up to date will be the 
houses and other buildings erected thereon. The 
farmer will of necessity endeavor to conserve his crops 
and house them better. The higher prices will in the 
end work to the advantage of the lumber dealer; but 
the farmer needs an object lesson, and the lumber 
dealer is the man to furnish it. He should own a farm 
and equip it so that it is a model, and then farm the 
land scientifically. The fertility of the soil is an im- 
portant item, and county agents are necessary prop- 
erly to conduct soil surveys and interest the farmers 
in building up the soil.—D. J. Fair, president D. J. 
Fair Lumber Co. 


HILLsBoro, ILL.—On the whole there is no doubt 
that higher prices of land will bring about more in- 
tensive farming, increased production and better care 
of product, equipment and live stock. Farmers have 
made many improvements since they have been get- 
ting increased prices for their product, but many 
more are needed and will be made as soon as they 
have the surplus means.—H. S. HARGRAVE. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—Land being the foundation upon 
which all improvement is made, it is my opinion that 
its enhanced value will compel better buildings for 
both the human families and the live stock, as well as 
for the implements. I think there is no question as to 
the great demand for more and better houses, and when 
there is a demand for anything so essential, and the 
buying power of the country is so wonderfully in- 
creased, the building certainly will be done. The en- 
hancement of land values far outstrips the advance in 
cost of materials and will create a demand for better 
physical equipment and buildings, in line with the 
increased value of the farm itself.—A. C. Davis, presi- 
dent A, C, Davis Lumber Co. 


WINKELMAN, ArIz.—My experience has been that in 
a new country, and even in some of the older States 
where land was cheap, farmers did very little building 
and most of their farming machinery was exposed to 
the weather ; while in more settled communities where 
land values were higher they took better care of their 
stock and implements, built better barns and the farm 
residences were of a much better type than those on 
the cheaper land. Therefore it is my opinion that the 
next ten years will witness a great improvement in the 
buildings on the farms.—F,, M. Poot, president Kelvin 
Lumber & Supply Co. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—I think that the high prices pre- 
vailing for land will tend to elevate the farmer; it 
will become necessary for him to farm more scien- 
tifically, using the most modern machinery and care- 
fully -housing it. He will be more progressive, and 
thus will harvest larger crops with less labor and 
cost, enabling him if necessary to sell his products at 
lower prices and still make a good profit. The ad- 
vanced value of land is going to give the farmer who 


has held it for the last few years a chance to sell at a 
good profit, in which case the new owner will usually 
make additional improvements, while the farmer who 
has sold his place at a good profit will have to re 
invest his money in a new home, further benefiting the 
lumber and building interests—J. F. Frey, president 
Frey Planing Mill Co. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK.—In my opinion the high price 
of farm land will have a good effect upon the building 
industry. Farmers can no longer afford to take care 
of their land, crops and tools in any but the best 
manner, which will mean more and better buildings.— 
SAMUEL GrIMgEsS, Blytheville Lumber Co. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA.—There is no doubt in 
my mind that better buildings of every description, and 
more of them, always follow an increase in prices of 
farm lands.—BE. N. HALLOocK, Hallock-Smith Co, 


Attention Called to Other Aspects 


Not all of the lumbermen who have expressed 
their views on this subject to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, however, are unreservedly of the opinion 
that high land values necessarily imply the erec- 
tion of more and better farm buildings. Some 
replies have been received calling attention to cer- 
tain other phases worthy of consideration. Ex- 
tracts from two of these follow: 


IISHER, ILL.—As to the effect of high prices of land 
on the building industry, I hardly agree that the 
farmer will be more careful with his implements, tho 
this undoubtedly is true in some instances. On the 
other hand, a landlord who has paid prevailing high 
prices for his land will, in my judgment, be inclined 
to curtail expenses in order to make interest on his in- 
vestment. Of course, this is the other extreme, but I 
feel that it will be a misfortune to some one that land 
has boomed so high. I own some myself and know 
that land is not worth what it is now selling for.— 
J. BE. McJInron. 


HASTINGS, NeB.—In my opinion prices will go down 
materially, including land prices. Land, however, 
will be the last item to decline, and will shrink less in 
price than other commodities. Our people, especially 
the farmers, will build more carefully and substan- 
tially, and will keep their buildings better painted and 
cared for. Consequently there will be less rebuilding 
and repairing, which means that there will be less 
lumber used per capita than in the past.—Hans 
HANSEN, 


rd 


Cime For Thanksgiving 


The sheriff I wanted elected 
Was beaten by seven to one; ‘ 
A half what I really expected } 
M will 


The saw bill is horribly high— 
In fact, a considerable number 
Of reasons I think of why I 
Might maybe be weary of living 
And act like the meanest of cranks. 
And yet it is time for Thanksgiving 
And I am supposed to give thanks. 


It’s near the last day’ of November; 
I’ve got a note due on ‘the first; 
The very next day is December; 
And that isn’t all of the worst; 
The party who generally pays it j 
Has asked for a little more time, > 
And I'll have jg. get out and raise it— 
My credit just now is a crime. ; 
It takes lots of scraping and sieving ; 
To squeeze paper thru at the banks, 
And yet it is time for Thanksgiving, 
And I am supposed to give thanks. 


But, say, I am glad I am busy, 
And glad there is plenty to do. 
I'll crank up my little tin Lizzie 
And borrow a thousand or two; 
My friend maybe isn’t the sheriff, 
And maybe it cost me a five, 
But why should I worry or care if oe 
He isn’t? The world will survive. 
I’m thru with because-ing and if-ing . 
Con the prices of planks. 3 
I’m glad it’s time for Thanksgiving, 
And I am supposed to give thanks. / 


The fellow who hasn’t a worry 
He doesn’t know fun when it comes; 
The man who must hustle and hurry 
And not sit and twiddle his thumbs, 
Lives life to the fullest of measure 
And knows ev’ry trouble and joy— 
And winning the game is a pleasure 
That gives him the heart of a boy. 
It’s great to be working and living! 
It’s great to be right in the ranks! 
I’m tickled it’s time for Thanksgiving, 
And mighty darned glad to give thanks! 
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To Provide a Thousand New Homes 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 17.—The first $1,000,000 
of the $2,000,000 Home and Housing Association 
capital stock has been subscribed, and it is 
planned to begin building operations within a 
very short time. The slogan of the association is 
‘*One Thousand New Homes in 1920 for St. 
Louis.’’ It is organized under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Commercial Club. 

A statement of the association declares that 
4,000 new homes should be under construction in 
St. Louis at this time to meet the demands of 
workers and their families who will be employed 
by the interests now erecting plants here. So 
great is the cry for homes that a need is felt for 
the entire capital stock of the association for this 
purpose, and an intensive campaign is now on for 
the remaining $1,000,000. _ 

Joseph O’Neil, vice president of the O’Neil 
Lumber Co., who has taken an active interest in 
the plan, to which he has given much study, is 
one of the trustees, and has been appointed a 
member of a committee to prepare by-laws and to 
recommend the personnel of the various com- 
mittees. 

The matter is being brought to the attention 
of the business interests of St. Louis thru a proc- 
lamation issued by Mayor Henry W. Kiel, as 
follows: 


The association which builds 1,000 homes where 
none were built is a greater benefactor to mankind, 
a greater civic and economic force, than an organi- 
zation which establishes a charity. The home is the 
foundation upon which municipalities and nations 
are built. The more homes owned by people, the 
greater the municipality, the stronger the nation. 


The manufacturers of the country are looking to 
St. Louis as an ideal city in which to establish 
great industries, because of the excellent trans- 
portation facilities and central location which make 
it a great distributing center. St. Louis is answer- 
ing the call with a marvelous spirit of appreciation 
and is grasping her opportunity in a masterful man- 
ner, adding new glories to her renown as a pro- 
gressive city. 


To meet the industrial growth of our city we need 
4,000 new homes immediately. This can not be 
achieved by private enterprise, and the Home and 
Housing Association has been organized by public 
spirited men to supply this need. Reviewing the 
personnel of the association, I am confident that the 
enterprise will go over in the true St. Louis way. 
As chief executive of St. Louis, I pledge the full- 
est measure of support and codperation of the city 


administration to the Home and Housing Associa- 
tion. 

The purpose and plan of the association are set 
forth as follows: 


This association is formed for the purpose of pro- 
viding more and better housing facilities in the city 
of St. Louis and to enable wage earners, ed 
employees and others to own their own homes. 

In pursuit of this aim the association has under- 
taken to create a fund of $2,000,000 to be used in the 
construction of model, permanent type homes, pat- 
terned closely after the approved designs developed 
by the United States Housing Corporation during 
the war. It is planned to put this program under 
way by beginning construction as soon as $1,000,000 


is subscribed. 
Bullding Plan 

In order to secure the greatest economy in build- 
ing, it is planned to erect these homes in groups, 
taking advantage of quantity production to reduce 
the cost. This method will admit of each group be- 
ing laid out with proper regard for environment, 
consistency of design, relation of each home to 
neighboring houses, attractiveness of the whole and 
other factors which make for pleasant living con- 
ditions. ‘ 
Sales Plan 

These homes are to be sold to workers on the basis 
of an initial payment of 10 percent and the balance 
in small monthly payments extending over a period 
of ten years or more, each payment to include all 
carrying charges, as well as a margin to apply 
against the principal. It is estimated that the 
monthly cost to the purchaser under this plan will 
be very little, if any, in excess of ordinary rent on a 
house of the same value. 

Trust Fund and Stock 

The trust fund of $2,000,000 is divided in shares 
of the par value of $100 each. It is not intended that 
any return in excess of 6 percent shall accrue to the 
subscribers to this fund, as the enterprise is de- 
signed solely in the interest of a Greater St. Louis. 
Following this principle, it is*provided in the articles 
of association that no salary shall be paid to any 
member of the board of trustees. Every possible 
protection has been given :the subscriber to insure 
the safety of this investment. Stock will be ar- 
ranged so that a subscriber will not be called upon 
for an average of more than 10 percent monthly. 


The statement calls attention to the fact that 
within less than a year new industries represent- 
ing an investment of more than $20,000,000 in 
buildings and equipment and requiring more than 
16,000 additional workers have located here. The 
supplying of homes is regarded as a civic task, 
as private enterprise alone can not possibly pro- 
vide the required number of homes within such 
a short period. 
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Nine States Already Represented in Great School Contest 


The response from lumbermen to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
suggestion with regard to offering prizes and starting contests in local 
schools has met with immediate and enthusiastic response, and the 
campaign promises splendid results both along the line of helping edu- 
cate the public, especially the coming generation, with regard to the 
uses of wood, and of providing a theme and basis for local advertising 
different from the stereotyped form. 

The widespread interest aroused by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
announcement and description of the plan, which appeared on page 40 
of the Nov. 15 issue, is shown by the fact that up to the time of going 
to press this week letters have been received from lumbermen in nine 
States, widely separated geographically, expressing their enthusiastic 
approval of the idea and stating that they are offering prizes and start- 
ing contests in their several localities. The States represented 
include New York and New Hampshire on the east and Oregon on the 
west, the others being Arizona, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, South Carolina and 
Kentucky. Additional entries are being received daily, and all indications 
are favorable for as big a contest, in its national aspect, as was that 
conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a year ago in the interest 
of home building, in which about 50,000 compositions were written by 
school children and a great impetus given to the “own your home” 
movement. : 

There is still ample time to start local contests and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN hopes that there will be many more entries. All infor- 
mation needed for starting contests will be found en page 40 of the 
Nov. 15 issue. If you do not have that issue at hand a reprint of the 
announcement will be sent upon request. While the local lumberman 
necessarily must take the initiative in starting a contest the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN co-operates at every step, mainly along these lines: 
(1) by offering cash prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10 and $5 for best 
five essays written in local contests; (2) by offering to the first 100 
lumbermen or lumber concerns to start contests their choice of two 
standard, up-to-the-minute lumber books; (3) by personal letters of 
advice and suggestions as to methods that have been found valuable 
in previous contests; (4)°,by printing, at the close of the contests, the 


Following are a few typical comments made by lumbermen who have 
already started contests or are about to do so: 


MIAMI, ARIZ.—We think your plan is a good one both from the educational 
standpoint and as an advertising scheme and wish to be one of the “first 100” to 
help put this over the top—NORMAN-LIGHT LUMBER CO. 

MAYSVILLE, KY.—We are interested in your school contest and will get busy 
right away. We are willing to put $50 cash prizes into this. Our county and 
city superintendents of schools will co-operate with us.—-MAYSVILLE LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

GABLE, S. C.—This is a splendid and we are going to ask the principal 
of our school to try it out.—THE BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. 

ONEONTA, N. Y.—Our high school has decided to put on a contest for the 
best essay on a lumber subject. I am enclosing a clipping regarding it. Please 
send ten copies of the circular explaining your part in the contest.—BRIGGS 
LUMBER CO. 

ROLFE, IOWA.—I am going ahead with the contest and expect to advertise it 
in next week’s issue of our local paper. I have no doubt the editer will help 
me a lot as he is really “alive.” I have already received from Prof. Bloom his 
cordial approval of the contest.—J. T. GRANT. 

CONWAY, N. H.—Believing that your idea of competition among school children 
and teaching them the uses of wood is a good one we have decided to start a 
contest here and shall follow as closely as possible the plan outlined in your . 
Nov. 15 issue.—A. C. KENNETT. 

NEWARK, OHIO.—We think the plan is a good one and are considering the 
advisability of putting on contests at two of our yards.—R. B. WHITE LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

MADISON, IND.—We are considering staging a contest in conjunction with our 
manual training school along the lines suggested in your last issue-——MADISON 
LUMBER CO. 


More comment of similar tenor could be printed if space permitted, 
but the above is sufficient to show that the plan is meeting with instant 
favor from lumbermen who wish to do some local advertising this fall 
along lines somewhat out of the ordinary, and at the same time help 
to draw attention to the varied uses of wood. 

As the page announcement in the Nov. 15 issue contains all the 
information needed to start a local contest, all that is necessary is to 
“get busy” immediately along the lines there indicated, and to write the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that you are doing so. 








pictures of the prize winners and the best three essays submitted. 








ANALYZES WEST COAST CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 15.—Recently the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association requested that the 
Railroad Administration go definitely on record 
concerning efforts to relieve the car shortage and 
to indicate future prospects for such relief. In 
reply to that request Robert B. Allen, secretary of 
the association, received the following statement 
from R. H. Aishton, northwestern regional direc- 
tor: 

Have taken pains to read very carefully your 
favor, and I sympathize fully with the desire of the 
members of your association to get as good infor- 
mation as possible as to the car supply you may 
anticipate will be available in the Pacific North- 
west district. 


Desirous of Revenue from Lumber Hauling 

There is every inducement for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to furnish the largest possible car sup- 
ply for lumber shippers in your territory. There 
is probably no business offered in the northwestern 
region that pays, on the whole, as much gross rev- 
enue as the lumber shipments from the Pacific 
coast. During the period since July that you re- 
port shortage has existed we have not been uncon- 
scious of the desirability, from a railroad stand- 
point, of collecting as much revenue as possible. 
I am stating these facts as an indication that 
supplying your people with all the cars they can 
load is, and has been, just as much perhaps to our 
interest as to theirs. 


Offered More Traffic Than It Can Handle 

The real answer to these difficulties is that the 
railroad transportation machine is being offered 
more traffic than its facilities permit it to handle. 
You understand, of course, that very little money 
was spent by railroads for additional equipment, 
either locomotives or cars, increased trackage, 
improved terminal facilities etc., for a number of 
years before the Government took over the roads 
as @ war measure. The reasons are familiar to 
everyone and, whatever may have been the cause, 
the poor standing of the railroads in the financial 
markets made it impossible to keep up the prop- 
erties in a manner at all equal to the growing, de- 
mands. The ending of actual hostilities less than a 
year from the time the roads were taken over, re- 
sulting in an uncertain tenure of Government con- 
trol and a consequent disinclination of the corpo- 
rations to agree to expenditures during the interim, 
has made it out of the question to put into effect 
any comprehensive plans for enlargement or im- 
a of transportation machinery of the coun- 
ry. 
Westbound Movement Decreased: Sifice Armistice 

These facts are recited because they have an ac- 
tual and direct bearing upon’ the difficulties con- 
fronting the shippers of lumber on the Pacific coast. 
Since the armistice was signed, as you know, there 
has been a marked decrease in the westbound loaded 


movement into that. territory. For the first six 
months of 1918 we handled 86,075 cars westbound 
thru the Puget Sound gateways, as compared with 
78,059 during the last six months of the year and 
72,807 during the first six months of this year. This 
reduction in westbound movement meant, of course, 
the necessity of increasing the westbound movement 
of empty cars to provide supply for outbound load- 
ing, which, of course, is always very much in ex- 
cess of the inbound movement. For the first eight 
months of the year we did very well on equalizing 
the total number of cars in and out of the Pacific 
Northwest district, and it was not until after the 
first of September that the total number of cars 
moved out exceeded the number moved in. Up to 
that date we delivered 7,500 more box cars into the 
territory than had been taken out, but we had taken 
out 6,000 more open cars, 


Northwest Lost 6,644 Cars in Two Months 


In your letter you refer to a loss of 7,700 cars for 
September and October. My figures, as reported by 
the roads, show that during September the Pacific 
Northwest district lost 2,372 box and 1,776 open 
cars; but during October the box car movement con- 
siderably improved, resulting in a net loss for the 
month of 793 box cars and a loss of 1,703 open cars. 
This made a total loss of 3,165 box cars and 3,479 
open cars, or 6,644 cars in all. 

The Great Northern, about which you make spe- 
cial mention, lost 1,199 box cars in September and 
only 230 in October, which makes a much better 
showing, altho, of course, we want to get the move- 
ment heavier the other way. The Great Northern 
loss on open cars was about the same both months. 


Apple Crop Makes Heavy Demand for Equipment 
I note you refer to the fact that the Pacific coast 
lumber industry is not asking preferential treat- 
ment as against coal or foodstuffs. In this connec- 
tion you no doubt have in mind the very heavy 
burden, particularly on the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, at this time in the handling of the 
unprecedented apple crop from Washington and 
Oregon. This movement requires a considerable 
share of the locomotive power in the service of the 
thru transcontinental business and necessarily will 
interfere to some extent with the movement of box 
and open cars westbound for lumber loading. I 
hesitate to make any definite prediction as to what 
these roads, and the others, will be able to do in 
the way of supplying equipment for lumber loading 
during the succeeding three or four months. We 
are already experiencing interference from weather 
conditions unusually severe at this time of the year, 
and if this is an augury of what is coming we may 
expect considerable interference from this source. 


Coal Cars Belng Crowded to Puget Sound 


At the present time, due to the coal strike, we 
have ordered all coal cars available on the lines west 
of the Mississippi River crowded into the Puget 


Sound district to the full extent of the ability of the 
roads to handle, and this will have some effect in 
offsetting the loss of open cars that has already oc- 
curred; but I am not at all sanguine in view of the 
general crowded conditions of the roads with the 
heavy traffic being handled at the present time 
that this will be of very great help. 


Movement for Quarter Increased 20 Percent 


The reports of the northwestern region for the 
months of August, September and October show 
loading this year a total of 232,937 cars of lumber 
and forest products, which represents an increase of 
approximately 40,000 cars, or 20 percent, compared 
with last year. I have not received from Mr. Gil- 
man the detailed figures as to lumber loading in the 
Pacific Northwest district this October, compared 
with last, but notice that September this year shows 
a total of 49,419 cars—an increase of over 2,500 cars 
compared with last year, and that in August you 
loaded 52,441 cars compared with 46,545 in July. 
Outside of May and June, which were a little heav- 
ier, these months show heavier loading than any 
other month since September, 1918, which is as far 
as my figures go. 


September Total Movement Largest on Record 


September this year also shows a heavy increase 
in other loading out of the Pacific Northwest dis- 
trict, the total for everything except lumber and 
forest products being 52,876 cars—the largest of any 
month for the previous year. This, of course, indi- 
cates that the transportation demands upon the 
railroads serving that territory are unusually great 
at this time. The fact that both August and Sep- 
tember this year showed a heavier total of cars 
handled in that territory than for any other month 
this year, and an actual increase of nearly 10 per- 
cent compared with last year, at a time when gen- 
eral business in that district, as you know, was 
very heavy, certainly indicates that the roads are 
functioning in pretty good shape. 


Can Not Offer Definite Hope of Betterment 


I have taken pains in this letter to outline the 
facts of the situation as fully as I have them, with 
the hope that they may give you some light as to the 
situation confronting the railroads and the pros- 
pects for your territory. It is not my purpose to 
give you any optimistic predictions that can not be 
fulfilled. I appreciate very much your expression 
of ‘‘sympathetic appreciation of the problems con- 
fronting the railroads” and your attitude of co- 
operation. You may be sure that if there is any 
way that we can increase the movement of empty 
cars into the Pacific Northwest district for your 
loading it will be done, but at the present time I 
can not offer any definite hope that this will be ac- 
complished. 

Should be glad to have you keep me advised of 
any specific difficulties which we may be able to 
remedy and you may rest assured that we will keep 
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LEGAL BRIEFS PRESENT TRANSIT CAR STATUS 


Counsel of Opposing Interests Offer Their Claims Exhaustively — Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers 
Detail Operation and Effects of Reconsignment Privilege 


Before the United States Railroad Administration 
in re Reconsignment of Lumber in Transit 


To Hon. Max Thelen, Director Division of Public Serv- 
ice, United States Railroad Administration ; Hon. 
Edward W. Chambers, Director Division of Trafiic, 
United States Railroad Administration. 


Gentlemen: At the close of the hearing it was 
agreed that counsel should file briefs. In compliance 
with this understanding we herewith submit sugges- 
tions which we trust may be of value in considering 
the testimony disclosed by the record. 


Before undertaking a discussion of the record facts 
a useful purpose might be served by briefly challenging 
attention to the position of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, as well as other associated 
groups that are supporting the order heretofore issued 
by the administration. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
an organization representing twelve regional associa- 
tions. Broadly speaking, the association covers the 
lumber producing sections of the United States, Thru 
the constituent membership of its subscribing regional 
associations the National represents approximately fif- 
teen hundred producing mills. The annual shipment of 
these mills will approximate 67 percent of all lumber 
shipments. In round figures, the membership mills 
move about 20,000,000,000 feet annually. 

As stated, within the membership of the National 
there are approximately fifteen hundred mills. These 
mills embrace large producers and small producers. 
In this connection the testimony of W. BE. Gardner, 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, will be 
recalled. The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
covers producing regions in Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama. Practically all of the mills in these States are 
within the class that might be designated “small mills.” 

We do not have before us the number of mills com- 
prehended within the membership of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, but, as Mr. Gardner 
stated, practically all of the members of this constitu- 
ent organization are small mill operations. There are 
literally thousands of large operations outside the 
membership of the National, also thousands of small 
operations. 

The point we seek to impress is that there is noth- 
ing peculiar in the membership of the National. It 
represents normal producing operations. This fact is 
significant because when the National expresses itself, 
as in this instance, it speaks for the industry in the 
broadest possible way and does not seek to advantage 
any special type of production. 


The Associations’ Attitude 


On June 6, 1919, at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee in Chicago, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 


“Resolved, That the traffic committee is requested 
to lay before the appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment the facts touching the use of transit cars with 
the view to the elimination of the evils resulting there- 
from and for this purpose to join with a similar com- 
mittee of the retail lumber dealers.” 

The purpose of this resolution was to challenge at- 
tention to the abuse of the reconsignment privilege. 

It will be recalled that at the hearing counsel for 
the Wholesale Distributors’ group constantly reiterated 
the statement that the manufacturers were seeking to 
destroy the reconsignment privilege as such. No one 
but counsel has so testified. The only evidence there 
is in this record as to the purpose of the manufac- 
turers touching their support of the administration’s 
order is the resolution above quoted. And as the 
resolution clearly makes manifest, the sole purpose 
of the manufacturers is to correct the transportation 
evils incident to the use of transit cars. In other 
words, there is a car shortage—every producing region 
need more, and then more cars. Coincident with this 
condition it was manifest that railroad equipment was 
being used at transit points for storage purposes. At 
the very time when mills were clamoring for cars and 
consumption calling for lumber the instrumentalities 
of transportation were being diverted to other than a 
transportation purpose. It was to correct this situ- 
ation that the manufacturers acted originally and 
it is their sole motive in supporting the wholesome and 
wise order here under review. It is idle for men to 
talk about the attitude of the manufacturers being 
grounded in a hope to abolish the transit car privi- 
lege. The privilege is recognized as a legal right 
and it is a matter of no consequence what any mill 
man, retailer or anyone else may think of the matter. 
Practically every witness who testified in support of 
the order made it clear that they were not seeking 
to destroy the reconsignment privilege as such but 
were opposed to the abuse of the privilege. Many of 
these witnesses were champions of the transit car 
and frankly asserted that they did not feel it would 
be wise to abolish the privilege. No matter what coun- 
sel may reiterate, the fact remains and the record dis- 
closes that those who are supporting the administra- 
tion’s order are doing so for the purpose of correcting 
an abuse in the use of transportation facilities. 

Similar action to that taken by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was taken by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

This latter association, as its name implies, is na- 
tional in character and embraces within its member- 
ship city and rural lumber merchants. The larger 
proportion of its membership is drawn from the cities. 








Correcting an Abuse 


There exists an unquestioned shortage of lumber 
thruout the country. This shortage was in part due 
to a car shortage. Side tracks at transit points were 
filled with cars, loaded with lumber. These cars were 
being literally auctioned to the highest bidders and 
naturally, in view of market conditions, had a most 
deleterious effect. But it is not our purpose to dis- 
cuss the economic phase of this problem. We are con- 
cerned in the transportation element. We simply are 
seeking to challenge attention to the motives that 
prompted the retailers to codperate with the manu- 
facturers in this transportation matter, and this mo- 
tive, in a word, was grounded in the thought that 
while the dealers’ yards needed lumber the mills were 
claiming that the lumber could not be shipped because 
there were no cars. 

In addition to the retailers and the manufacturers 
coming forward and giving their support to this order, 
there were present at the hearing a goodly number of 
wholesalers. Some of these wholesalers who testified 
in favor of the order were members of the Wholesale 
Distributors and made manifest the point that they 
were there seeking to correct an abuse and had no de- 
sire to destroy the legal transit privilege. 

We thus find at the outset that those who are giving 
support to the order represent the normal activities 
of the industry in the producing as well as the dis- 
tributing phases. 

Our contention is that the holding of these cars in 
transit for a week, ten days, three weeks, thirty days 
at a time does result in affecting the car supply. 
Therefore the administration is, we contend, within 
its legal right in promulgating the order in ques- 
tion. 

Endorsement by High Authority 


At this point it might be proper to call attention 
to a few of the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wherein the legal phase of this whole 
situation has been examined into and definite princi- 
ples established. In Detroit Traffic Association vs. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 21 I. C. C., 257, 
they said: 

“There is an ever-present temptation before the 
shipper to convert the reconsignment privilege into 
a means of indefinite storage. So long as the de- 
murrage fees are paid the’ consignee regards it as his 
right to delay reconsignment as long as he pleased, 

“The privilege of reconsignment properly carries no 
such right. Not a little consideration has been given 
to this question of unnecessary detention and its rela- 
tion to the shortage of cars that works such a hard- 
ship upon the shipping community generally—and 
practices have grown up that do absolute injustice to 
other shippers. This question of detention, however, 
is one that must be worked out by itself, and it is not 
well that the advantages of reconsignment should be 
thrown away in order to avoid abuses that can be 
remedied in other ways. If the demurrage charge 
of $1 a day is not sufficient to eliminate the abuse 
of excessive and unreasonable detention, the remedy 
lies in increasing the fee to an effective amount, not 
in the denial of a privilege that has elements of ex- 
treme value.” 

And again in C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 22 I. C. C., 75, they state— 

“We do not find that the limitation of the recon- 
signment privilege under the thru rate to first forty- 
eight hours after the arrival of a car at destination is 
unreasonable; in fact, we recognize the need of such 
a limitation to prevent the use of cars for storage 
purposes, one of the abuses incident to an allowance 
of the reconsignment privilege.’ 

And again in the Reconsignment Case, supra, 47 
I. C. C., 590— 

“Much testimony was offered bearing upon the com- 
mercial value and necessity of reconsignment of lum- 
ber which it is not necessary or practicable to detail 
fully in this report. However, no claim is made of any 
inherent difficulty in storing lumber; the lumber ts 
distributed to customers while in transit according to 
their needs. This method is said to be of special value 
to the small manufacturers who can not afford to main- 
tain sales agencies, Therefore, it is claimed any re- 
striction of reconsignment would tend to throw the 
business into the hands of large concerns. It is alleged, 
however, that shipments are delayed thru causes not 
arising from transportation. When a shipment reaches 
a hold point unsold and the market is rising, the dealer 
has an incentive to hold his shipment awaiting a 
further advance in price. On a falling market, on the 
other hand, the customer defers his purchase. In 
either case, it is said, the car is detained, the terminal 
congested and other shippers deprived of the use of 
the carrier’s equipment and other facilities. Delays 
arising from such causes are to be unqualifiedly con- 
demned. The fact that many of the wholesale lumber 
dealers reconsign practically all of their shipments, 
while the eastern grain dealers whose situation has 
been discussed reconsign only from 20 percent to 25 
percent of their shipments, indicates a radically dif- 
ferent cause and purpose of the reconsignments in con- 
nection with the two classes of traffic. The possi- 
bility of such results of the carriers’ present practices 
supports the belief that adequate compensation for the 
full period of detention awaiting orders, and, if neces- 
sary, a penalty in addition are in the public interest.” 


The Storage Abuse 


_ Note the point made by the commission wherein it 
is suggested that “no claim is made of any inherent 


difficulty in storing lumber.” This is indeed the very 
crux of the whole situation. There is no necessity of 
using transportation facilities for lumber storage pur- 
poses at the transit point. 

In so far as the legal status of this order is con- 
cerned there can be no argument. The law is plain in 
reference thereto. In this connection, we challenge 
attention to the thought that where this transit car 
matter has been before the commission the commission 
has not only criticised the abuse of the privilege but 
has plainly indicated that corrective measures should 
be taken. In harmony with this very thought the ad- 
ministration’s order applies. 

Altho car shortage conditions recur every year, yet 
at no time in our history were conditions so disturbed 
industrially as now. The mills have the lumber, the 
people need it and cars should be used for their proper 
purpose. ’ 

The commission in the Reconsignment Case, supra, 
said: “When a shipment reaches a hold point unsold 
and the market is rising, the dealer has an incentive 
to hold his shipment awaiting a further advance in 
price.” In harmony with the suggestion made by the 
commission, note the following excerpt from a cir- 
cular letter issued by Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
a large transit car operator of St. Louis, Mo., dated 
Oct. 13, as follows: 

“We desire to move all these at once and would 
thank you to look over these few cars and wire us 
immediately best price you can allow on any or all 
of them.” 

This is not selling lumber; it is simply an auction- 
ing method, wherein the car is sold to the highest 
bidder. 

It would too much burden this statement to quote 
from other transit car letters, tending to the same 
purport. 

Discrimination 

The question of discrimination has been raised. We 
will discuss this phase in two separate paragraphs. 

(a) Manifestly this order involves no unjust dis- 
crimination. It will result in neither advantage nor 
disadvantage to other related commodities, 


At the hearing reference was made by counsel (see - 


record, page 235) to cars loaded with fruit being 
permitted to be held at transit points for indefinite 
periods. It is beside the point to urge that fruit 
would be held as lumber is held at these transit points, 
The facts are that some cars of lumber have been held 
as long as thirty to forty days. 


(b) Those opposing the order claim that if the 
transit car is to be penalized when held at the hold 
point beyond the two days free time, then there should 
be a penalty put on cars that are not promptly un- 
loaded at destination. 

But those who make this claim seem utterly to dis- 
regard not only the logic of the situation but the de- 
cisions of the commission wherein this very phase has 
been covered. In the Recongsignment Case, 47 I. C. C., 
590, the commission specifically recognized a distinc- 
tion between the holding of cars on reconsignment and 
the holding of cars at loading and unloading points, as 
follows : 

“Tt is to be considered that the necessity of forcing 
the movement of cars held for orders is greater than 
in the case of cars held for loading and unloading. 
In the former case the cars are in the carriers’ yards 
while in the latter they are usually on public delivery 
or industrial tracks. The efficiency of present demur- 
rage charges to prevent undue detention was urged by 
protestants in opposing other proposed rules. There 
is merit in the carriers’ contention that a reconsigning 
charge is also necessary to effect the purpose. With 
the allowance of free time under the demurrage rules, 
the shipper hopes that he will be able to dispose of his 
shipment before demurrage accrues, and is inclined 
to minimize the hazard of failure, but with the cer- 
tainty before him of a charge covering all detention 
he will make a greater effort to ship without recon- 
signing, or at least to reconsign without detaining 
cars,” 

With much earnestness, apparently, counsel oppos- 
ing the order urged that if the $10 penalty charge was 
to continue then a similar charge should be placed on 
the retailer who did not promptly unload the car at 
destination. The zeal of the opponents of this order 
went so far as to prompt them to state that if this 
were done they would be perfectly satisfied and would 
go away feeling that equity and justice had been done, 
Be it marked that this urgency was made when in quite 
the same breath the gentlemen claimed that the $10 
penalty would utterly and completely destroy forty 
thousand sawmill operations in the’ United States. 
“Consistency, thou art a jewel!” 

Reasonableness of the $10 Charge 

Here, again, the situation is clarified if we will 
but turn to the numerous cases wherein this very prob- 
lem has been decided by the commission. In the case 
of New York Harbor storage, 47 I. C. C., 141, the com- 
mission held : 

“It must be remembered, however, that the rules and 
charges now under consideration are proposed be- 
cause the others failed on the principle that a penalty 
tends to become more effective as it is made more 
severe,” 

The administration was within its legal rights when 
it imposed the penalty that the order carries. Every 
presumption of law is in favor of its reasonableness. 
The burden is on the opponents of this order to demon- 
strate the unreasonableness of the order. This record 
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will be searched in vain for testimony that will sup- 
port that burden. 

In the case of the Rockford Fuel & Lumber Co. et al., 
Docket No. 10,628, Tentative Report, it was held— 

“A charge which is assessed as a penalty is not for 
that reason unlawful if its purpose and effect is to 
secure a public benefit such as the more expeditious 
movement of equipment or release of cars.” 

Again, the commission held in Coal from Arkansas 
and Other States, 49 I, C. C., 727: 

“At no time should there be a wasteful or extrava- 
gant use of equipment, and where that occurs thru the 
responsibility of the shipper a fitting penalty might 
justly be imposed to prevent it. Where physical dis- 
abilities prevent the carriers from handling certain 
kinds of traffic for particular destination or where 
the consignees are unable promptly to accept delivery, 
the embargo is properly invoked.” 

In Pittsburgh & Ohio Mining Co. et al. vs. B. & O.. 
40, I. C. C. 409, it was stated: 

“We have expressed the view that the carriers are 
justified in establishing car service rules which will 
insure the prompt release of equipment; that demur- 
rage charges represent in part a compensation to the 
carrier for the use of its equipment and in part a 
penalty imposed upon shippers for the detention of 
cars; that carriers are not obliged to provide storage 
in cars, but if they do so they are entitled to reason- 
able compensation for the service; that consignee has 
no legal right to use a car as a warehouse; that the 
business of a railroad is transportation not storage; 
that it is to the interest of both carriers and shippers 
that cars be promptly released ; and that an obligation 
rests upon carrier so to conduct its business that all of 
its patrons shall be accorded the fullest and freest use 
of its equipment.” 

In re. advances in demurrage charges on interstate 
traffic the commission held : 

“The railroad is able to serve the public only when 
its cars are used for moving freight, and can satis- 
factorily and properly serve the public only when its 
tracks are available for reasonable prompt delivery 
of freight. If a coal mine can not get cars to fill its 
orders it is more than probable that thousands of cars 
loaded with coal are held in various distributing cen- 
ters awaiting favorable markets. These illustra- 
tions are not hypothetical; they are drawn from every 
day experiences and clearly demonstrate the harm 
that may be done the public thru the undue deten- 
tion of cars. Many commodities are forwarded steadily 
from points of production when final destinations are 
not known and are distributed to various destinations 
under reconsignment privileges. In some instances 
these privileges have been carried to such an extent 
as to form a real abuse. * * * Some way cer- 
tainly should be devised by which the shipper is pre- 
vented from withdrawing cars from the service of 
transportation, since otherwise the entire public must 
euffer.” 25 1. C. C,, 314. 

Until at the time this order was promulgated there 
were thousands of cars being sent into transit without 
decided destinations. You can readily understand 
what would be the result from the carriers’ standpoint 
if all lumber manufacturers took advantage of the re- 
consignment privilege in the handling of their lumber 
shipments. If every manufacturer in the United States 
would ship their cars of lumber before they were sold 
and depended upon selling them after they were in 
transit, which rights they would be entitled to under 
existing rules, it obviously would be necessary for the 
carriers to take immediate steps to stop such practice. 

Just this further word as to the unreasonableness 
of the charge: In one breath counsel contends that 
the charge is unreasonable and in the next breath 
says that he will be perfectly satisfied if the adminis- 
tration will put the same unreasonable charge on some- 
body else. Here, again, the logic of the opponents 
of this order halts and stumbles. 


Miscellaneous Points 


1. Mr. E. E. Eversull, of the W. T. Ferguson Co., 
of St. Louis, brought out the point (see record page 
12) that a dishonest retailer might by a mere tech- 
nicality refuse a car when it had reached destination 
and under the rules the shipper would, after the lapse 
of ten or twelve days, be compelled to resell at a loss 
due to the high demurrage. 

We take it that the car supply of the United States 
is not going to be held up due to the alleged dishonesty 
of some tricky dealer here and there. However, aside 
from this angle, demurrage rule No. 4, which provides 
when carload freight is refused at destination, that 
notice of such refusal shall be sent by wire within 
twenty-four hours, will cover this situation. 

2. Mr. Eversull and Mr. Mickle read into the record 
a statement (see record, pages 9 and 85) that the 
carriers showed that 142 cars were held at East St. 
Louis, Cairo and Mounds under date of Oct. 8, as 
against 74 under date of Oct. 22. It would seem 
from this statement that the order was having a whole- 
some effect. 

8. O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, stated (see record, page 113) that 
upon receipt of notice of the order he at once wired 
consignment mills not to load any more cars, and he 
further stated that he advised his Seattle office to 
refrain from even buying any further lumber on the 
Pacific coast. 

Just why a wholesale lumberman would suddenly 
go out of business due to this order in face of 
the fact that there is a lumber famine thruout the 
United States is beyond comprehension, It is true 
that the order will prevent, during these times of an 
advancing market, further speculation in the wholesal- 
ing of lumber, but in so far as the orderly and legiti- 
mate sale of lumber products is concerned the order 
can not have evil effect. 


Illuminating Instances 


That this is true is indicated from the record in so 
far as Mr. Renfro’s own operations are concerned. 
We are attaching hereto transit cars offered by the 


Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. Oct. 16 they offered twenty- 
four cars; Oct. 21, nineteen cars; Oct. 23, fifteen cars ; 
Oct. 28, eleven cars; Oct. 28, fifteen cars; Oct. 31, 
fifteen cars, All of these offers were subsequent to the 
promulgation of the order, 

If it be contended that these are cars that were 
already in transit when the order was promulgated 
then we assert that this fact in and of itself demon- 
strates that in so far as the time element is concerned 
a transit car-operator has plenty of time to dispose 
of his lumber while the cars are in transit and in 
addition is given two full free days when the cars reach 
the transit point. 

Mr. Riefling, of the Miles Timber & Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis, in a general way testified (record, page 141) 
to the same purport as did Mr. Renfro. We are attach- 
ing to this brief transit car lists from Mr. Riefling’s 
company; one of Oct. 18 showing forty-three cars; 
one of Oct. 22, showing twenty-two cars; Oct. 25, 
twenty-two cars; Oct. 29, eighteen cars, and Nov. 1, 
eighteen cars. 

Here again it may be claimed that these are cars 
that were on the rails when the order was promul- 
gated, and the statement holds true that abundance 
of time is allowed for disposing of lumber shipped 
on a runaway market such as the present. If, on the 
other hand, these cars have been put on the rails since 
the order was issued, it indicates that this order is not 
going to destroy “forty thousand’ small mill opera- 
tions in the United States. In fact, it rather throws 
light upon the suggestion that they will be perfectly 
satisfied with the order if the administration will but 
put the gaff into the retailers. 

It is possible that, due to the failure of the shipper 
to notify promptly the transit car wholesaler when 
shipment is started, the wholesaler may be handicapped 
as to the time element under such circumstances, but 
this is the fault of his shipper and in no way militates 
against the logic of the order itself. Thru the medium 
of the mail or by wire the wholesaler can be advised 
days, and in some instances weeks, in advance of the 
time the car will arrive at the reconsignment point. 
Mr. Gloor, of the Gloor & Ortman Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, was one of the witnesses who testified (see 
record, page 34) to the effect that he was going to 
be put out of business due to the fact that the order 
would result in not giving sufficient time between ship- 
ment and arrival to transact business. Nevertheless, 
we find that on Oct. 14 Mr. Gloor’s company shipped 
seventeen cars ; Oct. 18, ten cars; Oct. 21, eleven cars; 
Oct. 24, ten cars; Oct. 28, nine cars; Oct. 31, eight 
cars, and Nov. 4, twelve cars. 

One of two things must be true. Either the wit- 
ness has not been put out of business or the shipments 
enumerated indicate that he has had plenty of time 
to do business. Mr. George T. Mickle, of Chicago, 
testified (see record, page 69) in effect that unless 
the administration would permit him to use transpor- 
tation facilities, now so much needed, for storage pur- 
poses his company was certainly going to go on the 
rocks, and yet we find that on Oct. 15 Mr. Mickle’s 
company had twenty-nine cars in transit; Oct. 18, 
twenty-six cars; Oct. 22, sixteen cars; Oct. 25, eleven 
cars; Oct. 29, fourteen cars; Nov. 1, nineteen cars. 
a of course, are but a vagrant few of Mr. Mickle’s 
lists, 

The Union Wholesale Lumber Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, in a circular dealing with this order in a very 
classic way exposes the illogic of the opposition to 
the order. Among other things stated in this excellent 
analysis we quote the following: 

“This new order of the Railroad Administration, 
which: has provoked such a protest, but which protest 
is confined to a very few concerns, does not revoke 
any of the privileges of reconsignment that have so 
long been recognized as essential to the successful 
conduct of the wholesale lumber business. ‘The re- 
consigning privilege still exists with a reasonable 
amount of free time to permit of reconsigning. What 
actually has been ordered stopped—or paid for—is the 
use of railroad equipment for private storage purposes. 
Such an order is reasonable enough.” 

It will be recalled that in support of this order a 
considerable number of wholesalers, some of whom 
handle transit cars and others who did a straight 
wholesaling business, were called. It would too much 
burden this brief to undertake an analysis of this 
class of testimony. In this testimony this fact, how- 
ever, was clearly developed, that the so-called ‘small 
mill man” was in no danger of having no outlet for 
his lumber. In fact, these wholesalers demonstrated 
that the product from this type of mill was continually 
moving thru the ordinary channels of wholesale dis- 
tribution. Changes were rung again and again on the 
elimination of the small mill if the speculative whole- 
salers were not permitted to use railroad facilities for 
warehouse purposes. Anyone familiar with the indus- 
trial conditions of the nation at this time’ knows that 
there is neither logic nor sense in this contention. 
Every foot of lumber that can be produced is eagerly 
sought for. 


However, as was stated at the beginning of this 
discussion, we are here concerned in but one problem, 
and that is, what effect does the abuse of the transit 
privilege have on transportation? The facts demon- 
strated that literally thousands of cars are put out 
of service by this unnatural use of transportation facil- 
ities. This should be corrected in the interest of the 
public, 

4. Much was said about the various organizations 
that were protesting against this order. The truth 
is there is but one organization protesting against it, 
and that is the Distributors, and even this organization 
is not unanimous. A brief summary of the situation 
might serve: 


Approval from the Experienced 


The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ organiza- 
tion, the strongest organization of wholesalers in the 
country, passed this resolution: 

“Believing a charge of the present nature will prove 
an effective means of limiting shippers to the proper 


use of the privilege, we approve the present order; 
provided, first, that the charge imposed is shown to be 
fair and reasonable for the service rendered and, sec- 
ond, that the discrimination against lumber and forest 
products resulting from this order be removed.” 


We feel that we have adequately disposed of the 
reasonableness of the charge and the discriminatory 
feature of the situation. Independent of these two 
provisos, however, and directly in point, this whole- 
sale organization goes on record as recognizing the 
abuse of the transit privilege, which is the whole point 
at issue here, and acknowledges that steps should be 
taken to correct it. This attitude is not only in har- 
mony with the unquestioned need of the hour, but is 
in harmony with the repeated assertions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


It will be recalled that it was stated that the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association was opposed to this rule. 
Here is what a member of that organization has said: 


“Resolved, That the wholesale lumber dealers of 
Portland, Ore., members of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, are not opposed to such change in the 
rules and charges as a temporary method of relief to 
the existing car situation.” 


Both Mr. Dwight Hinckley, who stated he repre- 
sented the Yellow Pine Association, and Mr. Davies, 
who stated he represented the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors and the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, represented that these or- 
ganizations were united in their opposition to the new 
penalty charge. We believe that if the point had been 
developed it would have been shown that these organi- 
zations are not united in their opposition. 


We have on file in this office a letter signed by 
Mr. W. L. Goodnow, executive secretary of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association, in which he states: 
“And it might be well to mention that in so far as 
our association as an organization is concerned we 
are neither for nor against the transit car and are 
absolutely neutral,” 


In addition to the above, as already indicated, the 
National Retailers’ association, as well as the National 
Manufacturers’ organization, which represents all the 
producing regions of the country, are earnestly sup- 
porting the wisdom and justice of this order. Our 
position from first to last is grounded in but one 
thought; to wit, in both the producing and distribut- 
ing ends, the need is more cars and better use of 
them. The transit car abuse has unreasonably ab- 
sorbed transportation facilities. This the order seeks 
to correct and in this aspect, which is the only aspect 
in which we are now concerned, the order is well 
grounded. 


L. C. Borin, Counsel for National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Frank CarNaHAN, Traffic Secretary, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
GprorcE L. Boys, of counsel representing the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Brief of the National Bureau of Whole- 


sale Lumber Distributors 


Hearing before the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, represented by Max Thelan, director, 
division of public service, and Edward Chambers, 
director, division of traffic. 


The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors (Inc.), representing several hundred 
wholesalers of lumber located in all parts of the 
United States,’hereby protests against the continu- 
ance of I. C. C. Tariff No. 3, assessing a charge of 
$10 a day on cars of lumber held for reconsignment 
more than forty-eight hours, such charge being in 
addition to the present demurrage rates. We re- 
spectfully contend that the application of this tariff 
is against the interests of the public, is unfair and 
highly discriminatory and is against the best inter- 
ests of the railroads themselves. 


Pe The Tariff Is Against the Interests of the Public 


The standing timber of this country is largely in 
the hands of a comparatively few mill operators 
who are strongly organized and whose natural in- 
terest is to maintain the highest possible selling 
price for lumber. These relatively few large manu- 
facturers control approximately 55 percent of 
the lumber production of the country. They carry 
stocks on hand averaging from twelve million to 
thirty million feet and are able to accept orders of 
any kind for future shipment. They have ample 
facilities for manufacturing any pattern desired in 
the finished product and full facilities for storing 
and protection from the weather. Owing to their 
enormous production these mills are able to main- 
tain their own wholesale selling organizations cov- 
ering the entire country. 


The remaining 45 percent of the produc- 
tion is supplied by some thousands of small mill 
operators scattered thruout the South and the lum- 
ber producing States of the Pacific coast. By rea- 
son of their great number and small capital they 
are unorganized. They have neither the finances 
nor the volume to maintain their own selling or- 
ganizations or to extend credit. For the same rea- 
son they can not equip their mills for the manufac- 
ture of all forms of the finished product or carry 4 
large stock subject to uncertain weather, road and 
labor conditions. Hence they can not take orders 
for future shipment for specified quantities or 
grades of lumber that carry the responsibility of a 
definite time of shipment and other conditions. Be- 
cause of these facts the small operators must pro- 
duce such lumber as best suits their timber and 
manufacturing conditions; loading and forwarding 
it immediately to a reconsignment point, consigned 
to some responsible wholesale dealer who advances 
at least 80 percent of the market value of the ship- 
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ment. This wholesaler has an established trade and 
can after sale reconsign the shipment at reconsign- 
ment point to some retail customer. Such ship- 
ments, commonly called “transit cars,’ aggregate 
thousands of cars annually and are obviously abso- 
lutely essential to the successful operation of the 
great number of small mills. 

As the standing timber of the country has been 
cut the timber has been retreating farther and 
farther from the centers of consumption. The 
transportation time involved in delivering lumber 
from the mill to the retailer varies from two weeks 
to sixty days or more and delivery is necessarily 
very uncertain. This has made advisable the gen- 
eral adoption of the transit car as an instrument 
whereby the supply could be brought close to the 
consumer. The right of reconsignment, in the words 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has in- 
creased ‘‘the efficiency of the transportation facili- 
ties in performing their most important function 
of bringing together supply and demand.” Detroit 
Traffic Association vs. L. S. & M. S. R. R. Co., 21 
I. C. C. 257, 258-261. 

The transit car has encountered the bitter opposi- 
tion of many of the large lumber manufacturers for 
the following reasons: 

In the first place, it has greatly increased com- 
petition and compelled lower prices. The natural 
desire of the large manufacturers is to secure the 
highest possible prices and various means have been 
employed which tend to bring this result. Some of 
the large manufacturers’ associations maintain 
statistical organizations for compiling figures as to 
the production, orders, shipments and so on of their 
respective members. By such means each member 
is fully advised as to production and other condi- 
tions so that by individual action the same results 
may possibly be lawfully attained without agree- 
ment (or at least apparently without agreement) 
that would be secured by actual agreements to cur- 
tail production. Many of the large manufacturers 
of the South have been for months producing only 
from 80 to 90 percent of their normal production. 
Such curtailed production has the advantage of in- 
creasing prices and increasing profits with a mini- 
mum depletion of timber supply. Stumpage is also 
thereby conserved for manufacture at later periods 
when taxes may not be so high. 

As testified to at the hearing, it has also been a 
general practice of many lumber manufacturers to 
fill only their high priced recent orders, withholding 
delivery on low priced orders for months on vari- 
ous pretexts. The certain effect of this practice is 
to sustain the market at a high level. 

It is also a common condition in the industry for 
from five to fifteen or more mills to establish affi- 
liations of varying intimacy whereby a single or- 
ganization is utilized as a common selling agency. 
By this method, probably entirely lawful, uniform- 
ity and control of prices between such mills is 
secured. The effect of these various practices in 
tending toward higher price levels is apparent. 

In the face of these conditions the transit car has 
forced competition and compelled lower prices. This 
is true because the transit car, for the reasons al- 
ready set forth, has brought upon the market the 
output of many small mills otherwise unable to do 
business, whose production by reason of their num- 
ber, if for no other reason, is uncontrolled and un- 
controllable. The natural operation of the law of 
supply and demand could not result in such in- 
creased supply lowering prices to the consequent 
advantage of the public. This, however, reduces 
the large manufacturers’ profits and naturally 
arouses their antagonism. The transit car to avoid 
demurrage charges at reconsignment point is also 
sometimes sold at prices below the prevailing mar- 
ket price. From the manufacturer’s viewpoint it 
becomes a demoralizer of prices. Thus for two rea- 
sons, first, because of the added supply it brings 
upon the market; and secondly, because of the con- 
ditions sometimes attending its sale, the transit car 
has been a substantial competitive factor in the 
lumber industry. 

In the second place it has tremendously improved 
the service to the retail dealer and to the public 
thru quicker delivery. The manufacturer would 
greatly prefer that the railroads should not per- 
form, to quote the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, ‘‘their most important function of bringing 
together supply and demand.” If they did not the 
manufacturer would be freed from this efficient 
competition. His own methods he need not change, 
regardless of their disadvantages to the public and 
to the small retailer, if he can eliminate the com- 
petition of the transit car. 

For years, therefore, many manufacturers have 
endeavored to eliminate the transit car and the clear 
ground of their opposition as evidenced by trade 
Papers, association bulletins and so on has been 
the competition it compels them to face. As late 
as June 30, 1919, the secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, in expressing the 
opposition of this association to the evils of the 
transit car, said: 


This statement is not to be construed as in- 
volving any position being taken against the 
use in good faith of the privilege of reconsign- 
ment. It is properly to be taken as indicating 
the definite opposition of the lumber manufac- 
turers as a whole against such use of the tran- 
sit cars as will flood with lumber the market 
where demand for the lumber is inadequate to 
absorb such supply at reasonably profitable 
prices. 

For your information a copy of this letter is at- 
tached hereto and marked Exhibit ——. 


In a belated effort to find new grounds for action 
the manufacturers have been forced to the ridiculous 
extremity of alleging that the transit car causes 
speculation and undue holding of equipment for 
increased prices. The table attached hereto and 
marked “Exhibit A,’’ showing comparative prices 


of transit cars and large mill shipments based upon 
actual price lists, admitted at the hearing, shows 
how ridiculous this charge is. The average price 
for transit car shipments during the period covered 
by these lists was $40.94, while the average list of 
the large mills for mill shipments was $47.48. It 
can be also readily established by the Railroad 
Administration from an examination of its records 
that the overwhelming percentage of all transit cars 
shipped are reconsigned within two or three days 
after arrival at reconsignment points. If such cars 
were being held for speculative purposes is it not 
self evident that the great bulk of cars would be 
held for a number of days? The fact of the matter 
is, as is well known to the trade, the most vigorous 
efforts are made by wholesalers, thru the circula- 
tion of transit car lists and otherwise, to dispose 
of transit shipments at the earliest possible moment. 


The existing shortage of car equipment has en- 
abled these manufacturers to take advantage of the 
temporary situation in an effort to eliminate the 
transit car. During September there was an un- 
usually large number of transit cars in transit in 
anticipation of the heavy demand for building op- 
erations in the early fall. It was vitally in the 
public interests, in view of the delay in the begin- 
ning of building operations, that as large a supply 
of lumber as possible at reasonable prices should 
be made available for such operations before the 
close of the season. The railroads in using this 
equipment were, as has been repeatedly pointed out 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, ‘‘increas- 
ing the efficiency of transportation facilities in per- 
forming this most important function of bringing 
together supply and demand.”’ By the transit car 
building operations were being expedited from 
thirty to sixty days when it was greatly to the 
interests of the public for them to be hastened. 
Farmers thruout the Southwest and other sections 
of the country needed this lumber for the construc- 
tion of barns, granaries for storing the wheat crop 
and other buildings they desired to erect after the 
harvest. Obviously under such conditions more cars 
might be held at reconsignment points, but it is 
respectfully submitted that the number held is not 
unreasonable when contrasted with the number of 
cars in transit or when contrasted with the number 
of cars held at unloading point by consignees of 
lumber or consignees generally. The railroads un- 
der the existing demurrage charges were receiving 
a very heavy return on their investment in such 
equipment. The total number of cars thus held 
was insignificant as contrasted with the number of 
cars out of repair, the number of cars tied up at 
embargoed points such as Akron, Ohio, or at load- 
ing or unloading points. As a matter of fact the 
transit car was not and is not a substantial factor 
in the existing car shortage. As a matter of fact 
the existing car shortage, so far as lumber is con- 
cerned, is only the normal shortage which has al- 
ways occurred at this season of the year because 
of the heavy movement of other commodities. The 
bulletin of Oct. 16, 1919, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, one of the associations proposing 
this rule, submitted in evidence, states that during 
the week ending Oct. 4, the southern region loaded 
1,165 cars more than were loaded the same week 
last year, and further states that the members of 
that association were not even sending in their 
daily car reports from which ‘‘we can only assume 
that you are getting your full supply of cars.’”” And 
one large manufacturer, as developed in the testi- 
mony, even advertised in glaring headlines his 
ability to make quick deliveries because of the 
“excellent car supply.’’ Does it not appear from 
their own words that the large manufacturers have 
been greatly exaggerating to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration the existing car shortage as a part of a 
propaganda to eliminate the transit car rather than 
because of any abnormal shortage of equipment? 

Why was the wholesaler of lumber thus singled 
out to bear this excessive charge? The manufac- 
turers’ associations and the large city retailers’ as- 
sociations in their bulletins, which your petitioner 
submitted to the Railroad Administration, openly 
claim it was at their recommendation and on in- 
formation which your petitioner was not even given 
the opportunity to inspect or rebut. And while the 
Railroad Administration has officially called the 
tariff an emergency one, these associations in their 


bulletins openly assert their intention to make the ~ 


order permanent if possible. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that their action does not indicate a sincere 
desire to bring about the release of car equipment 
to correct the existing emergency, but rather repre- 
sents a desire to take car equipment away from the 
small mill and permanently restrict and if possible 
eliminate the competition of the transit car. 

The large city retailers also favor this rule for 
competitive purposes. If the transit car were 
eliminated they would necessarily supply the small 
retailer and the country retailer with his emergency 
requirements at higher prices, because the dealer 
could obviously not wait thirty or more days for 
delivery on mill shipments. Such an uneconomic 
system of distribution would plainly operate to the 
prejudice of the small retailer and the public. 

All the advantages accruing to the small retailer 
thru the use of the transit car, such as certainty of 
delivery, avoidance of market risks, saving of de- 
murrage and labor charges, lessening of handling 
costs, ability to do business with smaller stock and 
consequently smaller capital—are imperiled by this 
order; and the tendency toward the monopolization 
of retail lumber distribution, by the large city re- 


tailers and the retail distributing organizations of © 


the largest manufacturers, is accentuated. The 
small retailer is further threatened with the elimi- 
nation of the small mills, whose preservation is of 
tremendous value to him in enabling him to secure 
competitive prices. 

There can be no doubt that the pressure directed 
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on the Railroad Administration to procure the 
adoption of this order was organized by the large 
manufacturers and large city retailers for the ex- 
press purpose of eliminating or restricting the com- 
petition of the transit car, so it would no longer be 
a serious factor in the preservation of competitive 
conditions in the lumber industry. 

The effect of this tariff is unquestionably to eli- 
minate the competition of the transit car and there- 
by decrease production and increase prices. The 
small mill can not afford to take the risk of ship- 
ping lumber under this tariff for two reasons: 
First, because the present tariff is prohibitive and 
makes certain a loss on such cars as are held at 
reconsignment points; secondly, because the num- 
ber of cars held, if the mill were to ship, would be 
greatly increased because the buyer, knowing of the 
imposition of this excessive charge, would hold off 
his purchases to compel the sale at the lowest pos- 
sible price. These two factors make it impossible 
for most small mill men to do business under this 
tariff. While the purpose of the order of the Rail- 
road Administration was no doubt to release car 
equipment at reconsignment points, it is self evi- 
dent that its real effect is to force the small mill 
man to discontinue the use of transit cars and 
thereby to drive his production off the market. This 
is clearly evidenced by the testimony and the tele- 
grams of small mill operators already filed. Typical 
telegrams of this kind are attached hereto. Your 
petitioner is in possession of additional telegrams 
of this character and we will be glad to file them 
if you desire. Attached hereto are also typical let- 
ters of retailers protesting against this rule. A 
large number of additional letters are in your peti- 
tioner’s possession from retailers who feel the tariff 
is unfair to them. In alleging the effects of this 
tariff we are not dealing in supposition and theory. 
Wholesalers have already canceled many transit car 
shipments and small mills have already discon- 
tinued shipments. This rule in operation is having 
a much broader effect than was planned by the 
Railroad Administration. In practical effect it is 
making it impossible for many small mill men to 
use cars, thereby forcing their output off the mar- 
ket and placing the control of the lumber industry 
more in the hands of the large manufacturers and 
large city retailers. 

We respectfully insist that the railroads, which 
are public utilities affected with a public interest, 
and the Railroad Administration, which is acting 
for and in behalf of the public, should take no ac- 
tion the effect of which is to eliminate competition 
and lessen production at a time: when the whole 
forces of the Government are directed toward in- 
creasing production, stimulating competition and re- 
ducing prices. 


Il. The Adoption of the Tariff Is Unfair 


The right of reconsignment was established by the 
railroads as one form of competition in service for 
traffic. Roads granting the right secured a heavy 
volume of reconsigned cars. Far more important, 
the railroads employed this transportation right to 
encourage the establishment of many of the small 
mill operators on such lines and increase their vol- 
ume of traffic. The red cedar skaingle industry of 
the Northwest was established and its market 
created and extended thru the use of the transit 
car, coupled with the business acumen and market 
knowledge possessed by the wholesaler. These 
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thousands of mills, whose establishment has been 
encouraged by their right to put cars in transit, 
are now threatened with extinction when in fair- 
ness they are entitled to protection now that their 
business has been established. If competition were 
to have its free play there would be no doubt that 
most of the railroads would immediately re-estab- 
lish the old rule. Is it fair that this branch of the 
lumber industry, the development of which has been 
encouraged by the railroads, should now be re- 
stricted and its business threatened by the arbitrary 
use of transportation powers which in the long run 
operate to the prejudice of the railroads and the 
public, and only to the advantage of certain com- 
petitive and monopolistically inclined groups in the 
lumber industry? 


Ill. The Tariff as Adopted Is Discriminatory 


The tariff as adopted by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is discriminatory for two reasons: 


In the first place, it does not apply to reconsigned 
articles generally. It may well be that competitive 
conditions in other industries are such that no group 
for competitive advantage importuned the Railroad 
Administration for the adoption of any such rule. 
It is a well known fact that huge quantities of grain, 
hay and feeds, coal, apples, piping and other prod- 
ucts are reconsigned. If it is the purpose of the 
rule to release equipment why should not this order 
apply to all commodities which are being recon- 
signed? It is a fact, which must be known to the 
Railroad Administration, that reconsigned cars of 
other commodities are often held at reconsignment 
points just as cars are held at loading or unloading 
points. An investigation by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration will undoubtedly disclose also that in some 
industries the percentage of cars held is far in ex- 
cess of that in the lumber industry, where transit 
cars are in fact handled in a very efficient and 
prompt manner with relatively few exceptions. Is 
it not unfair and greatly discriminatory to single 
out lumber alone at the importunities of the large 
manufacturers and large retailers, when all ship- 
pers using car equipment should bear their fair 
share of the burden if any shortage in fact exists? 

In the second place, the tariff is discriminatory 
because it does not apply also to car equipment 
held at loading and unloading points. The large 
mill operator, such as those who are members of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
his cars assembled and brought to his plant and 
frequently has a large storing of cars waiting to be 
loaded. The large city retailers, who are members 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, repeatedly hold cars for unloading beyond the 
free time period. The demurrage bills of these re- 
tailers amount to heavy sums per year and they 
have been often embargoes because of their inability 
to unload their cars. Whole cities such as Akron, 
Ohio, are now embargoed because cars are not be- 
ing properly unloaded. Exactly the same labor, 
weather and other conditions which delay unload- 
ing operate also to curtail purchase of transit cars 
and to force them in demurrage at reconsignment 
points. Car equipment is car equipment wherever 
it is delayed. If there is a shortage, is there any 
conceivable reason why the manufacturers and large 
retailers should escape this excessive charge while 
only the wholesaler, at the manufacturers’ and re- 
tailers’ recommendations, is forced to submit? The 
glaring discrimination is further accentuated by the 
fact that manufacturers and retailers are allowed 
an average agreement on demurrage. No such 
privilege is granted the wholesaler at reconsign- 
ment point, altho the greater percentage of recon- 
signed cars is reconsigned before they even reach 
the hold point. If there is an emergency requiring 
any such order we ask that it be applied fairly and 
impartially to all shippers at all points. The manu- 
facturer and the large retailer can not consistently 
object to the application of such a rate, for if they 
do not hold cars they would not be affected by the 
operation. 


1V. The Tariff Is Against the Best Interest of the 
Railroads 


This tariff does not even further the interests of 
the railroads and under a competitive system of 
transportation would not be in existence. As a 
matter of fact the transit car is an efficient means 
of transportation. At the loading point the small 
operator using transit cars, after preparation of his 
lumber for shipment, uses without delay any car 
available at the station. The small operator loads 
his car promptly while it is a well known fact that 
the large operator frequently has a large storing 
of cars waiting to be loaded. The transit car thus 
Saves transportation time at loading. While a con- 
siderable number of cars may be held at reconsign- 
ment points for some days, and in some instances 
an excessive number of days, if the large number 
of transit cars held at reconsignment point were av- 
eraged it would show an insignificant average delay 
of cars. If the time of detention at reconsignment 
point of transit cars were averaged on the basis of 
all transit cars shipped, the burden placed upon car 
equipment by the transit car would be found to be 
insignificant. At unloading point also the transit 
car makes for efficiency, for the retail dealer does 
not purchase it unless he actually needs the ship- 
ment at the time and has his siding clear so that he 
can unload the car promptly. On mill shipments, 
however, made by the large mill, the dealer must 
take the shipment whenever it suits the mill to 
forward it and it frequently arrives at times when 
the dealers’ facilities are overcrowded. We respect- 
fully submit that figures showing the number of cars 
detained at reconsignment points, or showing the 
excessive number of days a relatively few cars have 
been detained, are wholly misleading and do not in 
any sense prove that the transit car ties up equip- 


ment to a greater extent than mill shipments or any 
other method of transportation. 

On the contrary it has been repeatedly held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, after lengthy 
hearings and investigations of all aspects of the 
reconsignment problem, that the right of reconsign- 
ment results in an “increase in celerity of move- 
ment and the facilitation of the direction of com- 
modities to the points of most active demand,” and 
that it increases ‘‘the efficiency of transportation 
facilities in. performing this most important func- 
tion of bringing together supply and demand.”’ De- 
troit Traffic Association v. L. S. & M. S..R. R. Co., 
21 I. C. C. 257, 258-261. Becker v. Pere Marquette 
R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C. 645, 651. 


Again, this rule may permanently injure the 


traffic of the railroad by driving out of business 


many small mills which have given to the railroads 
a steady flow of traffic, not congested in a few 
points but diffused along the railroad systems. 
These mills have given the railroads volume and 
the steady, diffused type of traffic more easily 
handled. It has likewise created much additional 
traffic of a varied kind to serve the many com- 
munities created by these mills. The great shingle 
traffic of today was created by the capital of the 
wholesaler advanced to the small mill and the 
transit car, which makes it possible for such mills 
to move their shingles regularly during the year, 
thereby permitting the transportation companies to 
enjoy the regular eastbound movement of the 
shingle traffic without regard to market conditions 
and demand. Every rule, such as the present one, 
designed to curtail the transit car movement by 
assessing storage rates on lumber restricts the sale 
of shingles and encourages the consumption of sub- 
stitute roofing on which the railroads have only a 
comparatively short haul. The regular movement of 
shingles thruout’ the active and inactive seasons of 
the year is a valuable factor in reducing operating 
costs of the railroads. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its many hearings on reconsignment 
has repeatedly recommended this function of re- 
consignment in bringing about ‘‘an increase in the 
fluidity and regularity of the movement of com- 
modities.’”’ Detroit Traffic Association v. L. S. & 
M. S. R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C. 257, 258-261. Becker v. 
Pere Marquette Railroad Co., 28 I. C. C. 645, 651. 
Reconsignment Case 47, I. C. C. 590, 613. Entirely 
aside from any question of injustice, action to force 
the lumber production of the country into the hands 
of the large mill operators, which is the tendency of 
the present rule, is clearly against the best inter- 
ests of the carrier. 


In view of the repeated official recognition of the 
function of the transit car as a means of transpor- 
tation in increasing celerity of movement in sup- 
plying a regular, diffused volume of traffic, in in- 
creasing the fluidity of movement of commodities 
and bringing together supply and demand, it is re- 
spectfully submitted that this tariff, which directly 
tends to eliminate the transit car and to operate 
to the advantage of certain groups of the lumber 
industry at the expense of other groups and the 
general public, should be canceled forthwith. 


In Conclusion 


The wholesale lumber dealers of the country are 
ready and willing, in the face of the alleged existing 
emergency, to bear their fair share of the burden 
together with other shippers to correct the existing 
conditions, 


In conclusion we wish it understood that it is the 
desire of the wholesale lumber dealers to coéperate 
with and assist the Railroad Administration on any 
fair basis. We recognize the difficulties confront- 
ing the Railroad Administration and are willing to 
bear our just share of the burden necessary to meet 
transportation conditions. We oppose the applica- 
tion of the rule submitted to the administration 
by the large manufacturers and large retailers for 
the purpose of injuring their competitors. We view 
this as an attempt to use the transportation sys- 
tems of the country for private gain and we feel 
sure the mere presentation of the fact to the at- 
tention of the Railroad Administration will result 
in the correction of the situation. If there is a 
shortage of car equipment we ask that the holding 
of the car equipment at any point be penalized uni- 
formly and without discrimination. There is no 
reason why the large manufacturer and the large 
retailer should escape this penalty and the whole- 
saler should be so assessed. We ask, further, that 
in fairness a penalty be assessed on all commodi- 
ties. There is no sound reason why lumber alone, 
when it is one of the basic commodities of this 
country vitally necessary for immediate building 
operations, should be so penalized. In its present 
form the tariff clearly discriminates against the 
thousands of small mills and hundreds of legiti- 
mate wholesale lumber merchants and the many 
thousands of retail dealers in lumber, and prejudices 
severely the public interest which is vitally con- 
eerned with the preservation of the competitive 
order in industry. We therefore most respect- 
fully petition that the Railroad Administration can- 
cel the tariff. 


Your petitioner respectfully submits herewith 
copies of the protests of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, representing over one hundred promi- 
nent Pacific coast shippers of forest products; the 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birmingham, Ala., 
shippers of more than thirty thousand cars of lum- 
ber annually; the Massachusetts Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association; and copy of the resolution of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
WHOLESALE LUMBER DISTRIBUTORS (INC.). 
By JoserH B. Davies, Counsel. 


SAWMILL WAGES UP 94 PERCENT 


New Or.LEANS, LA., Nov. 18.—Hourly wages of 
sawmill employees are 94 percent higher in 1919 
than in 1913, according to a statement just issued 
by the bureau of labor statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, a copy of which was 
received here today by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 

It is further shown that the cost of living in 
the United States increased 75 percent between 
1913 and the spring of 1919. The estimate of 
change in cost of living was taken from the Oc- 
tober, 1919, issue of the Monthly Labor Review, 
which showed these figures from July, 1914, to 
June, 1919. A subsequent estimate was made ex- 
tending the comparison back to the year 1913. 

The figures given as to wages for the years 
prior to 1919 are based on reports that have been 
published by the bureau. Those for 1919 are the 
result of a comprehensive industrial survey made 
within the last year. This survey covered repre- 
sentative establishments in twenty-eight indus- 
tries. 





TO FORESTALL UNFAIR PRACTICE 


New Organs, La., Nov. 17.—Several instances 
have been brought to the attention of the Southern 
Pine Association where shipments of lumber made 
on bona fide orders by the manufacturers were 
refused at destination by the retailers, it being 
claimed that the buyer took advantage of the 
heavy costs imposed for car detention and refused 
these cars for the purpose of securing unfair con- 
cessions from the manufacturer. 

The association believes that the vast majority 
of dealers will not take such an unfair advantage 
of the manufacturers, but as a precautionary meas- 
ure it was called to the attention of the manufac- 
turers in an association letter of Oct. 16 that an 
agreement with their customers somewhat similar 
to the following would constitute a protective 
measure covering their orders then on file or en- 
route: 

In the event any part or all of this order is rejected 
for any reason the buyer obligates himself to unload 
the car (or cars) within the period of free time, un- 
less otherwise specifically authorized by shipper, and 
further agrees to bear the expense of demurrage, stor- 
age or other additional charges accruing by reason of 
his failure promptly to release the eguipment, unless 
justification for such rejection is subsequently shown. 


Said Traffic Manager A. G. T. Moore: 


It is not practicable to have the tariff differentiate 
between the transit car as such, and the refused or 
rejected car which it may be necessary to reconsign. 
In either case the detention, where existing, is just as 
aggravated, Any attempt to differentiate, even if ex- 
ceptions were approved by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, would open the doors to subterfuges which might 
nullify the purpose of the tariff. Errors in billing by 
shippers will lay them open to the penalty for detention 
if any, but not errors in billing on the part of the 
carriers, 

It is sincerely hoped by the manufacturers that in 
any instances where cars are refused by dealers un- 
fairly the other dealers in the community codperate by 
taking such cars off the manufacturers’ hands, al) 
things being equal. 


“BUILDING BOOM” HITS ANCIENT BURG 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 18.—Among the build- 
ing booms in this section the town of New Britain 
has had one worthy of mention, for, altho the first 
house in the town was built in 1723, the four houses 
built in the last four months constitute, speaking 
relatively, ‘‘some boom,’’ as the preceding fifty 
years had seen the erection of only three houses. 
Before that time the record was thirty-eight houses 
and a population of 175. The present Baptist 
church was built 165 years ago. 

The Lancaster Home Builders’ Association has 
authorized the building of 111 more homes, which 
will be erected as quickly as possible, and sold at 
cost. The organization is backed by public spirited 
citizens. 

To relieve the shortage of houses in Wilmington, 
William Coyne, of the Du Pont company, has taken 
out a permit for the erection of twenty-eight 2- 
story houses to cost about $72,000. 








SHOWS SAMPLES OF MEXICAN WOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—A collection of sam- 
ples of Mexican woods of interest to.manufactur- 
ers in the United States using wood for furni- 
ture and cabinet making has been on exhibit this 
week in the office of T. L. Gaukel, representative 
of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 
The samples were supplied by Veglio de Vecchi y 
Cia, address Calle de Nuevo Mexico 6, Edifico 
‘*Gore,’’ Mexico City, Mexico. 

The collection will be shown also in New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco and Seattle. 

The export duties on timber shipped from Mex- 
ico are: Ordinary wood (logs) not otherwise 
specified, $0.75 United States currency per cubic 
meter (35.314 eubic feet) ; ties or sleepers, $0.12% 
United States curreney per 100 kilos (220.462 
pounds). ~ 
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in close touch with your conditions and see that 
the very best possible service is afforded you. 


Association Secretary’s Comment 


In commenting upon Mr. Aishton’s statement, 
Mr. Allen had the following to say: 


Fifty-five Percent of Movement Is Log Haul 


The regional director’s attention has been called 
to the fact that the figures showing unusual load- 
ings of forest products in the western Oregon and 
western Washington district include local log haul, 
which west of the Cascades is 55 percent of the 
total of forest products loadings. 


Expects Improvement from Director’s Efforts 


Mr. Aishton is now giving car supply for the 
west Coast lumber industry his personal attention 
and, being one of the most able, practical, experi- 
enced and square shooting of railroad executives, 
it is not improbable that there will be some notice- 
able improvement in Pacific Northwest car supply, 
notwithstanding his present disinclination to ‘‘make 
any definite predictions.” 

The Railroad Administration, from the director 
general down, has had the Pacific Northwest car 
shortage shot at them almost daily for the last 
month and apparently the administration is making 
greater effort to back up earlier promises. 


Looks for Supply of Cars from Duluth 


Duluth reports coal dock labor troubles at an end 
and indicates that if cars are available the docks 
can now load out 2,000 cars a day instead of 1,000. 
This is important inasmuch as the emergency coal 
movement from the head of the lakes will be the 
Pacific Northwest’s principal source of supply for 
equipment suitable for lumber for some months. 


UTILIZING THIN PLYWOOD 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 17.—Thin plywood, made 
of two or three tissue-like sheets of veneer, is sug- 
gested by the United States Forest Products Labo- 
ratory as a material apparently having many pos- 
sible applications. The new product is extremely 
light, strong and flexible. It shrinks and swells 
very little with changes of moisture and will with- 
stand long continued soaking in hot or cold water. 
It can also be readily made fire resistant. Cloth, 
paper or wire screen may be combined with the 
veneer to increase toughness and resistance to tear- 
ing, and the plies may be arranged with their 
grains running at any angle to give the plywood 
more strength in a particular direction. 

A method for manufacturing extremely thin ply- 
wood has been worked out by the laboratory and 
will be explained in detail to anyone upon request. 

On account of its fragility, thin veneer is diffi- 
cult to glue with wet glue by the ordinary methods. 
It can not be run thru a glue spreader without 
first being reinforced. If the glue is spread by 
hand the veneer absorbs water and swells exces- 
sively, producing wrinkles and poor joints. Large 
sheets of thin veneer which are wet and heavy with 
glue are almost impossible to handle without tear- 
ing. 

The method of gluing developed by the labora- 
tory avoids all such difficulties. The glue used is 


of the blood-albumin type. Instead of being 
spread directly on the veneer, it is spread on sheets 
of tissue paper. After the coated tissue is dry it 
is inserted between the sheets of veneer, and the 
joint is made in a hot press. The practicality of 
this process has been demonstrated by the manu- 
facture of several thousand feet of thin plywood 
from 1/120-inch veneer. 





Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 


LARGEST LOGS IN TWENTY YEARS 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Nov. 17.—Eleven Wisconsin 
pine logs which scaled 7,400 feet were sawed re- 
cently at the plant of the Hollister-Amos Co. in this 
city. The logs, one of which measured thirty- 
eight inches in diameter, were cut near Bonneval, 
Florence County, and were the property of the 
Badger Lumber & Box Co., but were too large to 
be handled by that company’s mill. They were 
the largest native logs seen in Oshkosh in nearly 
twenty years and in one or two instances it was 
necessary to cut away projections on one end with 
an ax to permit the logs to pass under the saw 
guide. The greater part of the logs were clear and 
fine, and one 4-inch plank, thirty-one incheas wide, 
was as clear and free from knots and defects as 
any of those old planks for which Wisconsin tim- 
ber was famous a quarter of a century ago. 








Box Manufacture 


Bangor, Me., Nov. 17.—The accompanying 
photos partly illustrate wood box manufacture in 
New England. Men engaged in this line of business 
elsewhere may be interested; so may others, because 











White pine boards at the Bradbury mill. The board 
at the left is clear; that on the far right is a good 
piece of common. The three boards in the center are 
rather narrow and crooked, but not at all unusual, 
box lumber 





SAWMILL PLANT OPERATED BY L. L. BRADBURY 


in New England 


of the thoro and economical utilization of timber 
shown. 

The five boards standing on end illustrate the 
range in quality that is got out of second growth 
pine—all the way from clear down. The board at 
the right is a good common, and the ordinary tim- 
ber lot, consisting of trees 35 to 60 years of age, 
furnishes considerable of that. Mills ordinarily 
cut edged boards whenever their logs are large and 
straight enough to do so advantageously. 

The three boards in the center are of special in- 
terest. One is fairly straight, but only 4 or 5 
inches wide. The others almost baffle description, 
and still more surprising to some would be some 
of the logs from which lumber is obtained. Crooks, 
forks, bushy branched trees that grew up in pas- 
tures—all are meat to the New England mill. 

One wonders how such boards are surveyed in the 
first place. At average width, on narrow side, is 
the answer. That of course is not a full, practical 
solution, but men get skilled at the work and busi- 
ness as a rule proceeds smoothly enough. 

The further manufacture of such lumber into 
boxes, with the plants equipped for it, does not go 
badly at all. The boards are planed first; second, 
they are cross cut to whatever length is required; 
third, they are ‘‘fitted,’’ socalled, made up into the 
box, side or end. Later processes, tongueing and 
gluing, splitting, trimming to exact length, cleating 
ete., are performed as elsewhere. 

The box side shown in the second photo further 
explains the great economy of material attained in 
these factories, made up as it is of pieces cut 
strongly on a bias. By that means pieces of very 
irregular shape can be put to use and the offal in 
these factories is very small. 

The box factory as a whole is shown in the third 
picture. This one is of moderate size, having one 
planer, two cut-off saws and four fitting machines, 
with the other machinery required. Twenty men 
put out a carload of finished box shook, 25,000 
feet, in two days. The mill shown is on the Boston 
& Maine Railroad in York County, Maine. Larger 
mills are located in Massachusetts, in the neigh- 
borhood of industries requiring the product. To 
them rough boards are shipped from a wide pro- 
ducing territory by rail. 
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Box side made of pieces cut on a bias. The process of 
making boxes of this material is first to surface ; sec- 
ond to cross cut to suit orders and, third, to fit the 
pieces together longitudinally 


Sawmills manufacturing New England pine for 
this purpose have some peculiar features, the ab- 
sence of an edger and trimmer being the chief 
ones. All edging usually is done on the carriage 
by turning the log, tho occasionally boards may be 
passed back when the utmost in that form of lum- 
ber is desired. In some stages of the market, how- 
ever, 2 waney edged board is worth as much as 
ordinary square edge; in that case many logs are 
sawed thru and thru. 

Stationary mills sawing for this trade have a 
band saw, 7-foot or smaller; portables—and these 
are far more numerous and manufacture much the 
greater volume of lumber—with few exceptions re- 
tain the circular saw. The New England portable, 
however, would make another story. Mills like that 
shown in the photograph—the logs are turned by 
hand—put out about 20,000 feet a day. 

















BOX) MILL OF L. L. BRADBURY, HOLLIS CENTER, ME. 
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CONGRESS FACES BIG AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 


Measures Drafted for Return of Railroads—Strive to End Coal Strike—Aid Merchant Marine—May Establish 
Free Ports for Re-exporting—Export Rates Equalized 


PROPOSE SHORT ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—E. T. Allen, spe- 
cial representative of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in connection with the ques- 
tionnaire sent out to the lumber industry by the 
timber section of the bureau of internal revenue 
has been advised that it is proposed that a very 
short annual questionnaire for lumbermen tax pay- 
ers shall be inaugurated for the purpose of keeping 
up to date each year the information required in 
auditing tax returns, in addition to the general 
basic situation established by the present question- 
naire. 

The first of the annual questionnaires will be 
for the tax year 1919. It is hoped that its prepa- 
ration can await the proposed January conference 
of lumbermen in this city. If this should prove 
not to be advisable the new questionnaire will be 
submitted for such comment and suggestions as 
the National association is prepared to make with- 
out ‘referendum to the entire industry. 

Within a week or two Maj. David T. Mason, 
head of the timber section, will give to Mr. Allen 
a memorandum of his views as to what information 
should be brought to the January conference. His 
memorandum will include such points as are out- 
lined elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN—4depreciation, cost accounting, valu- 
ation of inventories, block system of timber valua- 
tion for purposes of depletion ete. 

Maj. Mason’s memorandum probably will form 
the basis for advice from the National association 
to the several regional associations, suggesting that 
they canvass their territories and be prepared to 
represent them at the January meeting here. At 
this conference the industry will have an oppor- 
tunity to express itself on all problems remaining 
unsettled and within the jurisdiction of the Treas- 
ury Department. This will apply to the determina- 
tion of policies, the drawing of conclusions from 
the questionnaire and also to possible changes in 
the present questionnaire. 

The mining section of the bureau of internal rev- 
enue is understood to be proposing that certain 
changes be made in its regulations. The timber 
section will endeavor to avoid any changes affect- 
ing lumber until after the January conference. 
So far as known to Mr. Allen the timber section 
now has no changes in mind other than possible 
modifying and clarification. If any actual modifi- 
cation of principle is sought it must be proposed 
by the industry, unless injected by some other sec- 
tion of the revenue bureau. 





IRONING OUT THE COAL STRIKE MESS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—Just what will 
come out of the new conference between coal oper- 
ators and mine workers is still far from clear. 
Despite the mandate of Judge Anderson directing 
the cancelation of the strike order issued by the 
United Mine Workers of America, reports reaching 
Washington indicate that hundreds of thousands 
of bituminous miners are still on strike. 

The leaders of the workers and the operators 
did not come to Washington in a particularly con- 
ciliatory frame of mind. Up to date they have 
spent most of their time maneuvering for position. 

At the outset Secretary of Labor Wilson in- 
formed the workers that their demand for a 6-hour 
day and a 5-day week, together with a flat increase 
of 60 percent in wages, was impossible. He sug- 
gested that an increase of about 31 percent to 
piece workers and a smaller increase to men work- 
ing by the day might be considered within reason. 
The most the operators have considered to date is 
understood to be an increase of about 15 percent 
for piece workers and $1 a day for men working 
by the day, which would be approximately 20 per- 
cent on the average. This is said not to be satis- 
factory to the men, but some of the big operators 
also are opposed to it. 

After having refrained from meeting in joint 
conference for several days, Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field tonight informed the men and the operators 
that he desired them to meet in joint conference 
tomorrow. At that time Dr. Garfield will outline 
to the workers and the operators the attitude of 
the Government as disclosed in a lengthy cabinet 
meeting today, which he attended. 

Instead of getting together, each side has been 
holding off and accusing the other of delaying 
action. While the workers are insisting upon their 
original demands, the general impression gained 
here is that they are quite willing to accept some- 
thing less, but must receive a substantial increase 








in wages and some reduction in working hours. 
The operators are inclined to grant something in 
the way of an increase, but still hold out for the 
8-hour day. 

While the differences are sharp and there is 
prospect always for another premature explosion, 
officials are quite hopeful that the new conference 
will get somewhere. The coal operators and mine 
workers both declare they want to reach an agree- 
ment reasonably satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned, including the general public. 

Congress is beginning to take notice of charges 
that certain of the coal operators are deliberately 
holding down production and engaging in other 
questionable practices in order to keep up the price 
of coal. This charge also has not escaped Attorney 
General Palmer, who hails from a coal district in 
Pennsylvania, and he has intimated that if the 
charges are true drastic action will be taken by 
the Government looking to the prosecution of the 
operators under the same section of the Lever Act 
that was invoked to enjoin the bituminous mine 
strike. 

It is probable that a good deal of the talk on 
both sides is mere bluster and gallery play, and 
that the mine workers’ leaders and the coal opera- 
tors, assisted by Government officials, may reach 
a reasonably satisfactory agreement. 





CONSIDER ESTABLISHING FREE PORTS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—Senator Jones 
of Washington, chairman of the committee on com- 
merce, has given notice that his committee will 
shortly begin consideration of pending bills pro- 
viding for the establishment of ‘‘free zones’’ in 
American ports with a view to favorable action. 
The House committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries has declined to take up these bills to date. 
Several senators are pressing for action. The 
‘*free zones’’ would handle articles and commodi- 
ties of foreign origin for re-export. 





CONFER ON LEVANTINE SHIPPING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—In the near fu- 
ture a conference of representatives of United 
States merchant shipping lines interested in the 
trade with eastern Mediterranean ports will be 
called to meet here for the purpose of organizing a 
combination to successfully meet British, Greek 
and Italian shipping competition in the Levant. 
The plan contemplates the appointment of a joint 
agent of American shipping lines at Constan- 
tinople, where the situation at present is confused. 
Several American lines have sent ships to Con- 
stantinople without having made any arrange- 
ments in advance for discharging cargo or taking 
on return cargo. The State Department and the 
Department of Commerce are cooperating with a 
view to bringing about some agreement between 
shipping lines which will enable Americans to com- 
pete with our better organized competitors. 


~ 


EXPLAINS VETO OF CUMMINS BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—President Wil- 
son today vetoed the Cummins bill (Senate 641), 
restoring to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its full prewar power over railroad rates. The 
President in his veto message states that the 
leading principle of the bill, which is to give the 
commission power, pending its decision thereon, 
to suspend rates, practices etc. initiated by the 
President, is entirely acceptable to him. Never- 
theless, in the event that the measure is recast he 
thinks it should be modified to avoid attaching 
a presumption of unreasonableness to changes 
initiated by the President in rates, and also an 
amendment to avoid any possibility of bringing 
in question the validity of such rates. 

The President’s fear is that if the bill became 
a law it would deprive the Government, while 
still charged with exclusive responsibility of op- 
erating the railroads, of any power to make any 
change in any intrastate rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation or practice without first hav- 
ing secured the approval of the proper State 
tribunal. At present the Federal Government has 
the same power over intrastate as over interstate 
rates, practices etc. 

In view of the active interest of the lumber in- 
dustry in the Cummins bill and the fact that it 
was resurrected by representatives of the in- 
dustry at a time when there appeared to be little 
prospect of its passage by the House, the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the bill is of special interest to 
lumbermen, 





HOUSE PASSES RAILROAD BILL 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—The action of 
the House in rushing thru passage of the Esch 
railroad bill is designed to advance final passage 
of general railroad legislation. This bill aims to 
give the roads a helping hand during the period 
of transition from Government to private operation 
by guaranteeing them a standard net operating 
return for six months following the period of Fed- 
eral control and by making provision for loans for 
a limited period. Democratic members voiced ob- 
jection to the guaranty, altho the guaranty pro- 
visions contain certain safeguards. 

There was struck from the bill the clause requir- 
ing the railroads, in order to secure the benefit of 
the guaranty, to file within sixty days of the ter- 
mination of Federal control schedules embodying 
general increases in rates. 

The House adopted an amendment offered by 
Representative Denison of Illinois providing that 
the Government debt to the roads of about $415,- 
000,000 be set off against the debt of the roads to 
the Government of about $775,000,000, leaving a 
balance of about $360,000,000 to be funded over 
fifteen years. Representative Benson of Maryland 
strongly opposed this amendment. Representative 
Madden of Illinois declared that it would force 
many roads into receivership, because its practical 
effect would be to compel the roads to pay cash 
for improvements made by the Government when 
the roads were under Federal control, throttling 
the roads by preventing them from having current 
revenue with which to operate. The question will 
be threshed out in the Senate. 

The Anderson amendment, modifying the com- 
mittee labor provisions, was sustained by a vote 
of 253 to 112. This amendment continues in force 
some of the features of the present Railroad Ad- 
ministration plan for preventing labor troubles. It 
provides three boards, composed of employers and 
employees, having both original and appellate juris- 
diction. No specific provision is made for ‘enfore- 
ing the findings of the boards. 

There was an attempt made to include a pro- 
vision limiting the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in reaching conclusions in con- 
nection with rate making to consideration of (1) 
the interest of the public; (2) shippers; (3) rea- 
sonable cost of maintenance and operation—includ- 
ing wages, depreciation and taxes; and (4) a fair 
return upon the value of the property. The pro- 
vision was striken from the bill on the ground that 
it was unnecessary since the commission always 
considered these four factors, along with many 
others, and no limitation should be placed upon it, 
actual or implied. Therefore the present power 
of the commission in fixing rates is not interfered 
with by the bill. 





CHANGING RATES ON EXPORT LUMBER 


WasuHinaTon, D. C., Nov. 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order author- 
izing carrier party to Agent E. B. Boyds, fourth 
section, application No. 11407, to establish joint 
thru class and commodity rates from points in the 
States of Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia to Gulf 
ports applicable on tariffs for export to foreign 
countries other than Mexico without observing the 
long and short haul clause on the following basis: 

To New Orleans and other Gulf ports grouped there- 
with the same rates as are in effect from the said 
points of origin to New York, subject to the domestic 
rates from such points of origin to Gulf ports as 
maxima, except that the rates on articles of iron and 
steel as enumerated in exhibit No. 1 of the said appli- 
cation from points east of the eastern boundary of the 
State of Ohio are to be made the same as the rates from 
said points to New Orleans on domestic traffic. 

To Keywest, Fla., rates (applicable on Cuban traffic) 
are to be made certain differentials over the rates to 
New Orleans as set forth in said exhibit No. 1. 


ARMY ORDERS 42,400 TRUNK LOCKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The general sup- 
plies branch, office of the quartermaster general, 
has announced the purchase of 42,400 trunk 
lockers, 1,400 for shipment to the United States 
troops in Siberia, 16,000 for shipment to the 
American Army of occupation on the Rhine and 
25,000 for distribution to various zones thruout 
the United States. 

This is the largest purchase of trunk lockers 
ever made by the quartermaster general of the 
army, involving an outlay of $330,000. The price 
is considered remarkably low in view of pre- 
vailing labor and material costs. Several manu- 
facturers who submitted bids requested the as- 
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sistance of the Government in securing material 
in the event their bids were accepted. 

An item of interest to lumbermen is the fact 
that one manufacturer, supplying 26,000 of these 
lockers, will build a sanitary tray of airplane 
veneer instead of the old cloth-lined tray pre- 
viously used in lockers. This is due to the fact 
that he has a large supply of this material on 
hand, and by using the entire factory facilities 
16,000 lockers will be ready for shipment to 
Germany by Jan. 1, 1920. 





THE COUNTRY’S BUSINESS FOR A WEEK 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—A report on traf- 
fic conditions submitted to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration by the regional directors for the week end- 
ing Nov. 17 shows a decrease of approximately 
23,000 cars loaded with revenue freight or received 
from connecting lines as compared with the same 
week of last year. The northwestern region, cen- 
tral western region, and southwestern region showed 
a combined increase of approximately 50,000 
cars, while the other regions showed a decrease 
aggregating 72,000 cars. The largest decrease was 
in the Allegheny region, aggregating 46,000 cars, 
and due primarily to the coal and steel strike. 

The eastern region reported: 

Building projects continue very active and permits 
for a large amount of construction have been issued 
in Detroit territory. During the month of October 
building permits were issued in Chicago representing 
investments of about $16,000,000, which is the high 
record. 

The Pocahontas region reports: 

Other than curtailment incident to the coal strike, 
general business conditions appear to be good and con- 
struction work is being arranged for a number of new 
industries. 

From the southern region the following was re- 
ceived: 


The box car situation has shown some improve- 
ment during the past week but still considerably short 
and unable to meet demands promptly. Shipments of 
pine lumber for the week amounted to 2,952 cars, and 
reports show increase in average orders received, but 
slight reductions in average shipments and production. 


The northwestern region reported: 


General business conditions continue good, and while 
the coal strike had naturally a depressing effect it did 
not cause any serious disturbance, as industries with 
few exceptions had a fair supply of fuel on hand. 
The expansion of buying has not been accompanied b 
a corresponding increase in production. Retail busi- 
ness and mail order houses show increases ranging 
from 30 to 65 percent in volume of sales. There has 
been no material improvement in the car situation and 
heavy demands continue for all classes of equipment. 


The following is from the southwestern region: 


Reports received from larger cities are encouraging 
notwithstanding the general unrest of labor. Mer- 
chants are optimistic. Jobbers are renewing their 
stocks, buying in large quantities and reporting excel- 
lent business. 


The report has this to say regarding the fuel 
situation: 


While the miners’ strike order was called off Tues- 
day, the miners have not returned to work in sufficient 
numbers to increase materially the production of 
bituminous coal. Indications point to an increased 
production commencing next Monday. Meanwhile’ the 
distribution of coal will continue under the control of 
the central coal committee until such time as the pro- 
duction is sufficient to insure the essential demands 
of the country being taken care of. 





Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 





Railroad Equipment Trust Bill Signed 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 19.—Before the House 
of Representatives adjourned sine die today Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the $400,000,000 railroad equip- 
meut trust bill which will enable the Government 
te finance on behalf of the carriers under Federal 


Let Us Give Chanks 


That while our profits may be shy 
They are no smaller figure; 

That while expenses may be high 
They aren’t any bigger; 

That while our orders may be slow 
We still expect to land ’em; 

That while the freights are far from low 
We manage still to stand ’em; 

That while some men are slow to pay, 
And make us beg and borrow, 

That tho they may not pay: today, 
They maybe will tomorrow; 

That tho Jack Frost may be at work 
He doesn’t blow a blizzard; 

That if we can’t afford a turk 
We still may get a gizzard— 

That tho things ain’t for you and me 
Exactly Star A Star, 

Tho things ain’t what they ought to be, 
That things are what they are. 
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control the large number of new locomotives and 
ears and quantities of other equipment purchased 
by the Railroad Administration. 

The President also signed the joint resolution 
extending until Jan. 15, 1920, the war time re- 
strictions on imported dyestuffs, which is designed 
to prevent the flooding of the American market by 
Germany immediately after the treaty is formally 
reopened. The at least temporary failure of the 
peace treaty in the Senate tonight obviates the 
danger of a sudden flood of German dyestuffs on 
the American market, since war time restrictions 
will continue indefinitely. 





Ironing Out Tax Valuation Problems 


WasuinoTon, D. C., Nov. 17.—Maj. David T. 
Mason, chief of the timber section, income tax di- 
vision, of the Internal Revenue Bureau, and E. T. 
Allen, special representative of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in connection with 
the new questionnaire, returned to Washington to- 
day after touring the country and attending group 
conferences of lumbermen in the principal produc- 
ing districts. 

On the whole, the conferences were very satis- 
factory and promise to be productive of much 
good to both the Government and the lumber tax 
payers. The conferences, conducted in a spirit of 
helpful codperation, clarified the atmosphere as to 
many propositions. During the tour a few new 
problems of importance developed which are to be 
made the subject of a further general conference, 
to be held here some time after the first of next 
year. 


These problems include the block system of av- 
eraging timber values for the purposes of depre- 
ciation. For example, a lumber operator owns a 
large tract and his sawmill and logging operation 
at the most accessible point, where the stumpage 
value is, say, $5. At the other end, which he may 
not reach in normal operations for a long period 
of years, the value may be $1 or $1.50. Some 
operators fear that if their taxes are figured for 
the entire tract on, say, $2.50 they may never get 
back the depreciation deductions. The same prob- 
lem in different form occurs in the South where a 
tax payer may own a tract of timber containing 
some valuable stands and other stands of little 
or no value. How best to work out this problem in 
the best interest of all concerned is one of the sub- 
jects to be discussed at the forthcoming national 
conference. 

Inventory value is another problem open for 
further diseussion after the various groups in the 
industry have gone over it thoroly. For example, 
instances developed in which it was shown that 
different operators in a single township owning 
timber of substantially the same character in- 
ventoried it at widely varying figures as of March 
1, 1913. Some men placed the value some hun- 
dreds percent above that listed by others ete. The 
result of this development was that arrangements 
were made for secondary group conferences at 
which the lumbermen will endeavor to arrive at a 
fair valuation for each district. At most of these 
conferences the regional Government valuation ex- 
pert will be present to render every possible as- 
sistance to the taxpayers. 

The necessity for some sort of uniformity in 
accounting also was made obvious during the se- 
ries of conferences. Some lumbermen who at- 
tended the conferences stated that they could not 
supply the information called for because their 
accounts were not kept in such a way as to furnish 
the desired information. They were advised to do 
the best they could in filling out the questionnaire. 
™ some instances lumbermen said they had kept 


no records of prices paid for timber purchased 
and made no cruise to determine exact stumpage. 
They cut the timber, made money and spent it, but 
were not in position to furnish figures. Some men 
had done business for many years without a book- 
keeper. 

Some lumbermen appear to have followed the 
policy of charging off everything possible on capi- 
tal account. For example, a man may have started 
with an investment of a half million dollars ten 
years ago and may have made deductions until 
he figures his capital investment today at $250,000 
or less. Another man starting with the same in- 
vestment has followed a wholly different policy and 
has pushed his valuation up to $750,000. This is 
only by way of illustration. It may be as broad 
as it is long. 

The questionnaire gives the lumberman an op- 
portunity to reconstruct his invested capital and 
endeavor to get on an equitable basis. It is real- 
ized, however, that there should be at least an 
approximation of uniformity in this regard, and 
this is another problem to be further discussed 
when the general conference is called to meet here 
early next year. 

At some of the conferences taxpayers in at- 
tendance asked frankly what would happen in the 
event they failed to furnish the information called 
for in the questionnaire. They were advised that 
Uncle Sam was making no threats in this connec- 
tion, but was affording them an opportunity to 
submit in a codperative spirit information intended 
to be helpful to them as taxpayers and to the 
Federal Government. It was suggested that in the 
event the information was not furnished insofar 
as possible the result might be that the tax would 
be levied on gross income without deductions. In 
other words, the information requested is for use 
in determining what deductions from gross income 
may properly and fairly be allowed. Consequently, 
if lumbermen fail or refuse to furnish the infor- 
mation they stand to lose, since they must pay the 
tax in any event, and their only recourse if de- 
ductions are not allowed would be to file suit for 
recovery. It is an open question whether the courts 
would entertain suits in which it was shown that 
parties bringing them had ‘‘slept on their rights’’ 
by failing to furnish information required in order 
to make proper deductions from gross income. 

On the whole, however, the conferences were 
very satisfactory and showed a desire of a large 
majority of those who attended to codperate with 
the Government. For example, some men after 
listening to the discussion for:a short time an- 
nounced that they already had filled out the ques- 
tionnaire and had come to the conference merely to 
see whether anything new developed, and would 
go home and mail in their questionnaires. 

One element that has beclouded the issue to a 
limited extent is the activities of attorneys and 
accountants who have heretofore been advising 
their clients to make their returns in a different 


way from that outlined in the questionnaire. Some: 
of these attorneys and accountants were clever 
enough to ‘realize at the outset that the question- 
naire, in large measure, is an entirely new deal and 
to advise their clients to comply with its require- 
ments. Some others seem disposed to advise clients 
to ignore the questionnaire, apparently for the 
purpose of avoiding an admission that they have 
been giving wrong advice heretofore. As a matter 
of fact, the questionnaire is a new deal and the 
purpose is to clarify a clouded atmosphere in the 
— of both parties—the tax payer and Uncle 
am, 

As to the few big problems which have developed 
as a result of the group conferences, it is possible 
that, if the industry comes to an agreement, as it 
did in the conferences here last June, certain 
changes in the regulations may be made, This is 
a matter for the future. Maj. Mason and his 
superiors are disposed to deal fairly with the in- 
dustry all along the line. 

It is not believed the prospective change in the 
office of secretary of the treasury incident to the 
appointment of Secretary Glass to succeed the late 
Senator Martin of Virginia will affect in any way 
the codperative arrangement worked out with the 
lumber industry. It may be that President Wilson 
will promote Assistant Secretary Leffingwell to be 
secretary of the treasury. No matter who is ap- 
pointed, however, it is not believed an arrangement 
a promises sueh excellent results will be dis- 
turbed. 


LABORATORY’S FAME WORLDWIDE 


MapIson, WiIs., Nov. 17.—As an evidence of the 
fact that the United States postal employees some- 
times keep informed and hold up the good reputa- 
tion the department once had, the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory recently received a 
letter from Victoria, Australia, addressed to ‘‘ The 
Principal, the Forest Products Laboratory, United 
States of America,’’ no city or State being given. 
The letter reached the laboratory without unusual 
delay and with no indication that the address was 
insufficient. It contained a request for information 
in regard to the kiln drying process developed by 
the laboratory. ‘ 

The laboratory has recently received a deluge 
of letters from Japan resulting from a news note 
appearing in a Japanese paper, ‘‘Jiji-Shimpo.’’ 
Some of these letters are written on the typewriter 
in perfect English and do not differ in general 
appearance from letters written by progressive 
American business houses. Other requests, on the 
contrary, are written in Japanese upon postal 
cards, the original address even being in Japanese 
characters. While the laboratory staff is accus- 
tomed to receive inquiries concerning its work 
from all over the globe, these particular inquiries 
are of special interest, since they show that the 
power of publicity is very great, even in the 
Orient. 
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PATRIOTIC CITIZENS CRUSH RADICALISM 


ORGANIZER ‘‘TREATED ROUGH’’ 

LEWISTON, IpaHo, Nov. 15.—James V. Bliss, 
I. W. W. organizer, who made his appearance at 
Winchester, Idaho, a week ago and accepted a posi- 
tion as swamper in one of the camps of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., was rounded up Thursday 
by members of the Winchester post of the Ameri- 
can Legion and given his choice of a coat of tar 
and feathers and also a rope that the returned 
service men promised to use if he became unruly. 
Bliss admitted he was an I. W. W. organizer and 
willingly promised to leave town. The action of 
the American Legion followed the cold blooded 
murders of members of the American Legion by 
members of the I. W. W. at Centralia on Armistice 
Day. 

hteing the action taken by the Winchester 
post of the American Legion a statement was is- 
sued by Commander F, A. Harris to the effect 
that the post will not tolerate any member nor 
sympathizer of the I. W. W. or like organization 
in the district. Big lumber operations are con- 
ducted in the Winchester district by the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., of which E. H. Van Ostrand 
is president. 


DRIVING OUT THE REDS 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., Nov. 15.—Bellingham has 
started a drive against the I. W. W. This week 
the sheriff’s office raided the headquarters re- 
cently established by the organization in an old 
hotel, after the chief of police had apparently 
driven it from the city, and arrested three 
I. W. W.’s and seized a quantity of their literature. 
On the same day the Chamber of Commerce adopted 





resolutions asking the governor to call a special: 


session of the State legislature to devise laws for 
curbing radicals, and the Albert J. Hamilton Post 
of the American Legion adopted similar resolu- 
tions and called upon the governor to use all his 
power to curb radicals’ activity at once. It also 
called a public meeting, which was participated in 
by all the patriotic organizations of the city. At 
this speeches were made by leading citizens, de- 
nouncing the I. W. W.’s and their kind and de- 
manding law and order and the eradication of the 
‘“red’’ menace. 

The local campaign against the I. W. W. is 
due now to the murder of ex-service men at Cen- 
tralia by alleged I. W. W.’s, and the drive is to 
be continued as long as necessary. 





THUGS SUPPORT THUGS 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 15.—As anticipated, or- 
ganized labor in this city, under its notorious red 
Jeadership, has taken a stand clearly designed to 
comfort the I. W. W. who took part in the Centralia 
shooting on Armistice Day. The Central Labor 
Council has adopted a resolution asking that labor 
refrain from criticism, and intimating that the 
I. W. W. are being accused as responsible for a 
situation due to ‘‘lawless acts on the part of busi- 
ness men of Centralia.’’ It is reported that 
speakers at the meeting of the council openly sup- 
ported the I. W. W. Perey May, longshoreman, 
declared that unless the business interests of Seat- 
tle ceased their ‘‘persecution’’ of the working 
class they would have more to contend with than 
in Centralia. Other speakers urged that the work- 
ers ‘‘fight back.’’ Edward T. Levi, business agent 
of the Waiters’ union, asked the delegates to 
‘‘keep their feet on the ground and go slow.’’ 
His advice received scant attention. The resolu- 
tion was drawn and signed by E. B. Ault, editor of 
the Union Record, a radical daily newspaper; A. B. 
Callahan, F. G. Millington and J. A. McCorkle. 
The last named is the Triple Alliance candidate 
for port commissioner at the coming election. 

Mayor C. B. Fitzgerald has warned anarchists 
to keep away from this city, saying that outrages 
will continue just so long as ‘‘all these different 
kinds of anarchists are permitted to travel from 
town to town in our country, inflaming the minds 
of our people with false doctrines, and making 
heroes and martyrs of men who have been convicted 
in the regularly constituted courts of our land.’’ 

The Union Record has been suppressed by the 
United States authorities and its officers and edi- 
tors held under charges of violation of the espion- 
age act. 

The temper of Seattle is such that thousands of 
decent, law abiding citizens will assert themselves 
at the first attempt of the red element to override 
the authorities. Hundreds of patriotic citizens 
are smarting under the indignities openly offered 
to governmental authority and to the flag, and 
they hold themselves in check with difficulty. The 
situation is decidedly similar to that occasioned 
by the general strike last February, only today 
the atmosphere is much clearer and the issue more 
sharply defined. 

During all the turmoil the Master Builders are 
proceeding with their contracts, on the open shop 


plan. Employers generally, wherever there have 
been strikes, are operating on the open shop, or 
‘* American Plan,’’ as it is called. 


~ ~ 


ENLISTING THE MIDDLE CLASS 


SpoKANE, WasH., Nov. 15.—How the I. W. W. 
planned, thru the instrumentality of the 4-hour 
day, to drive the middle class down into the pro- 
letariat, or ‘‘submerged tenth,’’ in order to gain 
their revolutionary ends, is revealed in copies of 
the last Lumber Workers’ bulletin, published in 
Spokane and seized Wednesday by the police. The 
idea in brief is to force the middle class down to 
the level of the proletariat, in order to embitter it 
against the capitalistic system, thus hastening 
the revolution. The article is perhaps the most 
audacious piece of philosophy as yet uncovered by 
the police here. 





Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 





SHACKLING THE SEDITIOUS BY LAW 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—Representative 
Summers of Washington, after having called at- 
tention to the recent Armistice Day outrage in 
Centralia, Wash., where four returned soldiers were 
shot down in cold blood by I. W. W. agents while 
participating in a victory parade, introduced the 
following bill to strengthen the hands of the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the Reds: 


Be it enacted ete., That it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to advocate or advise the overthrow, 
or to write, or knowingly to print, publish, utter, sell 
or distribute any document, book, circular, paper, jour- 
nal, magazine or other written or printed communica- 
tion, in or by which there is advised the overthrow, 
by force or violence, or by both force and violence, 
or by physical injury to person or property of the 
Government of the United States or of all govern- 
ment, or to advise or advocate a change in the form of 
government or the Constitution of the United States 
or resistance to the authority thereof by force or vio- 














Middle western retail lumbermen continue 
great many cedar posts. 
shows part of the stock of round cedar posts carried 


to sell a 
The above illustration 


by the Parsons Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill. It is very 
evident that there are several carloads of posts in 
the pile, which gives a very good idea of the kind of 
posts carried by many retail lumber companies thru- 
out the middle West, tho possibly the stock is heavier 
than will be found in many yards. 





lence or by physical injury to person or property, or 
by force or violence to prevent, hinder or delay or at- 
tempt to prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of 
any law of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the possession, display, or exhibition 
at any meeting, gathering, or parade, or at any other 
place, public or private, of any flag, banner, or emblem 
intended by the person or persons possessing, display- 
ing, or exhibiting the same to symbolize or indicate a 
purpose to overthrow by force or violence or by phys- 
ical injury to person or property, the Government of 
the United States or all government, is hereby de- 
clared to be unlawful. 

Sec. 3. That every document, book, circular, paper, 
journal, magazine, or other written or printed com- 
munication in or by which there is advocated or ad- 
vised the overthrow by force or violence or by physical 
injury to person or property of the Government of the 
United States or of all government, or in or by which 
there is advocated or advised the use of force or vio- 
lence or physical injury to or the seizure or destruc- 
tion of persons or property as a means toward the ac- 
complishment of economic, industrial, or political 
changes is hereby declared to be nonmailable, and the 
same shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any postoffice or by any letter carrier: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 
authorize any person other than an employee of the 
dead-letter office duly authorized thereto or other per- 
son upon a search warrant authorized by law to open 
any letter not addressed to himself. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful to import or 
cause to be imported into the United States or any 
place subject to its jurisdiction any matter declared 
by section 3 of this act to be nonmailable, or to trans- 
port or cause to be transported any such matter from 
one State to another or into any place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That whoever shall use or attempt to use 
the mails or the Postal Service of the United States 
for the transmission of any matter declared by section 
3 of this act to be nonmailable, or who shall violate 
any other of the provisions of this act, shall be fined 


not less than $500 nor more than $20,000 or imprisoned 
not less than one year nor more than twenty years, 
or such fine and imprisonment may both be imposed, 
and if a naturalized citizen of the United States, then, 
upon conviction under this act, his citizenship may. 
at the discretion of the United States commissioner of 
immigration, be canceled, and if an alien or a de- 
naturalized citizen, shall be, upon the expiration of his 
sentence, deported from the United States and forever 
barred from reéntering the United States or any terri- 
tory under its jurisdiction. 


Discussing the matter further, Mr. Summers 
said: 


With bowed head and with shame I must state that 
both natural and naturalized American citizens, to a 
certain extent, in some localities have joined with 
aliens in these seditious acts and utterances, so while 
the bill provides for denaturalization and deportation, 
under certain conditions, it is no respecter of persons 
in so far as fine and imprisonment are concerned. 

It is aimed at all who would overthrow our Govern- 
ment by force or violence. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the time for much speaking. 
The "house is burning.’”’ I beg for immediate considera- 
tion and favorable action on the bill. 





TACOMA CONFRONTS THE REDS 

TacoMA, WAsH., Nov. 15.—A determined fight 
to rid southwest Washington of the I. W. W. 
and other anarchistic elements is being organized 
by Tacoma business men, among whom lumber 
manufacturers are prominent. The Centralia out- 
rage on Armistice Day, when members of the 
I. W. W. fired on a parade organized by the 
American Legion, killing four former soldiers and 
wounding three more, has roused the community to 
the menace of the radical propaganda. Logging 
camps in Pierce and Lewis counties are said to be 
breeding places for the I. W. W. and charges have 
been made that certain mills were encouraging the 
radicals by excluding all but members of the red 
forces from payrolls, 

Organization of the Associated Industries of 
Tacoma, modeled after the Seattle body which has 
been so successful in defeating radical strikers 
lately, has been completed. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
was one of the leaders in getting up the Tacoma 
organization. All members pledge themselves to 
close their plants rather than employ or negotiate 
with the red element. Its object is to purge the 
J. W. W. from the labor organizations. 





HARDWOOD INSPECTION REPORT 


A total of 19,848,595 feet of lumber was in- 
spected during the month of October by the in- 
spection staff of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, according to a statement appearing 
in the organization’s latest official bulletin. The 
total inspections at the different points were as 
follows: 


; Feet Feet 

Chicago, Ill, ..... 1,426,984 New York City 

Minneapolis, Minn. 926,110 Wy Be swescsess 370,754 
Oshkosh, Wis. .... 129,365 Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 177,544 
Detroit, Mich. .... 386,906 Philadelphia, Pa... 891,572 
Grand Rapids, Boston, Mass. .... 571,748 

 dikead baw 1,305,678 Toronto, Ont. .... 296,23 

St. Louis, Mo..... 757,437 Trout Lake, Mich.. 300,801 
ey Bie 6ceencs 229,527 Menominee, Mich. . 2,547,829 
CORPO, TE. 5.0.5.6.5:0:8 823,675 INOHEOIN), Vy. 0 s0% 115,600 
Memphis, Tenn.... 870,358 Traverse City, 

New Orleans, La.. 140,608 i. éneeenene 32,754 
Shreveport, La.... 568,633 Escanaba, Mich. .. 198,172 
Demopolis, Ala.... 348,254 Cheboygan, Mich.. 62,420 
Helena, Ark...... 298,222 Petoskey, Mich.... 602,644 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 296,390 Pellston, Mich.... 801,800 
Nashville, Tenn... 541,032 East Jordan, Mich.’ 300,735 
Knoxville, Tenn... 200,790 Cadillac, Mich. ... 191,581 
Bristol, Tenn..... 217,278 Manistee, Mich. ..1,360,957 
Asheville, N. C... 274,959 Sault Ste. Marie, 

Columbia, 8. C.... 203,435 err 98,458 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 269,083 Rhinelander, Wis.. 55,478 
Louisville, Ky.... 514,827 Oshkosh, Wis. . 12,360 
Charleston, W. Va. 150,415 Oshkosh, Wis..... 61,247 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 308,162 Baltimore, Md.... 415,277 


Reinspections on 37,809 feet were made by 
Chief Inspector H. A. Hoover and Ed Borgeson. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING REDUCES H. C. L. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Nov. 19.—The Paine Lumber 
Co., which employs between 1,500 and 2,000 hands 
in its large sash and deor manufacturing plant in 
this city, is helping to alleviate the high cost of 
living for its employees thru coéperative buying. 
The company purchases flour in carload lots and 
distributes it among the men at actual cost. Some 
other articles of food, such as army bacon, have 
also been secured. Recently a scout was sent to the 
sand belt of Waupaca County to get a line on po- 
tatoes for which orders will be placed later. It is 
safe to say that something like $10,000 worth of 
goods have been purchased in that way this fall. 
The company maintains a store in which putty, 
paint etc., are kept, but does not deal in general 
merchandise and the codperative buying of neces- 
sities of life has been undertaken only as a phase 
of its welfare work. The company has a matron 
to look after the women and girl employees and 
‘* friendly visitors’? whose duty it is to go to the 
homes of employees in case of illness or other oc- 
casions when service of this kind is helpful. 
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FRUIT PACKERS BUY MILLS AND TIMBER 


San Francis0, Cauir., Nov. 15.—A big deal in 
timber and mil! property has been closed thru 
Chester L. Hovey and R. H. Hovey, of this city. 
The California Fruit Exchange, of Sacramento, 
purchased all of the plank and timber of the Davies 
Box & Lumber Co., at Blairsden, and several 
thousand acres of additional timber. The timber, 
amounting to about 10,000 acres in all, is prin- 
cipally white pine of fine quality, and is close to 
the plant, which is on the line of the Western Pa- 
cific Railway. The sawmill has a capacity of 70,- 
000 feet of lumber a day and the box factory, 
40,000 feet of shook. The California Fruit Ex- 
change, of which J. M. Nagle is general manager, 
is the largest distributer of deciduous fruits on 
the Pacific coast and uses large quantities of pine 
shook. It is understood that Arthur Davies will 
take a vacation trip to Honolulu, 

The Klamath Manufacturing Co.’s plant at 
Klamath Falls, Ore., has been purchased by the 
Earl Fruit Co. for $700,000 cash, according to 
announcement just made here by Joseph Di 
Giorgio, president of the latter concern. The 
Klamath Manufacturing Co.’s interests included 
a modern sawmill and box factory and fifty-five 
acres of yards at Klamath Falls. Logs are ob- 
tained largely from the Weed Lumber Co. under 
a contract. The Klamath Manufacturing Co. was 
owned by the estate of the late Lieut. Col. Robert 
A. Johnson of this city, who died shortly after 
returning from service in France with the 20th 
Engineers. 

Mr. Di Giorgio said in an interview: ‘‘To get 
boxes for our fruit shipments has been one of our 
most difficult tasks but with the purchase of the 
Klamath Falls interests we are fully equipped 
to make our own boxes. This with the two saw- 


finest hardwood timber, for its original forests were 
not surpassed anywhere in the quality of their prod- 
ucts. We need a well established policy and the solid 
support of the public. For even were it possible to 
bring these lands under forest management now but 
little merchantable timber could be produced within 
fifty years. 

The sterile, hilly land of southeast Ohio, much of 
which is unsuited for agriculture and of low money 
value, is well adapted to timber production, yet in the 
strict sense of the word this land is producing neither 
timber nor other crops. It contains no saw timber of 
any consequence for industrial uses, The existing sec- 
ond growth is in some cases of high potential value, but 
in general it has been so injured by forest fires that its 
own particular generation can not be depended upon 
to furnish good merchantable timber. In other words, 
a new start will have to be made and the new genera- 
tion of trees must be protected from fires and other 
influences (disease and pests) which tend to prevent 
their best development before this land can be depended 
upon for even a future yield of timber. 





QUALIFYING AS GOLF EXPERTS 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 17.—Meridian wholesale 
southern pine lumbermen are proud of their golf 
team, which recently closed a series of three 
matches with the pick of Hattiesburg’s Country 
Club players and won two out of three. With the 
exception of one player, J. E. Blanton, the Meri- 
dian Country Club’s team of five is made up of 
wholesale lumbermen. The first game was at Hat- 
tiesburg and Meridian lost. The following Satur- 
day the Hattiesburg team came to Meridian and 
Meridian won. Neutral ground was selected in the 
Country Club course at Jackson and the tourney 
was played Saturday, Nov. 8, and the Meridian 
victory was overwhelming by the score of 12% 
points out of a possible 15. The Nassau system 
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dust mills we have just completed at Eureka and 
Scotia, to provide sawdust for the shipment of 
grapes, and our barrel factory, will insure this 
company every facility for handling California 
fruit.’’ 


REVIEWS OHIO’S TIMBER RESOURCES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 18.—In an article de- 
voted to the timber resources of Ohio Edmund Se- 
crist, of the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, estimates that the present woodland area of 
Ohio is approximately 3,285,000 acres on which 
there is about 1,063,790,000 board feet of mer- 
chantable standing timber. He further estimates 
that the 1,600 wood consuming industries of the 
State demand annually more than 900,000,000 
board feet, of which more than 685,000,000 feet 
are hardwoods of different kinds. Not more than 
165,000,000 feet of these requirements, he says, are 
of Ohio growth, the remaining 520,000,000 feet 
coming from neighboring States. After calling at- 
tention to the fact that at one time Ohio was one 
of the leading hardwood producing States of the 
Union, he says: 

We have upwards of a million acres of land in Ohio 
which should be permanently devoted to timber grow- 
ing under proper management. If lands are inherently 
suited to the growing of timber they should be devoted 
to that purpose. Idle lands do not pay taxes, support 
industries, provide labor for communities nor build 
roads or schools. A million acres of Ohio’s roughest 
lands could be made to yield large quantities of the 





of scoring was used. This gives the winner of 
two players a point on the first nine holes, match 
play, a point on the second nine and a point for 
the winner of the greatest number of the total 
eighteen holes. The score, by opponents, follows: 
Meridian players the first named: 

M. F. Parker, 3; H. S. Williams, 0. 

S. P. Hughes, 3; Paul Allen, 0. 

W. H. Harris, 3; P. M. Gilden, 0. 

J. E. Blanton, 24% ; G. E. Ensmiger, %. 

T. J. Chidlow, 1; J. O. Rae, 2, 

Mr. Parker is secretary of the Meridian Country 
Club. and until he took hold the club was a dead 
one. Today the interest is active and among 
the regular players are numbered a dozen lumber- 
men. The club has a sporty 9-hole course. A pro- 
fessional is in charge and next year should be a 
banner year. Mr. Parker is head of the Gulf 
States Lumber Co. The identity of the other lum- 
bermen players follows: S. P. Hughes, of the 
Hughes Lumber Co.; W. H. Harris, Harris-Brooks 
Lumber Co., and T. J. Chidlow, T. J. Chidlow Lum- 
ber Co. Other local lumbermen who have learned 
to enjoy the pursuit of the elusive sphere are 
Eliot Cobb, I. M. Richardson, Jack Daley and 
R. F. Darrah. C. L. Gray has been threatening to 
take up golf for a long time, but so far hasn’t 
got any further than the purchase of his sticks. 
It is suggested that the well known golfer and 
former national president, C. F. Thompson, of 
thieago, who is associated with Mr. Gray in the 
C. L. Gray Lumber Co., be called upon to teach 
the latter a respect for the game. 


WILL CREOSOTE PILING TO RESIST TEREDO 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 15.—Very severe 
teredo action has recently been found in all the 
water front structures around Port Costa, Crockett, 
Oleum and Vallejo Junction in the Carquinez 
Straits section, which is at the mouth of the Saera- 
mento River. It had been known that slight action 
by teredo existed there, but severe action had not 
been detected until lately. Several serious col- 
lapses of dock structures have recently occurred 
and reconstruction work has been started. 

In the opinion of an expert, three reasons exist 
for this action of teredoes, where it had been 
thought they never would seriously affect struc- 
tures on account of the river water flowing into 
the salt water of the straits: (1) Low rainfall 
for the last three years; (2) increasing use of 
water from the San Joaquin and Sacramento riv- 
ers for irrigation purposes; (3) due to large 
dredging operations in the Sacramento River and 
the construction of cut-offs reducing the bends in 
the river, a very marked scouring out of the chan- 
nel has resulted and the hydraulic gradient, or 
surface slope of the river, has been greatly re- 
duced. 

The use of ecreosoted piling and creosoted lum- 
ber in important structures in Pacific waters is in- 
creasing. The four principal creosoting concerns 
on the Pacific coast have excellent prospects for 
future business and have some good orders on 
hand. A tank steamer is expected to arrive heré 
in January from Amsterdam with a large cargo of 
creosote oil, which is greatly needed. 


DURABILITY OF “GREEN” TIMBER 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 17.—To discover the dif- 
ference in comparative durability of untreated 
green and seasoned timbers, if any, about which 
the opinions of wood users have differed, the 
United States Forest Products’ Laboratory has re- 
cently conducted experiments on timbers to be used 
for poles, posts or ties. These tests indicated that 
there is practically no difference in the -relative 
durability of untreated green and seasoned timbers 
when exposed to the weather and in contact with 
the ground, 

The following service records of ties laid by 
the laboratory in codperation with the Northern 
Pacific Railway bear out this conclusion. 


Life of Green and Seasoned Ties Average 
Green or life 





PLACE Species seasoned in years 
Maywood, Wash.. Douglas fir...... Green ..... - & 
Douglas fir......Seasoned .. 7.8 
Plains, Mont..... Douglas fir...... Green .....° 17.6 
Douglas fir...... Seasoned .. 7.7 
Western larch...Green,.... 17.3 
Western larch...Seasoned .. 7A 


In each of these cases the average life of sea- 
soned ties was only one-tenth of a year longer 
than that of the green ties. The difference is so 
slight that the laboratory considers it negligible. 

Periodical measurements made by the labora- 
tory in codperation with the American ‘lelephone 
& Telegraph Co. show that the rate of decay in 
green poles is a trifle less than in seasoned poles. 
The fact that green and seasoned timbers have 
the same durability when used in exposed places is 
easily explained. Moisture content is the principal 
factor in determining the rate of decay of a stick 
of timber. As soon as the timber is placed it be- 
gins to take up or give off moisture, according to 
its condition of seasoning and the conditions of 
exposure. Within a relatively short time in ex- 
posed construction both green and seasoned tim- 
ber reach the same moisture content. 

When used in buildings, however, wood does uot 
usually dry out rapidly after being placed, Wood 
for interior construction must be seasoned for use; 
otherwise it is likely not only to shrink to a seri- 
ous extent but also to decay before it seasons. 
Very expensive building repairs have been neces- 
sitated by the use of green timber. 


CONSIDERS OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Nov. 17.—F. L. Peck, 
Scranton, Pa., president of the J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Co., and of the Mississippi Central Railroad, 
both of Hattiesburg, left today after having spent 
some time here upon one of his periodical visits 
south. 

Mr. Peck expressed himself as being much 
pleased with the progress the South is making and 
he expressed especial pleasure because strikes of 
any consequence are practically unheard of. Re- 
garding the general outlook and particularly the 
lumber business he had the following to say: 


I have great hopes that things will soon begin to 
move the right way. There is a great deal of pros- 
perity in this-country, and, well directed, the outlook 
is bright. Capital must be willing to do the fair thing, 
but at the same time it must be allowed reasonable 
results. Labor is worthy of its hire and must also 
be reasonable, and with the two parties to the contract 
in this mood, it would be but a short time until busi- 
ness is on a fine basis. I do not look for any big drop 
in lumber prices soon, and sales are good. 
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SOUTHERN LOGGERS CONCLUDE THEIR ANNUAL 


Meeting Remarkable for Attendance and Value of Discussions—How to Lay Out a Main Line—Good En- 
gineer an Economical Need—Use of Denuded Lands and Other Subjects Threshed Out 


New OrLEANS, LA., Nov. 15.—Tho conducted un- 
der severe unforeseen and unforeseeable difficulties, 
the ninth annual meeting of the Southern Logging 
Association proved a humdinger in point of inter- 
est, and took rank well up with previous conven- 
tions in point of attendance. Heavy rains earlier 
in the week, distributed pretty much over the terri- 
tory and accompanied by high winds, raised havoc 
with the railroads, delaying the arrival of many 
members. Accordingly, the opening of the meeting 
was postponed from Tuesday morning to the after- 
noon, cutting off a half day of actual working time, 
which jammed the convention program somewhat. 
Activities of pile drivers adjacent to the conven- 
tion hall kept Secretary Boyd on the jump seeking 
quiet locations. From the Grunewald to the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce auditorium and finally to the 
St. Charles Hotel on Thursday morning the meet- 
ing was shifted. 

An interesting feature of the meet was State 
Forester Forbes’ paper on the cost of logging 
‘‘little timber’’ with its indirect plea for their con- 
servation as an aid to reforestation. His cost fig- 
ures were followed with interest. Henry E. Hardt- 
ner touched reforestation from a slightly different 
angle later in his talk of utilization of denuded 
timberlands. 

The regular discussion on skidding, railroading, 
timber cutting ete., proved as interesting as usual, 
and Mr. Cole’s paper on ‘‘ Safety First in Logging 
Operations’’ was well received and attentively fol- 
lowed. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON 


President V. C. Langley reached New Orleans 
Tuesday night and took the chair at Wednesday 
morning’s session. Secretary Boyd announced the 
arrival of other members, bringing the total regis- 
tration of ‘‘actual loggers’’ to about 75. 

T. G. Masterson, of the Kirby Lumber Co.’s en- 
gineering staff, was first on the morning program 
and read a paper in which he stated that he de- 
sired to impress upon the congress ‘‘the value of 
advance information and preparation in all log- 
ging operations, large or small, pine or hardwood,’’ 
and outlined his ideas as to how the needed informa- 
tion may best be obtained. He thought that woods 
superintendents, confronted by the ever present 
problems and worry inseparable from their task of 
getting out enough logs from day to day, would 
gladly turn over to engineers the responsibility of 
carefully investigating the next tract to be cut 
and locating and building the main lines and main 
line spurs. He said in part: 


By combining the functions of the engineer and 
timber cruiser in advance preparations it can be 
shown, both on paper and on the ground, that much 
money can be saved for the companies and much 
useless worry for the man in charge of actual log- 
ging operation. As an illustration, let us assume 
that your company is now cutting on the extreme 
southeastern portion of its holdings with one year’s 
cut remaining there and that the next operation 
is in the northwestern portion and covers an area 
of twenty sections, all of which is hill country. 

Leaving the woods superintendent where he is, with 
his hands full of the all-important job of getting 
out today’s logs as cheaply and efficiently as possible, 
let us send out cruising and topographical parties into 
next year’s work. These parties, in addition to ob- 
taining an estimate of the timber on each section, 
make an accurate contour map of it. Taking all of 
the notes and making a connected map of the entire 
area, the engineer, who also supervised the cruising 
and surveyed the land lines, has before him an exact 
picture of the proposed operation with every hill and 
hollow shown just as it is on the ground, and knows 
very nearly just how much timber will come out over 
any proposed main line or main line spur. From this 
information he can accurately determine the actual 
amount of money which he is justified in spending to 
get out any portion of the timber, how long his main 
line is to serve as such and how much yearly construc- 
tion is necessary or desirable. 

Since he was in charge of the cruising parties he 
has necessarily been over practically every foot of the 
territory and the location of the railroads becomes an 
easy matter, or at least much easier for him than for 
the woods foreman, who must come into the area 
shortly before he cuts it and carry his main line into 
the timber from day to day as his operation progresses. 


Main Line Located in Best Place 


Instead of having this painful experience, as most 
of us have had, by following the system outlined above 
he finds his main line located in the best place to serve 
the entire body, with such portion of it as he is to use 
that year graded, his principal main line spurs for the 
year also ready, his bridges built and nothing to do 
but go to work getting today’s logs. It can be readily 
seen that the possession of this data will enable the 
engineer to give the woods superintendent exact in- 
formation as to the grades his engines must make, 
thereby enabling him to increase or diminish his motive 
power to fill his requirements and furnishing him with 
evidence upon which he can present his case to the 
operating officials. 

The great drawback to the adoption of such a plan 
in the past has been the feeling of the woods superin- 
tendents that their railroading was particularly and 
emphatically their own buainess and their unwilling- 








ness to admit the need of any help along these lines ; 
but the greatly increased cost of construction, labor 
troubles etc. now emphasize the need of such assist- 
ance and where engineers who are also practical log- 
ging men are employed, this trouble will be eliminated. 
The construction of spurs will allow woods superin- 
tendents a wide ——- for their ingenuity and the con- 
struction of properly located main lines in advance 
of the logging operations will be hailed as an unmixed 
blessing as logging begins to everywhere reach the 
hill country. 


Answers to Objections 


Answering an objection that he thought might 
be in the minds of some—that the remaining timber 
of the South has been sufficiently estimated and 
that the problem of getting it out economically 
and efficiently alone remains—he cited the policy 
of his employer, the Kirby Lumber Co., in the mat- 
ter under discussion. Altho Superintendent R. L. 
Weathersby, of that company, is conceded to be 
one of the best logging men in the South, he said, 
with a remarkable knowledge of and familiarity 
with nearly every tract remaining to be cut, he 
had become a thoro believer in the system described 
and for the last three and a half years all main 
lines of the company had been laid out and con- 
structed by engineers in advance of logging opera- 
tions. 

He said that this is an age of specialists; that 
large companies in the South find it profitable to 
maintain their own engineering force, but that any 
concern, large or small, would find that it pays at 
least to consult an engineer in the matter of its 
main lines, as the cost would be insignificant in 
comparison with that of even one section of poorly 
located or badly constructed main line. 


Discussion of Methods of Other Companies 


To start the discussion of Mr. Masterson’s pa- 
per, those whose companies employed engineers 
regularly were asked to rise. Six responded. 


Mr. Carr (Hastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.) — 
Company employs civil engineer; don’t see how we 
could nd along in woods without one. Even on small 
operations think it would pay to have an engineer run 
the land lines and lay out the main line and main 
spurs. 

Mr. Snyper (New Deemer Manufacturing Co.)— 
Under present disorganized conditions, supervision of 
labor and logging crews takes so much time that any 
company can save money by having an efficient en- 
gineer. Occasionally, when the superintendent and 
engineer go over the work together they may disagree, 
especially if latter is “just out of school.” 


R. Lex Bass (Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La.)—We 
try to build our main line road a year ahead of cut. 
We search out the best routes and have the work done 
by somebody else. Usually attends to preliminary 
work himself, but part of it is being done by son. 
Whoever does it ought to look a year ahead and see 
where he’s going to. Believes a big operation justifies 
employment of an engineer. 


PRESIDENT LANGLEY—I think we should look several 
years ahead, 

Mr. BELL (Engineer, Laurel, Miss.)—Has worked 
with both the Gilchrist-Fordney and Wausau Southern 
companies. When latter company decided to begin cut, 
it employed engineer to look out land and lay out 
railroad, Cited instance where a logging superin- 
tendent put a road on a 17 percent grade when he 
could as easily have put it on level ground. Even an 
engineer “just out of school” can help, since he can 
be taught your needs and wants. Knows how grades 
can run and can show how much tonnage you can 
handle with your locomotives. 


E. P. Guperon (Denkmann Lumber Co., Norfield, 
Miss.)—-Talked on “Recent Problems in Railroad Con- 
struction.” The logging superintendent, he said, spends 
more money than any other department and it is up 
to him to get the best results for every dollar spent. 
The railroad comes first as the basis of operation. 
Locating road in new bodies of timber and selecting 
best route for main line are highly important work. Mr. 
Masterson referred to apparent prejudice against en- 
gineers among logging superintendents. Thinks that 
a mistaken impression. Logging superintendents need 
all the help they can get. But the “location” problem 
doesn’t consist merely in putting line on best ground. 
Problems are encountered that smash the engineering 
theories sometimes, and the superintendents have to 
solve them in the light of their own practical ex- 
perience. Engineers who combine practical with theo- 
retical knowledge and take the right sort of interest 
in the work are rare. Railroad construction problems 
vary greatly with localities and conditions. On one 
line in the hills, where we had cuts 12 to 15 feet and 
fills 2 to 20 feet high, a quarter-mile stretch cost us 
more than five miles of ordinary road. In clearing 
right of way we are using a stump puller to clear 
stumps on reasonably level ground, and an ordinary 
road grader. This equipment doesn’t work so well 
in pure fills, but with light fills it reduces grading 
cost. 

The steel gang foreman must have practical knowl- 
edge of how to put in switches, number of spikes and 
ties to rail, and when to corduroy road before steel 
is laid. He must use his judgment in all these matters. 
Sometimes, when only a small body of timber is to be 
reached, a fellow figures that it is economical to put 
in a road as cheaply as possible, and the result may be 
a wreck. There are no returns from money spent on 
picking up a wreck. I believe it pays to build good 
railroads; bad construction shows cost at the mill. 
Also it pays to lay a good road bed; a poor one runs 
up maintenance costs. You pay out in repairs more 
than you “save” by cheap construction work. 


J. M. Vernon (Columbus Lumber Co., Melborne, 
Ala.)—Is working in low country, sometimes hauls 
mile and a quarter to railroad. Gets timber out with 
mules and 4-wheel wagon. Using contract teams. Use 
engineer only a few days at a time. Don’t depend on 
some one else to lay out spurs. Lay it out and get 
engineer to give me yardage. Contract the grading. 
Have practical logger and estimator who goes ahead 
of railroad laying to figure stumpage. Stake every 
hundred feet. Run our own curves. 


Engineer Co-Operates With Logging Superintendent 

Mr. MASTERSON—You gentlemen seem to have the 
idea that the engineer is opposed to you. I have done 
more logging than engineering. Do timber cruising 
myself and get the footage to come out. Main line 
oo in a year ahead of logging. Woods foreman and 

go into it together, consult and agree on plans. My 
spur work only deals with mainline spurs. He does 
his own feeder spurs. Sometimes find cases where 
an engine won’t do what it is supposed to do—and we 
get one that will. At one place we spent $22,000 to 
get a 4 percent grade on less than a quarter mile—but 
there were 160,000,000 feet of timber to come out over 
that line. 

Mr. CaMp (Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, 
Va.)—Civil engineers are not as a rule practical log- 
ging men. I think it pays to have timber thoroly 
mapped and to plan a long way ahead. With contour 
maps we know what’s coming out over a road, and 
how much to spend on it. Our mainline is done by 
an engineer; spurs by the superintendent. 

Mr. DarMos (Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss.) 
—My railroad experience teaches necessity of having 
topographical data of holdings, so engineer and su- 
perintendent can get together on railroad plan. Main 
line road is main artery of your mill. When it breaks 
down and needs extensive repairs the whole mill suffers. 
The alignment at Kiln is peculiar. The first track 
was handled by a man who probably didn’t give main 
line proper consideration ; consisted largely of trestles. 
On reorganizing it we cut out 5,200 feet of trestle in 
a mile and a half. This illustrates advantage in having 
engineer, who wants to make it as easy and economi- 
cal as possible to get logs to mill. 

Mr. SNypER—Which is cheaper, 3- to 6-foot fills, 
or trestle? Is a believer in trestle. Where main line 
has a life of eight to twelve years, trestle will last 
four or five years. Two bridges, where you have pile- 
driver, can be built cheaper than to cut and fill thru 
hilly country. Considers trestle maintenance cheaper 
than railroad on dirt and you have a better road while 
it lasts. 

Mr. Kipp (John EB. DuBois, Lake, Miss.)—We use 
pile-driver and loader; drive 16-foot piles. Have put 
down 75-foot bridge beginning in morning and finish- 
ing at 3 o’clock same day. Working in prairie belt 
of Mississippi. Pole track crossways, no ditching ; 
find it stays up pretty well. 


Why Services of Engineer Pay 

Mr. MAHONEY—Only five men. here say they use 
engineers. I wish the others would tell me why they 
don’t use engineers. For a year or two I didn’t use 
one. Took a lot of my time to look out the country, 
run land lines, get corners, lay out, stake and get 
ready for graders. Did it all ourselves and at the 
end of the day had to round up the foremen and take 
their word for what had been done on the logging 
jobs. Then the company decided to put an engineer 
on that work. If it pays to heve a grading foreman, 
a foreman in charge of skidding and steel laying, it 
pays to hire a man to devote all his time to surveys, 
main line layouts ete. We got an ambitious young 
fellow on the job. As a result I can stay out on the 
operating job closer. The change actually reduced our 
expenses remarkably. I can’t see any necessity for 
friction between supertintendent and engineer, 

J. M. Cooper (Horse Shoe Lumber Co., River Falls, 
Ala.)—Had one experience with engineer; never could 
get him to do things my way, or any way but his way. 

B. D. GRANTHAM (W. M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, 
Ala.)—Is logging over a road laid out by civil en- 
gineer without logging experience. Line has double 
reverse curves and on such grades that we get only five 
or six loads to the mill daily. If line had been run 
straight, with a 5-foot cut, would have saved a half- 
mile of steel and enabled us to haul twelve loads a 
day instead of six. Engineer with practical experience 
is a good thing when he and superintendent can go 
along together. 

Mr. Linpsey (Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La.)— 
Have cut over 52,000 acres in last ten years and have 
only used engineer three or four months during that 
time. Use for main line when we have any considerable 
distance to build. 

Mr. THOMPSON (Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co., 
Wisner, La.)—Have short railroad, six to nine miles. 
When we have as much as a mile to build, employ en- 
gineer for the job. We give him our ideas; he tells 
us whether they’re right. I figure an experienced en- 
gineer is worth $10 to every dollar spent on him. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr, LANGLEY (Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss.) —We had an engineer to run out main line. I 
went with him and we agreed on location. Run out 
spurs myself. Believe if you can get a good practical 
engineer to take the load off you, it’s the thing to do, 
if you have 40 to 60 million feet operation. 

Mr. Cassepy (of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
Orange, Tex.)—Working in level country; can run 
track almost anywhere. Blaze side lines myself, then 
stake. Use tape; offset on curves. 


Utilization of Cut-Over Lands 


The congress next listened to an interesting pa- 
per on the use of denuded lands, presented by 
Henry Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., Urania 
Lumber Co. Mr. Hardtner dealt with the sub 
from the dual standpoint of reforestation and 
making the most profitable use of the land du 
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that process. On the first phase he said in part: 


Stock raising, agriculture and reforestation can not 
be undertaken profitably until the slash is disposed of. 
If there is no market for it as fuel, pulp wood or other 
use, or if labor can not be found to handle it, the 
slashings must be burned when there will be the least 
injury, say in December, January and February. Dur- 
ing the real danger seasons of July to November there 
should be a sufficient number of men employed to 
patrol the forests and prevent fires getting into these 
slashings. With satisfactory spark arresters on skid- 
ders, loaders and locomotives—and I know that these 
machines can be properly equipped—there should be no 
fires to combat. 

A land owner should have in view three things 
when logging: First, the careful selection of a few 
healthy young seed bearing trees which should be left 
to insure reforestation ; second, care should be taken 
to preserve the young seedlings and saplings which 
usually are to be found in any forest and which in a 
few years will grow to valuable trees; third, use of 
the land after logging so as to produce a reasonable 
annual profit based on the value of the property. 

Some years ago I shocked my friends when I said 
that a crop of timber could be grown in forty to sixty 
years. I know now that a crop can be grown in 
twenty to thirty years, not large trees as you find in 
a virgin forest, but a heavy stand of thrifty trees that 
will find a ready market for poles, ties, posts, pulp- 
wood, fire wood, turpentine, rosin etc. at profitable 
prices. Twenty years is not a long time to wait for 
returns and in the meantime stock raising can be 
carried on with profit. 


Stock Raising on Cut-Over Lands 


Mr. Hardtner thought that cattle should not be 
expected to secure their living on the range more 
than nine or ten months of the year, and should be 
fed the other three months. He further said, in 
part: 


Grasses must be improved and with a little attention 
this can be accomplished in a short time. Sedge grass, 
which is fit for gag only when young and tender, 
has taken hold on all forest lands and must be elimi- 
nated as soon as possible. Fires destroy the tender, 
palatable grasses but sedge only grows tougher after 
every fire. Prevent fires first, then graze cattle heavily 
on the range early in the spring, and sedge grass will 
soon disappear. Heavy grazing and the trampling of 
cattle prevent it going to seed and in a very short 
time Japanese clover, lespedeza and carpet grass re- 
place it and then you have an ideal range. 

Reservoirs must be provided at convenient places 
as the small streams usually go dry in summer and 
fall and cattle do not thrive if they have to go lon 
distances for water. Do not neglect the eradication o 
ticks, for tick-free cattle mean less feed in winter time 
and 25 percent more growth. Pastures should be 
fenced, for the reason that cattle are under constant 
supervision and a measure of protection in general is 
accorded, especially from fires. One man easily will 
look after 1,000 head, and three acres of ordinary open 
pine woods land is sufficient for one steer without in- 
jury to the timber crop. A number of goats can also 
be taken care of in same pastures as they help keep 
down bushes and briars. 

Whether the business of tree farming and stock 
raising should be carried on by “one-horse farmers” 
on a small scale or by individuals and corporations 
who have unlimited means or by the State on a still 
larger scale I am not prepared to say. But I do know 
that the smallest farm should contain about two sec- 
tions, which is sufficient for a man and his family to 
make a living on and save up a lot of money. I have 
great faith in the possibilities of cut-over pine lands 
when properly utilized and am sure that the wisdom 
of our people will find the correct way. 


Experiences With Tractors 


Discussion then ensued as to the possibilities of 
logging with tractors. Comment was as follows: 


Mr. McLAIN, of Doddsville, Miss., (logging for Dar- 
nell-Love Co.), relating his experience with ‘‘cater 
pillar’ tractors, declared the company uses a 5-ton 
and a 10-ton Holt. One hauls two 8-wheel trailers ; 
the other four, logging hardwood and snaking logs 
out of felled timber brake where mules can’t go. The 
company is operating on the Panther Burn plantation 
and near Doddsville. The 5-ton hauls twice as many 
feet timber as six mules haul. Operation cost: tractor 
$10.90 a day ; mules, $15.50 a day. The 10-ton operat- 
ing cost runs about $16 a day. Goes where mules won't 
and is snaking out down timber at about half what it 
would cost if mules were used. Has operated tractors 
four and one half to five months. Has never bogged 
up. Repairs on 5-ton cost $10 in four months. Have 
been logging eighteen years and this tractor beats any- 
thing in getting out logs I ever saw. 

R. E. WALTER, Vicksburg, Miss.—Has been using a 
10-ton Holt tractor for two weeks. Pulls two trailers 
hauling 1,200 to 1,500 feet per trailer. Keep it in 
swamp snaking out logs, pulls whole tree out. Couldn’t 
get logs out of this swamp without it. No breakage 
except where negro driver ran on to big stump and 
cracked oil base. Believes it would run in 30 inches 
of mud and water. 

W..L. Run (W. L. Rue Co., St. Maurice, La.)—Log- 
ging cypress on shingle mill operation, is using second- 
hand Cleveland tractor, with eight-wheel trailer. Has 
put a million and a half feet of cypress at average 
of $2 a thousand from swamp; average haul three- 
quarters of a mile, but have gone as far as four miles. 
Formerly paid $5 for contract on same haul, Swamp- 
ing cost much less than with mules. Doesn’t bog down 
or mire and goes where mules won’t go. Hauls about 
one thousand feet a load. Has used it to deliver 
shingles to cars, 2%4-mile haul, at cost of 15 cents a 
thousand, Teams refuse to take it for 30 cents. Con- 
sumes 10 gallons gasoline in 10 hours. 


Mr. Holland, representing the Holt tractor, made 
a talk on the merits of that machine. 

Discussion then ensued on falling timber as fol- 
lows: 

Cost and Methods of Falling Timber 

Mr. Cassepy—Pays 65 cents for cutting; furnishes 
filer, scalermen furnish tools; total 68-70 cents. Two 
logs to tree, gets 18-inch stumps. 

Mr. Gupton—Pays by log—15 cents for 30-foot and 
up; 8 cents for under 30 foot logs; average cost 75 
cents a thousand 16 to 45-foot lengths. Allows 6 
inches on 30-foot log for cutting up at mill. 

PRESIDENT LANGLEY—A lot of us are not paying 
enough attention to our log measurements and making 
too much allowance for cutting up at mill. The result 
is that a lot of our finest lumber goes into the burner. 


’ Cuts run about 85 cents a thousand. 


We keep a measuring book, send men in with tape lines 
to catch any miscut logs. Have our measuring poles 
made in car shop. Allow not more than 3 inches on 
— log, 6 inches for 32-foot and 9 inches for 48- 
‘oot. 

Mr. PETTIBONE (Hines interests, Mississippi) —Cut- 
ting cost averaging $1.83 a thousand for cutting 


storm-felled timber. Lumberton operation pays $4 a 
day for sixty logs; furnishes everything. iln br ae 
tion pays 6% cents a log and furnishes everything. 


= 8- to 4-inch allowance on logs 16-feet and 
under. 

Mr. Carr (Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.) 
Pay 75 cents for cutting; don’t furnish anything ex- 
cept scaler, foreman and filer; total cost averages 85 
cents, Doyle scale based on mill cut in lumber. Logs 


run 12 feet to 40 feet; allow 2 to 4 inches on 16-foot. 


log. .Give men full scale for everything cut. 
Mr. STEVENS (Goodyear Yellow Pine Corporation, 
Picayune, Miss.)—Pays 9 cents a log, two logs to 
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Che Thanksgiving Curk 


That cock fight at Kelly’s lasht Saturday night 
Wuz a thing Oi will niver fergit— 

There wuz Irish an’ Swades full av whiskey an’ fight 
An’ some Dootchmen too already yit. 


There wuz burrds from Gran’ Rapids an’ burrds from 
St. Paul 


An’ burrds from Duluth an’ New York; 
But the cock o’ the walk an’ the pride of us all 
Was a rooster belonged to O’Rourke. 


This burrd was part Shanghai an’ part Plymouth Rock 
Part Langshan an’ Indian game; 
Thru his veins coursed the blood av more fancy bred 
stock 
Than Oi kin remember the name. 
He’d a comb thot resimbled a rid flannel shirt 
An’ a beak like a circular’s edge; 
An’ whin he got mad an’ begun to kick dirt 
He could trun it aroun’ like a dredge. 


There wasn’t a man from Kilkenny or Cork 
Who money could borrow or beg 

But knew thot the burrd thot belonged to O’Rourke 
Could clean up the boonch on wan leg. 

The burrds from New York looked like bantams furnist 
Thot burrd wid the rid flannel comb; 

An’ we knew thot the first thot he leaned up aginst 
Wud wish he wuz safely to home. 


At a signal, two burrds in the circle wuz laid— 
An’ wan wuz the burrd of O’Rourke, 

The ither a burrd thot belonged to a Swade; 
Down heads, and they both wint to work. 

Thot burrd av O’Rourke’s gave a jump an’ a jab 
But the ither looked sthraight in his eye 

An’ mit him full tilt wid a stoop an’ a stab— 
An’ we kissed a month’s wages goodbye. 


Thot burrd wuz part Shanghai an’ part Plymouth Rock, 
Part Langshan an’ Indian game— 
But the Shanghai part mit wid a terrible shock 
An’ the Langshan part likéwise the same. 
The Indian part we found niver at all, 
But other parts scattered aroun’ 
Showed the —e oo he mit with thot burrd from St. 
‘au 
An’ the places he lit on the groun’. 


Now here is the sayquil: On T’anksgiving day 
At the boardin’ house Mr. O’Rourke 

Was swately requested by Missus O’Shea 
To carve up the T’anksgivin’ turk. 

Wid a stabber in wan hand, in the ither a knoife, 
O’Rourke tackled bravely the job; 

An’ he cut an’ he slashed he jabbed for dear loife, 
But made no imprission, begob. 


’Twas thin that O’Rourke, bein’ Irish, got mad, 
An’ he sez to this Missus O’Shea: 

“Oi’m anxious to foind this burrd’s brother, bedad, 
If he still is a-livin’ this day. 

If the brother Oi foind of this T’anksgivin’ turk, 
(An’ the plate at the lady he hurled) 

“Oi’ll take thot same turk, or my name’s not O’Rourke, 
An’, begorra, Oi’ll challenge the wurrld!” 
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tree; furnishes foreman, scaler and filer; figures cost 
at 65 cents a thousand. Getting 12- to 18-inch stump. 

Mr. GRANTHAM, Atmore, Ala.—Cuts by tree, but 
trees longer than 52 feet are cut into two logs. For 
tree-log pays 11 cents; where two logs are cut from 
same tree, pays 11 cents for butt log and 7 cents for 
top. Furnish filer. Costs 68 to 70 cents a thousand. 
Don’t use measuring stick; cut as long as we can get. 

Mr. CamMp—Cuts 16-foot logs averaging 65 feet; 
pays 6 cents a log; timber is small; cost runs from 
$1.50 to $2 a thousand. Labor so sorry they can get 
away with almost anything. Trimmer checks up and 
where discrepancy occurs, takes it up with the woods. 

Mr. McGow1n (Smith Lumber Co.)—Pays 20 cents 
a log where it contains 25 cubic feet and up, and 10 
cents for logs under 25 cubic feet. Cuts whole tree. 
Stumps run as 
high as 24 inches. Don’t scale logs; take the mill cut. 

Mr. LANGLEY—I don’t believe any of us are paying 
enough attention to the cutting of the timber. A log 
allowance of 4 or 6 or 8 inches is a shame. This is 


-one of the most important things in the logging opera- 


tion. We ought to get the stump down closer to the 
ground and see when the logs are cut that there is 
not too much timber thrown away. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The morning session was held in one of the St. 
Charles Hotel’s banquet halls, the shift of quar- 
ters being made to escape a pile-driver barrage 
just across the street from the Association of Com- 
merce hall. 

‘‘Creeping rails’’ was the first topic brought up 
for discussion. Most of those logging in hi 
country have been up against this trouble and 
had tried, with indifferent success, various sug- 
gested remedies, such as anchoring rails, using 
switchpoints ete. Good ballasting, thoro boltin 
and careful watch of the line giving trouble 
to be the most practical methods of minimizing the 
trouble. 

Mr. Stevens of the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., 
Picayune, Miss., recommended spiking ev tie 
joint and every other tie. His company b: 
heavily with dirt and where that fails cuts the 
tracks and puts in switch points. 

It was suggested that the dirt ballast probably 
helped to cool the rails and keep down the expan- 
sion which causes the ‘‘creep.’ 

Mr. Ryals of the Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, 
Miss., uses switch points and i ts hill lines 
carefully. Joints occasionally break and where 
track gets away he puts in a ‘‘dutchman.’’ He 
= lets track get beyond the second hole in the 
plate. 


President Langley suggested much of the trou- 
ble was due to lack of attention to expansion; that 
tracks were often slapped in too tight. Care 
repre be taken, he declared, to put in a sufficient 
“é 8 im, ° 


Mr. Snyder suggested taking the matter up 
with steel mills to see if plates could not be made 
with longer slots, giving more play. This would 
save much unn buckling, he thought, with 
the help of a larger ‘‘shim.’’ 

Mr. Cassedy said a piece of old spike keg made 
: ay shim. He watched his hill tracks very care- 

ully. 


President Langley told of a former trouble 
where his line crossed a railroad, which shoved 
the lighter logging steel to one side. He bedded 
16-foot timbers, 10x16 inches, under his line and 
eliminated the shifting trouble. 


Skidding Problems Discussed 


Skidding was the next topic, discussion being as 
follows: 


Mr, CassEDY—Skids 400 to 450 feet on the aver- 
age ; uses horse lines, three horses to the line; has four 
lines on machine; gets 700 logs a day. 

Mr. PETTIBONE—Uses horse skidder, 4-line; skids 
660 feet each side, gets 800 logs a day. Skidding 
cost averages $1.60; cut, pull and load about $3. At 
Kiln operation is using Clyde rehaul and skidding 1,400 
feet into swamp. 

Mr. Linpsgy—Skids everything; no teams; skids 
450 feet. Uses Clyde 4-line, three horses to line. 
Change horses frequently. Don’t feed during day. 
Gets about two years’ service out of horse. 
average 200 feet; gets out about 700 a day using three 
lines. Up to two months ago average cost delivered 
to pond was $4.40. Is a little more now. Uses spark 
arresting netting over skidder and loader stacks in 
accordance with requirements of the conservation com- 
mission, and does not burn up anything. No trouble 
steaming engines. Uses McGiffert loader. Now load- 
ing thirty cars a day, but can load forty-five at 4% 
thousand a car. 

Mr. Carr—lIs trying a new scheme to cut out use of 
mules. Has two 5-ton Holt tractors fitted with drums 
to draw the skidder lines. Just got the tractors and 
does not know how the plan will work, but believes it 
will be successful. Skidder cost this year has averaged 
$1.50 a thousand. 

Mr. HICKMAN—Does not use skidder but is going 
to put one in. Timber runs 8,000 to 9,000 an acre. 

_Mr. THOMPSON—Uses Clyde 2-line skidder; skids 
650 feet. Uses %-inch cable, no rehaul; uses mules. 
Skid cost about $2. Cost, cut and delivered to mill, 
somewhere round $6. 

C, LOUISELL (Cybur Lumber Co.)—Has small hard- 
wood operation. Uses Clyde 2-line and rehaul. Skids 
660 feet. Gets 60 to 125 logs a day. He pre 
sented cost sheets for first eight months of the year. 
Logs run largely to red gum. Cuts anything up to 17 
inches in 32-foot lengths; anything over 17 inches in 
16-foot lengths. 

Mr. Carr—Uses %-inch cable on skidder, %-inch 
on loaders. Average life of skidder line seven to eight 
months. Load lines last about three months. Believes 
slack pulley wears them out. 

Mr. GupTon (Denkmann Lumber Co.)—Uses %-inch 
cable on skidder, Average life of line about 5,000,000 
feet. Average life of loader line about 4,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Briscog (EB, H. Jackson Lumber Co., Riderwood, 
Ala.—Uses %-inch cable on skidder and loader. Skid 
line lasts five to six months; load line about six weeks. 

Mr. CassEpy—Uses %-inch cable on skidder and 
loader. Skid line lasts five months, loadline four weeks. 

Mr. StemM—Uses %-inch cables for both skidder and 
— Skid line life five months; load line life thirty 

ays. 

Mr. GRANTHAM (W. M. Carney Co.)—Uses %-inch 
cable on skidder and finds it outwears %-inch. Gets 
about four weeks’ service on loader line. 

Mr, CorrMan (Bon Weir, Tex.)—Has a hardwood 
operation. Uses %-inch cable on skidder and loader ; 
a twelve months on skid lines, six months on load 

nes. 

W. F. GutLener (Gulledge Lumber Co., Bastrop, La.) 
—Buys cables longer than needed at first and cuts it 
off as it wears out. 

Mr. Watts (Newman Lumber Co.)—Uses %-inch 
cable on skidder; lasts four to five months. Gets 
three or four weeks’ wear out of %-inch cable on Mc- 
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Giffert loader. Has a Barnhart loader which uses 
%-inch cable. 


Mr. Sparrogp (latt Lumber Co.)—Uses %-inch 
cable on skidder and loader. Gets 7,000,000 feet per 
skidder line and 5,000,000 feet per load line. Does a 
good bit of splicing, having a man who is handy at it. 


Cleaning Log Ponds 


Mr. Bass asked for information about cleaning 
log ponds. Messrs, Campbell, Carr and Langley 
told him how they did it. 

Mr. Vernon has a flowing well at his camp. He 
put a pump on it to fill a tank and killed the flow, 
but started it again by cutting the pipe 18 inches 
lower. He wanted to fill the tank again, but was 
afraid to put on the pump for fear he would kill 
the flow again. Asked for suggestions. 

Mr. Watt reported a similar experience on a 
previous operation saying he had solved the prob- 
lem by letting the water flow into a pool and then 
pumping it into a tank from the pool. 


Cost of Boarding Men 
The boarding house problem was here introduced. 


Mr. GupTron—Has leased a boarding house on Nor- 
field operation, after conducting it as a losing propo- 
sition for some time, and has stopped the loss. The 
men pay 90 cents a day. Conducts boarding house on 
Tallahala proposition and nets a loss of $75 to $100 
a month. Considers the lease a money-saving plan 
where competent party can be found to take charge 
of it. Does not believe a logging superintendent has 
any business running a boarding house. 

Mr. WatTs—Operates a boarding house on the lease 
plan also. The men pay $1 a day. 


Mr. Stevens—Company is boarding 150 men at 75 
cents a day and losing around $600 a month, Thinks 
it is better to stand the loss than to have the men 
dissatisfied. 


Mr, CamMp—We furnish house and equipment and pay 
the cook, letting the men select what they want to eat, 
and pay their own bills. Find it works pretty well. 
Has a bunch of foreign labor also, Costs from $1 to 
$1.25 a day to board the foreigners, not counting house 
or equipment. 

Mr. LANGLEY—Ran a boarding house for six years 
at a loss. Lost $5,000 a year during 1917 and 1918. 
Decided to turn the . into a family camp. Still 
have about thirty men to board and hope to get a good 
man to run the boarding house. Is charging $1 a day. 


Report of’ Resolutions Committee 


The resolutions committee then presented its 
report in which it expressed thanks to its hosts 
and to the various organizations and concerns that 
had aided in making the stay of the visitors a 
pleasant one, not forgetting the speakers and the 
press. Another resolution expressed the thanks 
of the association to President Langley and Secre- 
tary-treasurer Boyd for their efficient services dur- 
ing the last year. The election of officers then 
took place, the official personnel being now as fol- 
lows: 

President—R. L. Weathersby, Kirby Lumber Co., 
Silsbee, Tex. : 

First vice president—F. T. 
Lumber Co., Leland, Miss. 

Second vice president—J. BE. Weldon, Bowie Lumber 
Co., St. James, La. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Orleans, La. 

State vice presidents—Alabama, J. M. Cooper, Horse 
Shoe Lumber Co., River Falls; Arkansas, J. D. Keys, 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., Malvern; Florida, S. H. 
Jones, East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown ; Louisiana, 
Cc. B. Lindsay, Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton ; Mississippi, 
Cc. J. Pettibone, Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumber- 
ton; Oklahoma, J. M. Campbell, Choctaw Lumber Co., 
Broken Bow ; Tennessee, BE. C. Gause, Russe & Burgess, 
Memphis; Texas, J. P, Cassidy, Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Orange; Virginia, R. R. Camp, Camp Lumber 
Co., Franklin. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was held in the lodge room 
of the Teocali, Order of Ancient and Modern 
America, where motion picture equipment was 
available. The Teocali complimented the associa- 
tion by showing its film of industrial scenes in New 
Orleans. Dr. Edler, of the United States Public 
Health Service, then delivered a talk on the ve- 
nereal disease evil, illustrated by films prepared 
by the health service. He appealed to the log- 
ging superintendents to codperate in the Govern- 
ment campaign against venereal disease and to 
help stamp it out in the logging camps. These 
diseases, he asserted, cost more lives in the United 
States than any other, not even excepting tubercu- 
losis. : 

A representative of the Y. M. C. A. presented 
a plan for special moving picture service for the 
logging camps and described a new portable mov- 
ing picture outfit. He had hoped to have one of 
these outfits on exhibition, but it failed to arrive 
in time tor the meeting. The Y. M. C. A. is en- 
deavoring to organize a film circuit among the 
logging camps for these pictures. 


Prevention of Accidents Discussed 


Next on the program came a paper by W. Gra- 
ham Cole, safety engineer of the Southern Pine 
Association, upon the subject ‘‘Safety First in 
Logging Operations.’’ Calling attention to the 
numerous hazards of the logger’s occupation he 
said that a study of about 1,000 accident reports 
from subscribers to the Southern Pine Association, 
covering three months, showed that 37 
all the accidents incident to the manufacture of 
lumber, in the operations of these subscribers, oc- 


Turner, Darnell-Love 


curred in logging work. Further, the severity of 
the accidents, based on resultant loss of time, was 
somewhat higher in logging than in other branches 
of lumber production. Mr. Cole made the strik- 
ing statement that whereas 50,000 American sol- 
diers died on the battlefield, or from wounds re- 
ceived in battle, during the great war, in a single 
year (1917) deaths from accidents in the United 
States numbered 75,000. The accident reports of 
the Southern Pine Association showed that only 
20 percent of the accidents could have been pre- 
vented by safeguarding, the other 80 percent be- 
ing entirely due to the human element; in other 
words, to thoughtlessness, ignorance and inatten- 
tion. Therefore to reduce this appalling toll upon 
human life and industrial efficiency it is necessary 
to deal with the workman himself. It is important, 
said Mr. Cole, not only to point out the dangers, 
but to show the safe methods of performing a 
given piece of work. Safety must emanate from 
the ‘‘top man’’ in the organization and work its 
way down thru superintendents and foremen to 
the workmen themselves. A true, safe foreman will 
always do his own work in as safe a manner as he 
expects his men to do theirs, for the power of ex- 
ample is greater than that of precept. Mr. Cole 
extolled first aid instruction as an effective means 


of lowering the percentage of accidents, or rather, 
of rendering their results less serious than they 
otherwise would be. He also told of the thoro 
educational work being done by the safety depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association, which has 
excellent safety-first films available for subscrib- 
ers desiring to exhibit them before their employees. 
For several months the department has been issu- 
ing safety first bulletins and posters, suitable for 
placing in conspicuous positions about camps and 
mills, showing safe and unsafe methods of per- 
forming the various operations, and similar mate- 
rial has also been printed on pay envelopes, so that 
each man might receive a ‘‘safety thought’’ along 
with his money. Samples of this service were on 
exhibition and attracted considerable attention and 
favorable comment. 

Owing to lack of time it was decided to dispense 
with the reading of the paper on ‘‘ Welfare 
Work,’’ contributed by J. W. Clark, superintend- 
ent of the welfare department of the Choctaw 
Lumber Co., Broken Bow, Okla. <A descriptive 
article telling of the operation of the welfare work 
of this company, practically the same as Mr. 
Clark prepared for this meeting, appeared in the 
Sept. 6, 1919, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
page 56. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINERS HOLD MONTHLY 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., Nov. 17.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association 
was held here last Friday at the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms, the meeting being called to order 
by President Anderson following which Secretary 
Vaughan Camp read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. The Bernhardt Lumber Co., Boydton, Va., 
was unanimously elected to membership. 

Reporting for the inspection committee, Chair- 
man Thomas O’Berry suggested that the rule cov- 
ering shipment of odd feet in rough and dressed 
North Carolina pine be vigorously enforced by the 
members and the meeting accepted his suggestion 
with favor. One of the most important topics dis- 
cussed was the changing of the standards of the 
Pine association to conform with southwestern 
standards. The result was that a committee of 
three was appointed to confer with the Southern 
Pine Association and other southern associations 
and agree with them as to the adoption of uni- 
form standards in dressed lumber. I. H. Fetty, 
Thomas O’Berry and R. A. Parsley were appointed 
with instructions to refer the matter back to a 
general meeting as soon as possible. 

President Anderson introduced L. R. Putman, 
director of publicity for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, who outlined the workings of the Southern 
Pine Association, its desire to codperate with other 
associations, and went into some detail re- 
garding its advertising campaign and the value of 
properly advertising lumber to lumber manufac- 
turers. 

The executive committee presented a budget of 
probable expenses in connection with the work of 
the association during 1920 and a motion was 
made that the membership dues be raised to 15 
cents a thousand feet effective Jan. 1, 1920, a part 
of this money so raised to be used for advertising. 
At this time adjournment was taken for luncheon, 
G. J. Cherry, a Charleston member of the associa- 
tion, acting as caterer. 

F. 8. Spruill, general counsel of the association, 
in an eloquent address presented to W. B. Roper, 
who had been secretary for nearly nine years, a 
loving cup as a token of the affection and esteem 
in which he was held by the members and wished 
him much success. Mr. Roper acknowledged this 
tribute very feelingly and fittingly. 

The first subject considered at the afternoon ses- 
sion was the suggestion that the secretary’s office 
send out reports of stock members wished to sell 
or stocks they wanted to buy. This suggestion was 
— and the report will be published once a 
week, 

R. A. Parsley, chairman of the transportation 
committee, next reported calling attention to the 
fight against the storage charge on transit cars. 
He thought an effort might be made to have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reverse the rul- 
ing. The contention was that this reconsignment 
charge was a service charge and not a privilege. 
He thought it was a privilege. He also called at- 
tention to car supply and efforts being made to 
help the members out. He further declared that 
another freight rate increase would be applied for 
before very long and asked for instructions along 
this line in the event of such an application being 
made. The association will fight a further in- 
crease but if one is granted will further maintain 
that it should be on a percentage basis and not a 
flat increase, 

President Anderson read telegram from asso- 


ciation to President Wilson complimenting him on: 


his attitude in the coal strike. 
The questionnaire was next discussed rather 


generally without specific questions being put 
to either E. T. Allen or Carl M. Stevens, the latter 
an official of the Treasury Department, who were 
present. The suggestion was made that the mills 
in the North Carolina pine section be divided into 
five group meetings to consider this questionnaire, 
at which meetings Mr. Stevens will endeavor to be 
present, for the purpose of arriving at proper tim- 
ber valuations. A committee of five, consisting of 
Messrs. Prettyman, Parsley, Ambrose, O’Berry and 
Hume, were appointed to confer with Mr. Stevens 
as to dates and places for holding these meetings, 
it being finally decided to hold these group meet- 
ings at Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 24, Wilmington, N. C., 
Nov. 25, Richmond, Va., Nov. 26, Florence, 8. C., 
Dee. 1, and Charleston, 8. C., Dec. 2. This is the 
same plan adopted by the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, and it is believed 
much good will result if the manufacturers and 
timber owners will attend these meetings, having 
filled out their questionnaires to the best of their 
ability. 

The treasurer’s report was read showing the 
—_— condition of the association to be very 
good. 

The secretary read a letter from the National 
association regarding the insurance department of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
and this matter evoked sufficient interest for in- 
structions to be given that a committee of three 
be appointed to go into the matter and ascertain if 
such a department could be installed in the Pine 
association. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
association in Norfolk, Va., on Dee. 11. 

Referendum No. 29 of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States as to recommendations 
of a special committee on ocean transportation re- 
garding Government owned merchants ships was 
referred to the legislation committee for atten- 
tion with power to cast the vote of the association 
in the matter. 





Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 


CHANGES MEAN EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


DeEMopoLis, ALA., Nov. 17.—Further expansion 
of the interests of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., of 
this city, is seen in the announcement that Eugene 
Bridges, southern pine sales manager of the com- 
pany, will leave Jan. 1 to go to Meridian, where 
he will develop a wholesale business for the Meri- 
dian Lumber Co. Leonard Shertzer, president and 
principal owner of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., is 
also president of the Meridian Lumber Co., which 
has a planing mill and concentration yard at Meri- 
dian. H. A. Schaffer will be associated with Mr. 
Bridges in the business of the Meridian Lumber Co. 

E. 8. Oviette will be the new manager of pine 
sales for the Chickasaw Lumber Co., resigning the 
position he now holds as general manager of the 
Black Warrior Lumber Co., a pine manufacturing 
company with a mill near Demopolis. 

Mr. Shertzer declared this had been a good year 
for the Chickasaw Lumber Co. in both hardwoods 
and pine, but that he expects next year to be the 
best in his experience. He sees no dry stocks on 
hand either at the mills or in consuming centers 
and believes spring will find hardwood stocks 
in particular at a greater premium than this year 
has seen. Mr. Shertzer is always an optimist on 





lumber and he is also a thoro lumberman, being 
considered one of the best hardwood men in the 
South 
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SOUTHERN MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 


ATLANTA, G\., Nov. 17.—Fifty members, repre- 
sentative of tv: States, were present last Wednes- 
day at the aniual meeting of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Association. The attendance was 
the best at any meeting of the organization ever 
held and the interest shown was greater. The presi- 
dent of the association, William M. Otis, of the 
Columbia Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Columbia, 
S. C., presided. 

The chief feature of the meeting was the con- 
sideration of a plan and budget prepared and sub- 
mitted by C. B. Harman, looking toward an en- 
largement of association work. The plan was first 
submitted to the board of directors, which recom- 
mended it for association action. A committee of 
three, consisting of F. E. Gibson, E. M. Oettinger 
and W. E. Tylander, was appointed to assist the 
secretary in putting the plan into operation. The 
plan will yield a large increase in revenue and pro- 
vide the secretary with two assistants, and with a 
larger force much information for the welfare of 
the association may be gathered and instruction 
given to members on cost accounting. The service 
will also include a field man to visit the mills and 
confer with the millmen upon their problems. 

The catalog committee, consisting of H. L. Gwin, 
George E. Toale and E. M. Oettinger, submitted a 
prospectus of the new catalog gotten up with the 
assistance of the secretary under former resolution 


of the association, making report that it would be 
put in the hands of the publishers at once and 
would be ready for distribution during January 
next. The catalog, in addition to the list for sash, 
doors and blinds, also contains the standard mold- 
ing list with illustrated cuts and also an extended 
line of front doors, bungalow doors, special ve- 
neered panel doors, garage doors, store fronts, 
French doors, china closet doors, French windows, 
panel wainscoting, window and door frames with 
inside trim, mantels, stair work, with a selected 
line of interior and exterior millwork, such as is 
typically used in southern territory. All present 
subscribed liberally to these catalogs and the com- 
mittee will order a sufficient quantity to cover the 
wants of southern manufacturers, at least, for the 
next two years. In addition to a regular bound 
catalog a special loose leaf, flexible, leather bound 
one will also be published, the sales of which will 
be registered so that when any changes occur they 
may be communicated to the registrants and note 
thereof easily inserted in the catalog. 

The secretary was instructed to write the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors informing them of the 
desire of the millwork men to coéperate with them 
and compliment the contractors on their association 
success. The Millwork Cost Information Bureau 
of Chicago was discussed and its good work com- 
mended. The labor situation was discussed and a 


special committee was appointed to make an in- 
vestigation and report at the next meeting. In 
the question of the ‘‘open shop’’ the following 
resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the industrial prosperity of the United 
States is dependent on the principle of the open shop 
and that we declare ourselves unalterably in favor of 
that principle, 


There was a general discussion covering a range 
of subjects, including legislation, railroads, ve- 
neered panels and veneered doors, waterproof and 
cold water glue, market conditions, and crating 
and packing. 

The following officers and board of directors were 
elected for the year 1920: 


President—William M. Otis, Columbia, S. C. 

First vice president—P. F. Conway, Danville, Va. 
Second vice president—H. L. Gwin, Gadsden, Ala. 
Treasurer—C, B. Harman, Atlanta, Ga. 


Directors—K. EB. Mack, chairman, Thomasville, Ga. ; 
W. BE. Wimberly, Rome, Ga.; F. B. Gibson, Au: 
Ga.; F. B. ‘Gilbert, Farmville, Va.; BE. M. r, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. C. Cauthen, Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
W. BE. Tylander, Ft. Pierce, Fla.; F. J. Cramton, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; M. S. Enochs, Jackson, Miss. ; . 
Memphis, Tenn.; Charles T. Abeles, Little Rock, Ark. ; 
W. BE. Wheless, Shreveport, La. ; Albert Steves, jr., San 
Antonio, Tex. 


C. B. Harman, of Atlanta, was reélected secre- 
tary. 





FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


New York, Nov. 17.—The fourteenth annual 
convention of the Empire State Forest Products 
Association was held here at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria last Thursday, but owing to the State- 
wide forestry conference just preceding it, at Syra- 
cuse on Nov. 11, in which the members of the asso- 
ciation were active participants, no fixed program 
was attempted, the meeting being devoted chiefly 
to committee reports, to the election of officers and 
to the adoption of a set of resolutions. 

The present officers and directors were all re- 
elected. These are as follows: 

President—George N. Ostrander, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Vice president—Frank A. Cutting, Boston, Mass. 
+’ Aapeoal and secretary—A. B. Recknagel, Albany, 


“Treasurer—W. Clyde Sykes, Conifer, N. Y. 

Board of directors—H. P. Gould, Lyons Falls, N, Y. ; 
W. C. Hull, Tupper Lake, N. Y.; F. J. Meigs, Tupper 
Lake, N. Y.; F. L. Moore, Watertown, N. Y.; R. L. 
Sisson, Potsdam, N. Y.; W. L. Sykes, Conifer, N. Y. 

The board of directors subsequently organized 
and reélected Frank L. Moore as chairman. 

Among the motions adopted was one constituting 
the president, the secretary, and Ferris J. Meigs a 
committee to investigate the entire matter of for- 
est fire protection and timber land insurance and 
to report to the association at its next meeting. 


Progress as Shown by the Secretary 


The secretary’s report showed that the members 
of the Association now control nearly a million and 
a half acres in the Adirondacks and Catskills; they 
consume annually two-thirds of a billion feet of 
logs and pulpwood; they manufacture each year 
over one hundred million board feet of lumber 
and over half a million tons of paper. The mem- 
bers employ nearly 14,000 men in woods and mills; 
they own 200 miles of logging railroad, twenty- 
five sawmills, and sixty-three pulp and paper mills. 
The members generate nearly 200,000 horse power 
of electricity from hydro-electric plants and they 
consume annually two-thirds of a million tons of 
coal. 

The secretary showed that during last year the 
association has extended its benefits to all the 
larger timber land owners of the State—about 
four hundred in all—particularly with respect to 
the forest industries questionnaire. He showed 
that the United States Treasury Department has 
designated the Empire State Forest Products’ As- 
sociation as its official intermediary in dealing 
with the timber land owners and operators in the 
State of New York. 

The secretary reported that, in place of the an- 
nual proceedings, the association now issues a 
quarterly bulletin. The first two of this series 
have already appeared. The next will soon be 
published. Besides these bulletins, the secretary’s 
office has, in the last year, issued fourteen circular 
letters, three forestry leaflets, seven water power 
leaflets, and nearly fifteen hundred routine letters. 

The association operates on a budget basis; the 
budget is printed each year and thus each member 
can keep track of where his contribution goes. 


Comprehensive Resolutions Adopted 
The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Convention: 
Timber Census 
WHEREAS, The great war just ended has shown 


clearly how inadequate is our knowledge of existing 
timber resources ; an 

WHEREAS, Pending the securing of such definite 
knowledge any attempt to formulate a permanent 
timber land policy must necessarily be premature and 
without adequate basis; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association favors a compre- 
hensive timber census and land classification, under 
authority of the Federal Congress, which would deter- 
ae just what is needed in the way of a timber land 
policy. 

Fire Protection 

WHEREAS, The fundamental step in any timber land 
policy which may be adopted as a result of the afore- 
said timber census and land classification is increased 
protection to our forests from fire, insects, fungi and 
other ravages, but more particularly from fire; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this association strongly endorses a 
policy of complete and efficient fire protection by the 
Government, by the Land Holders’ Association and by 
the individual and corporate owners, and that it 
pledges its liberal support of and coéperation in this 
undertaking. 

Forest Taxation 

WHEREAS, Taxes on standing, growing timber should 
be collected when the timber is harvested, and not an- 
nually, as now under the general property tax; and 

Wuereas, This deferring of taxes would go far 
toward enabling the land owners to carry their forests 
until maturity without cutting; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association approves the codpera- 
tive efforts of the New York State Forestry Association 
in this respect and urges its representatives to con- 
tinue their labors of the past two years until the de- 
sired legislation is secured. 

Reforestation 

WuHpereas, The reforesting of non-agricultural lands, 
now unproductive, is most desirable; and 

WHEREAS, The owners of such lands would be will- 
ing to dedicate them to continuous forest production, 
provided such a’ crop promised a profit at maturity, 
which is seldom the case today ; and 

WHEREAS, The State benefits thru the favorable in- 
fluence of such forests upon climate, and run off, thru 
the production of timber and thru other advantages 
ancillary thereto, which would amply repay the public 
for any benefits extended to the owners ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association urges the State to 
assist not only in fire protection and tax exemption but 
also in furnishing free planting stock from the public 
nurseries as provided in Assemblyman Everitt’s bill 
which passed the legislature of 1919 and was vetoed 
by the Governor ; and further 

Resolved, That this association recommends greatly 
increased reforestation by the State of its idle acres, 
both those now owned and hereafter acquired by it. 


Water Power 

WHEREAS, This association at a special meeting held 
in Utica in January appointed a committee to repre- 
sent the water power owners in conference with the 
conservation commissioner ; and 

WHEREAS, This committee is in accordance with the 
commissioner’s viewpoint regarding the development 
of water power ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association reiterates its belief 
that the utilization and marketing of kinetic power is 
the function of the private or corporate operator and 
not of the State, and it 

Reaffirms its approval of and confidence in the con- 
servation commissioner’s recommendations as contained 
in his last annual report to the legislature. 

Many members of the association remained in 
New York for the business conference of the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Association, which took place 
on the day following. 


A Constructive Platform Endorsed 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The campaign of 
the American Paper & Pulp Association, as recom- 
mended by its forestry committee, for an extension 


IN CONFERENCE 


of the lumber producing forests of America, was 
unanimously adopted by the association during a 
business conference held here yesterday, after an 
extended discussion of the problem. There was no 
dissenting opinion in regard to the need for re- 
forestry, but the sentiment was strongly for ad- 
vance work by the paper manufacturers. The 
striking phase of the convention, however, was that 
this report, far more advanced in tone than many 
requests of years gone by by those deeply inter- 
ested in forestry, was accepted by the association 
as its plan of future action. Five years ago any 
forester introducing such a proposal as the project 
outlined would have been hooted in derision by 
paper or lumber manufacturers. Today, however, 
the industry has come voluntarily to ask for as- 
sistance of the Government in pushing thru such a 
campaign. 

The report as printed in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN last week was presented and Dean Hugh P. 
Baker of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, led the discussion, speaking in favor 
of its provisions but devoting most of his atten- 
tion to amplifying the recommendations of the 
report. He told the paper manufacturers that a 
forest under proper cultivation could easily pro- 
duce, as does the Black Forest, five times the quan- 
tity of material produced in the natural state, just 
as does a cultivated farm produce a heavier crop 
than the same land in the wild state. Prof. Ralph 
S. Homer, head of the department of forestry at 
the New York State College of Agriculture, and 
A. B. Recknagel, secretary of the Empire State 
Forest Products Association, also brought out for- 
estry possibilities in confirmation of the committee 
report, endorsing the report in general. A letter 
from Col. H. 8. Graves, presented thru J. G. Peters, 
endorsed the plan also, with some technical reserva- 
tions, relating chiefly to the calling in of govern- 
mental aid. 

The adoption of the report, revolutionary as it is, 
coming from a manufacturing organization, will 
now be followed by efforts of paper manufacturers 
to secure the codperation of other organizations 
thruout the country in order to carry out this plat- 
form. 

The report, combined with the action of the con- 
ference at Syracuse earlier in the week, spells the 
first plank of a national platform, apparently, on 
which manufacturers, dealers and foresters can 
agree for a constructive future program for re- 
plenishing the nation’s forest areas with growing 
trees. 

The conference in addition to discussing the 
forestry program took considerable time to dis- 
cuss the problems of the industrial relations of the 
employer and the worker. Profit sharing by stock 
ownership with the employees was the suggestion 
of F. H. McPherson, of the Detroit Sulphite Pulp 
& Paper Co., which has used that system, and Fred- 
erick P. Fish of Boston urged the old fashioned 
personal relation of employer and his men. 





PRODUCTION NOTE: A newspaper item from 
Aurora, Ill., says that a stationary engineer named 
Edward Young, employed in the Burlington shops 
there, who recently received a back pay check for 
$1,492 representing accumulated wage increases, 
immediately threw up his job and announced that 
he was going to Florida for the winter. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Retail Organizations of Many States Fix Dates for Annual Gatherings and Plan Helpful Conferences—Sales- 
men’s Associations Are Active—Shingle Men Prepare Program 


Nov. 28—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Birmingham, Ala. Annual, 
Nov. 29—District No. 1, Southern Pine Salesmen’s 


Service Association, Raleigh Hotel, Waco, Tex. 
2—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Dec. 5—District No. 4, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 
ice Association, Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City. Mo. 


Dec. 


Dec. 9—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
Dec. 9-11—National Rivers and eye Congress, 


New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. 
Dec. 10-11—Red Cedar Shingle mien 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual, 
11—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly. 

Dec. 12—District Nos. 6 and 9, Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Dec, 183—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association. 

Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

13—Lumbermen's Club of Memphis, Chamber of 

Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

16—Alexandria District Lumber Exchange, Hotel 


Washington 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Bentley, Alexandria, La. 
Dec. 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
Dec. 18—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

fan. 2—-Lumber Section, Toronto Board of Trade, 
Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan, 9—Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 9—Wholesale Lumber Dealer’s Association, Toron- 
to, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 13—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Jan. 15-16—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cairo, Ill. Annual, 


Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 


Wash. Annual. 
Jan. 16—California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan.19-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 

Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

19-22—-Union Association of Lumber & 

Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 20-22—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Onondaga Hotel, 

Syracuse, N. Y. Annual, 

20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan, 20-22—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan, 21—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Open Competition Plan Meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Jan, 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. nnual, 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, Hotel 
Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y¥ nnual. 


Jan. Sash & 


Jan. 


Jan, 21-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. Annual. 
Jan. 28-29—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan, 28-29—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New York City. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual, 

Jan, 28-30—Southern Forestry Conference, 

leans, La. 

28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Mueh'ebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Annual. 

Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual, 

Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 5-6—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va. Annual. 
10-12—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

11-138—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb, 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Boise, Idaho. Annual. 

March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 

o. Annual. 


New Or- 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 





PERFECTING SHINGLE CONGRESS PLANS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 15.—J. 8. Williams, sec- 
retary of ‘the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is perfecting the pro- 
gram for the third annual Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress in this city Dec. 10 and 11. It is prob- 
able that the principal speaker will be C. C. Par- 
lin, director of the advertising research bureau of 
the Curtis Publishing Co. Other speakers will be 


R. 8. Whiting, architectural engineer for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; A. H. 
Deute, advertising manager of R. M. Wade & Co., 
manufacturers of drag saws, Portland, Ore.; T. D. 
Patullo, provincial minister of lands, Victoria, 








B. C.; and Col. Roland H. Hartley, of the Clough- 
Hartley Mills, Everett, Wash. Frank Branch 
Riley, lecturer and humorist, will also be on the 
program. An exhibit of dealers’ service material 
will be installed by the shingle branch, J. J. Dono- 
van, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, will 
preside. 





SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAIL ANNUAL 


CoLuMBus JUNCTION, Iowa, Nov. 18.—The 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has announced thru Secretary R. J. Reaney 
that its annual convention will be held in Ottumwa 
on Feb. 4 and 5, 1920. Plans are being made for 
having interesting business and social sessions to 
which the lumbermen will bring their wives and 
to which traveling salesmen in this territory are 
invited. 


NEBRASKA DEALERS’ ANNUAL 
LINCOLN, NeEs., Nov. 17.—E. E. Hall, secretary 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the annual convention of his organiza- 
tion will be held at the Rome Hotel, Omaha, on 
Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1920. 








~ 


DATE FOR SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS 


JONESBORO, ILL., Nov. 17.—Announcement has 
been made by Frank Hess, secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, that its annual convention will be held 
at Cairo, on Jan. 15 and 16, 1920. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 17.—The thirtieth an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, on Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1920, according 
to announcement being sent out by Secretary D. 8. 
Montgomery. The details of the program are be- 
ing worked out and present indications are that 
there will be a large attendance. The officers and 
directors intend to make the 1920 convention excel 
any previous annual and are working hard to ac- 
complish this. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURIANS’ ANNUAL 


MoseErty, Mo., Nov. 17.—This city and Dee. 13 
have been selected as the place and date respect- 
ively for holding the annual convention of the 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association. An 
afternoon and evening session will be held and 
Secretary-treasurer Robert Kingsbury declares that 
a very promising meeting is in sight. 








DATE FOR WOOD PRESERVERS’ ANNUAL 


Bautrmore, Mp., Nov. 17.—The date for the 
annual meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association has been set as Feb. 10, 11 and 12, 
1920, and the, place as the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, according to Secretary-treasurer F. J. 
Angier, of this city, who states that’ while the 
program has not as yet been prepared, anyone 
interested in the work of the organization is cor- 
dially invited to attend this annual. 





SOUTHERN SALESMEN’S SCHEDULE 


New Or.eEAns, La., Nov. 17.—Further district 
meetings of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association have been arranged, as follows: 

District No. 1 will meet at the Raleigh Hotel, 
Waco, Tex., on Saturday, Nov. 29. (This district 
includes Texas, New Mexico, and that part of 
Louisiana west of St. Charles.) District No. 4 
will meet at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
on Friday, Dec. 5, as announced elsewhere in this 
issue. Districts Nos. 6 and 9 will hold a joint 
meeting at the Chisca Hotel, Memphis, on Friday, 
Dee. 12. 


EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN TO MEET 

NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Empire State Association of 
Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will be 
held in Syracuse, at the Onondaga Hotel, on Jan. 
20, 21 and 22, 1920, at which time only the regular 
business of the organization will be transacted, ac- 
cording to announcement made by Secretary-treas- 
urer J. H. Rumbold. 


PINE SALESMEN PLAN BIG MEET 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—The recently or- 
ganized Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Asso- 
ciation, District 4, plans a big meeting here Dee. 
5 for a genera: discussion of the lumber situation 


with retail lumbermen and all others interested in 
building. Architects, building material dealers 
and contractors will be invited to the meeting, 
which is to be held at the Muehlebach Hotel, and 
a large attendance is expected. One of the speak- 
ers will be L. R. Putman, of the Southern Pine 
Association, and arrangements are being made for 
several other addresses, those invited including 
R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
Charles 8. Keith, president of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City. The names of other speak- 
ers from out of town will be announced later. 

Plans for the meeting call for a session begin- 
ning at 9 a.m. At noon luncheon will be served. 
The afternoon session will begin at 2:30 o’clock. 
Plans for other entertainment are being made but 
are not yet ready to be announced. 





SCHEDULE QUESTIONNAIRE MEETINGS 

New Orueans, La., Nov. 17.—In a circular is- 
sued last Friday the Southern Pine Association an- 
nounces the following group meetings of subscrib- 
ers and other owners of southern pine stumpage, 
‘*for the purpose of exchanging information indi- 
cating values of timber lands as of March 1, 
1913.’’? These group meetings are being held with 
the approval of Maj. D. T. Mason, of the timber 
section, bureau of internal revenue, and will be at- 
tended by Capt. J. B. Woods, forest valuation en- 
gineer of the timber section, in charge of this re- 
gion. The meetings will begin promptly at 9 a. m. 
on the dates and at the places listed below: 


Nov. 29 Alexandria, La. Hotel Bentley 
Dee. 1 Little Rock, Ark. Hotel Marion 
Dec. 5 Birmingham, Ala. Hotel Tutwiler 
Dec. 6 Hattiesburg, Miss. Hotel Hattiesburg 
Dec. 8 New Orleans, La. Hotel Grunewald 
Dec. 12 Beaumont, Tex. Hotel Crosby 


The association circular urges the members not 
to postpone work on the questionnaire because of 
these meetings, which will be helpful, it is ex- 
plained, ‘‘only to the extent that information ob- 
tained from substantially completed questionnaires 
is available for exchange.’’ ‘‘By attending these 
meetings with your questionnaire,’’ it adds in con- 
clusion, ‘‘a proper exchange of data may be had 
to obtain evidence to support the March 1, 1913, 
value claimed on page 12 of the questionnaire.’’ 








CALIFORNIANS TO CONCATENATE 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 18.—E. D. Tennant, Secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, has been advised that a Concatenation will be 
held in Fresno, Calif., Nov. 29. The session will 
be in charge of C. T. LeMaster, secretary of the 
San Joaquin Valley Mill Owners’ Association, new- 
ly appointed Vicegerent Snark for that district. 





WEST VIRGINIANS SET DATE 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 18.—The West Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in Bluefield 
on Feb. 5 and 6, 1920, according to announcement 
just sent out by H. Eschenbrenner, jr., secretary- 
treasurer. 


COAST BOX MEN APPOINT EXPERT 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 15.—As forecast sev- 
eral months ago, the spruce and hemlock manufac- 
turers of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa. 
tion have formed a box department, to aid in the 
development of that branch of the industry. They 
have selected as manager W. C. Strong, a spe- 
cialist, who has been in the box business prac- 
tically all his life. He is now on his way to his 
headquarters in Seattle. As a boy he started in 
the factory of the Muscatine Lumber & Box Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa. He was there seven years, four 
of which he was factory foreman. Later he was 
superintendent of the finishing and shipping de- 
partment of the Cloquet Box Co., Cloquet, Minn. ; 
Chicago representative of the Superior Box Co., 
Superior, Wis.; next he was employed by the 
Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, Ark., making box 
shooks for Armour & Co.; and next, superintendent 
of the box factory of the Oregon Lumber Co., at 
Baker, Ore. For some time he has been in New 
York, studying the box trade there and getting a 
line on export business. Mr, Strong was recently 
in Chicago, where he studied the organization of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
and from that center he went to the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., for further re- 
search. He will begin his work here*by calling on 
each of the factories in the new department. 
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OPEN COMPETITION CONFERENCE 


MEMPHIS, '!'ENN., Nov. 18.—The feature of the 
Open Competition Plan meeting of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for the 
Memphis territory, held at the Hotel Gayoso Fri- 
day, Nov. 14, aside from the large attendance, was 
the address ot W. A. Babbitt, general secretary 
of the National Association of Wood Turners, with 
headquarters at South Bend, Ind. He spoke on 
the manufacture of dimension stock from an eco- 
nomic standpoint and as a means of conservation 
of forest resources by utilization of all waste ma- 
terial. 

The summary of replies received from members 
of the association in the Memphis territory re- 
garding the condition of the market is as follows: 

Aside from the universal labor difficulties, there is 
no note of apprehension regarding continued good busi- 
ness for the next few months. It seems to be a prac- 
tical certainty that by spring of 1920 there will be 
an extreme shortage of stocks. Demand, generally, is 
unabated. Some lines, now dormant, show prospects 
of coming into the market and there appears to be no 
expectation of any sag in hardwoods. 

Domestic wholesalers, it was disclosed, are tak- 
ing 32.2 percent of all hardwood lumber sold by 
manufacturers in the Memphis territory, while fur- 
niture manufacturers are second with takings of 
27.4 percent. Box manufacturers are third, with 
11 percent, their business having shown very large 
increase during the last month. Other important 
takings are: Flooring makers, 6 percent; auto- 
mobile manufacturers, 6.4; vehicle producers, 5.8 
percent. 


Unsold stock, as related to normal, is only 25 





before the Vancouver Rotary Club a few days ago 
on the same subject. 

The talk of the evening centered around labor 
conditions, necessity of tonnage for overseas ship- 
ments and the constant change in prices, Mr. 
Ross told of the possibilities of the Australian 
market for lumber and deplored the fact that 
tonnage was not yet available. 

Speeches were general in their character and 
brief, for the occasion was not intended to be along 
the heavy or business line. Those who expressed 
opinions and voiced their pleasure at being pres- 
ent on such an occasion of fellowship included 
M. A. Grainger, chief forester; George R. Naden, 
deputy minister of lands; J. O. Cameron, of the 
Cameron Lumber Co., Victoria; W. H. Cushing, of 
the Cushing Lumber Co., Calgary; Mr. Fish; Mr. 
Ross; Charles Huddert, of the Associated Timbez 
Exporters, Vancouver; H. R. MacMillan, Van- 
couver; A. E. Munn, P. D. Roe, and A. Flavelle, 
of the Thurston Flavelle Co., Port Moody. 


SAFETY MOVIE WARNS OF DANGERS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 17.—The safety depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association is prepar- 
ing a motion picture film to illustrate various un- 
safe practices of workmen in the mills and logging 
camps of its members and to show the results of such 
practices. When completed the film will be avail- 
able to all association subscribers for exhibition 
to their employees, and it is hoped that this graphic 
presentation of unsafe practices and their results 


“ate 

















Resolved, In the name of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, this committee desires to 
express its profound appreciation of the clear concep- 
tion of duty and splendid courage * executing that 
duty displayed by Attorney General A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer, in the pending coal controversy. 





OPEN CINCINNATI TRAFFIC OFFICE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 18.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, thru J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager, announced today that this or- 
ganization will open offices in Cincinnati Dee. 1, 
in charge of W. H. Lockwood as district manager. 
Mr. Lockwood will be assisted by C. J. Edelmann. 
It is anticipated that more business will be han- 
dled thru the offices at Cincinnati than thru any of 
the branch offices now in operation at Louisville, 
Ky., Helena, Ark., and New Orleans, La., as there 
are twenty-six member firms in that particular 
territory whose business will be looked after thru 
the Cincinnati office. 

Mr. Lockwood is well known to the hardwood 
trade of Cincinnati. He is a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club and is also. a member 
of the Cincinnati district freight traffic committee 
of the Railroad Administration as shippers’ repre- 
sentative. 

The association is succeeding handsomely with 
its membership campaign, as evidenced by the fact 
that it has secured eighty-five new members since 
its last annual, in January of this year. It will 
secure more than one hundred members before 
the next annual in 1920, in the opinion of Mr. 
Townshend. 





wig 
it 
i 
Bi hy 


The accompanying views are of two exhibits made by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange at the St. Louis exposition of industrial arts and crafts, just 
closed. At the left is a section of the exhibit of west Coast products, including fir, redwood and sugar pine. The display of southern pine, at the right, 
consisted of sections of structural timbers and a model of a modern residence constructed of southern pine. As a background to these exhibits were 
large framed photographs of timber scenes taken by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff photographer, which have already been described on page 
54 of the Nov. 15 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





percent, compared with 26 percent a month ago, 
while total sold and unsold stock is only 55 percent 
of normal. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS DINE 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 15.—It looks as if the 
get-together dinner given by the British Columbia 
Loggers’ Association last year will become an an- 
nual affair, for the second event was pulled off on 
the evening of Nov. 7 at the Hotel Vancouver. As 
guests of the loggers’ association were representa- 
tives of the various other interests, such as the 
lumber manufacturing, the shingle and the box 
making ends. The chief forester was up from 
Victoria, along with the deputy minister of lands, 
and other guests included W. J. Ross, Canadian 
trade commissioner in Australia, who is in Canada 
looking over conditions; W. H. Cushing, of Cal- 


gary, long identified with the manufacturing end 


‘of the business in that city and a frequent visitor 
to the Coast, and E. B. Fish, of Everett. In all 
there were 95 present, with the vice presiient, 
Frank Riley, of Bloedel, Stewart & Welsh, in the 
chair, the president, N. Lougheed, having been un- 
avoidably detained in Prince Rupert. 

Perhaps the most important address of the 
‘evening was that of Mr. Fish, who discussed the 
labor situation with particular reference to the 
activities of the I. W. W. Mr. Fish was a speaker 


will awaken interest among the men and so lead 
to a reduction of accidents. 

The film scenes are based upon reports received 
by the department from subscriber mills. In order 
to make sure that none of these accident producing 
practices will be overlooked, the department is 
once more appealing to all subscribers to report any 
unsafe practices indulged in by their respective 
employees, and distributing a questionnaire blank 
for that purpose. 





Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 


~—~ 


APPROVES ACTS OF EXECUTIVE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 18.—Whatever may be 
the attitude of other lumber organizations, the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
believes that the majority of American citizens 
should rule and that their needs should take prece- 
dence over those of any single group in this coun- 
try, whether capitalists or union workmen, as evi- 
denced by a letter addressed to Attorney General 
Palmer by that organization containing the follow- 
ing resolutions approved by its executive com- 
mittee: 

WHEREAS, In this time of unrest, wherein the safety 
of our constitutional institutions is menaced ; and 


WHEREAS, The outstanding need of the hour is offi- 
cial courage and sound Americanism ; now, therefore, 
be it 





DRAINAGE MEN STRESS PATRIOTISM 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 17.—Edmund T. Perkins 
was réelected president of the National Drainage 
Congress at Thursday afternoon’s session of the 
eighth annual meeting. Atlanta, Ga., was chosen 
as the place for holding the 1920 convention. 

Other officers elected follow: 


First vice president—N. A. Morris, of Georgia. 

Second vice president—Prof. F. H. Newell, Illinois. 

Third vice president--—A. J. Kelly, Pennsylvania. 

Fourth vice president—Paul W. Brown, St. Louis. 

Fifth vice president—Prof. C. F. Shaw, California. 

Legislation committee—W. Mike Oliver, Paducah, 
Ky.; L. R. Aiken, Brunswick, Ga. ; John F. D. Meighen, 
Albert Lea, Minn.; J. W. Shaw, Gary, Ind.; R. B. 
Oliver, jr., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; E. P. Toney, Lake 
Village, Ark. 

Executive committee—W. Mike Oliver, Kentucky; 
James W. Shaw, Indiana; Charles F. Ross, Nebraska ; 
Louis Lowenstein, Illinois ; T. E. Seelye, Pennsylvania ; 
Albert H. Perkins, New York ; Louis A. Jones, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Seth Dean, weet G. H. Payne, Minnesota ; 
P. J. Myers, Wisconsin ; W. Johnson, Georgia ; J, Ww. 
Millard, Virginia; R. B. TT a eg South Carolina ; 
J. W. McClure, Tennessee; M, M. Mallary, Louisiana ; 
Ben Johnson, Florida; R. D. Bowen, Tennessee; Carl 
Baer, Missouri; H. A. Rice, Kansas; G. H. Hoffman, 
Michigan; H. L. Miller, Washington; A. J. Twerell, 


Ohio; C. N.-Kohler, Colorado; W. H. Carlisle, Missis- 
sippi. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the follow- 
ing: 


We citizens of the United States, representing 
twenty-five States, call attention to the fact that we 
are engaged in turning lands for farm homes and 
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raising more food and the promotion of public health. 


That we recognize that the farm home is the unit on 
which the perpetuity of the nation is built, and that 
the problems of reclaiming the large areas of swamps, 
overflow, cut-over and arid lands are necessarily na- 
tional, as well as the concern of private enterprise. 


We condemn as un-American the late attempt of a 
small minority of this nation to control the Govern- 
ment; we further condemn all attempts of any persons, 
organizations or groups to overthrow this Government 
or to change it in any way other than by the peaceful 
method of the ballot. We approve the firm stand 
taken by Attorney General Palmer, Judge Anderson 
and other officials and judges in our crisis just passed 
to sustain order and enforce the laws of the land; and 
we believe that every noncitizen of the United States, 
preaching or counseling violent opposition to govern- 
ment, national or State, should at once be deported, 
and every citizen guilty of the same should be tried 
and punished in a way commensurate with his offense. 

We ask the Congress of the United States to pass 
the laws necessary to authorize and otherwise aid in 
this interstate drainage, and the investigations neces- 
sary to this most beneficial of all conservation work. 

We recommend the adoption by Congress of such 
laws as will make possible the construction of canals 
and the improvement of navigable rivers. 

We urge further effort to cojrdinate map making, 
and the appropriation of Federal and State funds for 
the completion of a standard topographic map, just 
as rapidly as effective personnel can be developed 
to perform the work. 


In an address at a banquet Mayor F. C. Harley, 
of Astoria, Ore., urged that Chinese laborers be 
admitted into the United States to counteract the 
shortage of unskilled labor. 





SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


CHAPEL HIuu, N. C., Nov. 18.—The second meet- 
ing of the Southern Forestry Congress will be held 
in New Orleans, La., Jan. 28, 29, and 30. It will 
be recalled that the first congress was held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., three years ago. 

Plans are to devote the first day to a discussion 
of the needs of the South for forestry, with special 
reference to the timberland policy for privately 
owned lands now being proposed by the Federal 
Government. United States Chief Forester Henry 
8. Graves, has promised to be present to give the 
views of the Forest Service on this important ques- 
tion, while leading men in other lines will be asked 
to present the subject from the points of view of 
the State, the lumberman and the local landowner. 

On the second day a more general program will 
be carried out, consisting of discussions upon such 
subjects as the acquisition by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of forest lands for the production of tim- 
ber, as well as for the protection of streams; State 
forestry organizations and policies; forest fire pre- 
vention; the relation of grazing to timber pro- 
duction on non-agricultural lands; the future of 
the naval stores industry ete. 

The program for the third day has not yet been 
outlined, but it will probably be given over to sec- 
tional meetings, or to field excursions, or both. 
There will be fewer set speeches than is usual at 
such meetings, because it is planned to develop free 
discussion among the delegates in attendance. 
With this object in view, the speakers will act as 
leaders in discussions on their special ‘subjects. 

The various forestry and lumbering associations, 
land owners’ associations and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations interested in timber production and in the 
proper development of southern lands are being 
asked to coéperate in this meeting, which it is ex- 
pected will be one of the most important ever 
held in the South. 

Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, director of the North 
Carolina geological and economie survey, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., is now president of the congress, and 
J. 8. Holmes, State forester, Chapel Hill, is secre- 
tary. R. D. Forbes, superintendent of forestry, 
Louisiana department of conservation, New Or- 
leans, has kindly consented to act as assistant sec- 
retary and will attend to all local arrangements. 
It is hoped that all the southern States will be 
fully represented at this congress. 





OMAHA FATTENS THE ROSTER 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—E. D. Tennant, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, has returned from Omaha, Neb., where Mort 
Engelman, Vicegerent Snark, and he conducted a 
concatenation on last Saturday, when nine candi- 
dates were initiated. The concatenation was in 
charge of the following: 

Snark—Mort Engelman. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. H. MeVicker. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—E. D. Tennant. 

Bojum—wW. W. Carmichael. 

Scrivenoter—T,. H. Goodhue. 

Jabberwock—J. M. Mullen. 

Custocatian—L. W. Wentworth. 

Arcanoper—J. B. McSorley. 

Gurdon—Fred P. McCormick. 


The candidates were Walter Bleyhl, Snyder, 
Neb.; Paul Bradley, Omaha; William C, Bullard, 
McCook, Neb.; Joseph F. Jirovec, Clarkson, Neb.; 
Julius A. Kragh, Omaha; Raymond E. McFarling, 
Omaha; Paul 8. Rivett, Omaha; Fred A. Robert- 
‘son, Omaha; Frank V. Uridil, Leigh, Neb. 


CALIFORNIA RETAILERS 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., Nov. 15.—The tenth an- 
nual convention of the Southern California Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was held here today 
and altho but a small number were in attendance 
the meeting was a decided success. The business 
of the meeting was opened by the reading of the 
secretary’s report, in which he reviewed business 
conditions during the last year, stating they have 
been all that could reasonably be expected. He 
urged that the members play fair with their com- 
petitors and give and seek a square deal. 

Mr. Riddiford, who was unable to be present, 
sent his greetings and a statement in which he de- 
clared the lumber business of southern California 
to be in very good shape. He cited the fact that 
the peak of building activity was reached in Los 
Angeles in October, that 75 percent of the build- 
ings being erected were frame structures and that 
the demand for dwelling houses is still very good. 
He looked for a firm fir market, expecting that a 
heavy demand will come in the spring from the 
central and western States, and that as a result of 
the decreasing production of southern pine the ter- 
ritory for fir will be vastly increased. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., who was 
the speaker of the day, gave a comprehensive re- 
view of the production of lumber in the United 
States, touching upon past production as compared 
with the present and indicating that a large pros- 
pective demand is in sight for lumber for home 
building. One of the questions he touched upon 
concerned the efforts of the dealers here to have 
the eastern sizing made universal in California 
for the reason that the high freight rates on Cali- 


IN TENTH CONVENTION 


fornia sizing, which is 44-inch off, makes freight 
cost greater than the eastern sizing, which is %- 
inch off. He also pointed out that if the standard 
sizing were adopted many of the mills would be 
benefited, for the reason that they would not have 
to keep the various sizes separated but would have 
uniformity all thru their stocks. 


The question of making inventory invoked lively 
discussion, for, owing to the high prices prevail- 
ing, the members were not certain whether the ex- 
cess profits tax would be levied on the stock at the 
present time or its value when it was bought; that 
is, the cost price. It was indicated that were the 
tax to be placed on the present value it would work 
an injustice to many dealers who have not done a 
very good business during the last year. A com- 
mittee was appointed to interview the local revenue 
collector and discuss fully with him the question 
of making this year’s inventory. 

The regular election of directors for the com- 
ing year was held later in the afternoon, the fol- 
lowing members being selected: R. W. Blanchard,. 
Blanchard Lumber Co., Lankershim, Calif.; E. B. 
Culnan, McCormick Lumber Co., Riverside, Calif. ; 
C. C. Eymann, Eymann Lumber Co., Upland,. 
Calif.; H. A. Lake, Garden Grove Lumber Co., 
Garden Grove, Calif.; H. H. Spaulding, Hemet, 
Calif.; A. J. Ware, Corona Lumber Co., Corona, 
Calif. 

The annual banquet and get-together meeting 
was held at 6:30 p. m., and at which acquaintances. 


were renewed and a general good time was had by 
all. 





NORTH CAROLINA BOX AND SHOOK MAKERS MEET 


BaLtimorE, Mp., Nov. 17.—Perhaps the princi- 
pal business transacted at the quarterly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held last Wednesday at 
the Emerson Hotel here, was a decision to increase 
the efficiency of the organization by more active 
work and especially by getting into the ranks other 
manufacturers who, under a strict interpretation 
of the old constitution, were not eligible. The sec- 
retary’s recommendation of a liberalization of 
the membership requirement was adopted. As 
amended, the constitution provides that ‘‘indi- 
viduals, firms or corporations actually manufactur- 
ing wooden boxes or shooks in the States of South 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey are eligible to membership. ’’ 
The action taken was urged in order that the asso- 
ciation may serve the entire box industry of the 
section and attract all members of the trade. 

Along this line was also the discussion of the 
need of increasing the membership of the North 
Carolina association as well as that of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, with which the 
regional body is affiliated. No definite campaign 
was planned, but it was the consensus that the 
work of the Baltimore office must be adequately 
supported in a financial way by the manufacturers 
of the North Carolina pine region. 


Forestry as Source of Future Lumber Supply 


A subject not regarded by all box manufacturers 
as of immediate interest, namely that of the fu- 
ture supply of North Carolina pine box lumber, 
was also taken up, and in explanation of the 
pertinency of the subject the secretary stated that 
the matter was important if the interests of the 
next generation of box manufacturers were con- 
sidered. 

In this connection F. W. Besley, State forester 
of Maryland, gave a practical talk, in the course 
of which he outlined the facts gathered in the 
two surveys of timber resources in the State which 
he has made. He pointed out that to a large ex- 
tent in this region, the box industry is depending 
on second growth timber; that to a very consider- 
able commercial extent loblolly pine, one of the 
North Carolina pine varieties, can be grown to 
saw long size; that the timber supply of the south- 
ern Gulf States is limited and the end of the pro- 
duction can be foreseen, and that in the North 
Carolina pine region there is an exceedingly 
favorable combination of climate, rain fall, soil, 
easy topography and fast growing timber, less 
damage from fires than in the North, and fires 
possible of control, with reproduction often possi- 
ble without costly planting etc. As this is a mat- 
ter which needs attention during a long period, it 
was considered best for the association to have a 
committee on forestry. This committee is to be 
appointed in the near future. 


Would Combat Destructive Radicalism 


Following an address by Richard H. Edmonds, 
of Baltimore, on the dangers of Bolshevism and 
the duty of all American citizens to take steps 
to guard against this menace by the dissemina- 





tion of sound American principles and by an edu- 
cational campaign designed to combat erroneous 
and mischievous doctrines, the association adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we will individually and as an asso- 
ciation actively support and help in every movement 
seeking to aid the honest worker and show up the 
agitator as an enemy to labor and the United States. 


Urge Support of Forest Products Laboratory: 


The campaign started by several national forest 
associations and the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce for an ‘increased congressional appropriation 
for the Forest Products Laboratory was explained, 
and the association adopted the following resolu- 
tion on the subject: 

Resolved, That the North Carolina Pine Box & 
Shook Manufacturers’ Association endorses the cam- 
paign which several national forest products associa- 
tions and the Chicago Association of Commerce pur- 
pose to carry on to secure a fully adequate appropria- 
tion, and this association will at the proper time ad- 
vise the senators and representatives from this region 
of this action and will so far as possible see that each 
of its members takes similar action. 


Find Sales Reports of Great Value 


There was considerable discussion of the subject 
of selling prices. The discussion centered on the 
desirability of maintaining the ‘‘open price’’ sys- 
tem of sales reports and making these reports as 
comprehensive as possible, consistent with sim- 
plicity of form. The value of such reports, it was 
emphasized, is no longer questioned, and it was 
decided to develop them as much as possible, In 
this connection the report of the action taken by 
the Box Chapter at its meeting in Philadelphia, 
Oct. 29, of which a report was made by the secre- 
tary, proved to be of special interest. 


A. F. Dodd, secretary of the Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Virginia, reported that this 
organization had recently doubled its membership, 
and that the members were enthusiastically sup- 
porting the weekly reports on sales ete. 

The Treen Box Co., of Philadelphia, and the 
G. A. Thompson & Sons (Inc.), Hurlock, Md., 
were elected to membership and the resignation of 
the Hamilton Ridge Lumber Corporation, of Rich- 
mond, Va., was accepted. 

The sessions continued from 10 a. m. until 
after 4 p. m., with a recess for luncheon in the 
Chesapeake Room of the hotel, and the closest in- 
terest was manifested. President W. L. Rice, of 
Philadelphia, opened the meeting and presided 
thruout. 





THE Panama Canal is being used for the passage 
of forty wooden vessels built in British Columbia 
for the French Government. Thirteen have passed 
thru the canal to date. They were under charter 
to the British Government and on their maiden 
voyage carried lumber to Grent Britain, tho ulti- 
mately they are to be used in the French coasting 
trade. Twenty of the forty vessels contracted for 
are each twin screw steamers of 3,000 tons, while 
the others are of only one-half that capacity. 
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THANKSGIVING 

So many things for gratitude! 

For warmth to wear, for bread to feed, 
For daily strength, for daily food, 

For every help in every need, 
So many things to make us glad!— 

Our many hopes that still hope on 
And, in the night of all most sad, 

The blessed certainty of dawn. 





THANK YOU 

As we thank to press we wish to slip in a word of 
thanks to those devoted readers (if there be any 
such) who have read this department faithfully 
during the year that our light fall overcoat warns 
us is about to close. Whatever our thoughts have 
been, we have taken them out on you; and from 
week to week we have given you sage counsel and 
good advice without in any way attempting to fol- 
low any of it ourself. Personally, we have sought 
to be the horrible example rather than the shining 
one. 

We don’t know what you have thought of this 
stuff, but much of it we have considered pretty 
good. There may have been a lot of line-boards, 
but now and then we hope you found a piece of 
clear. We haven’t done the best we could, but we 
have done the best we could do then. We have tried 
to think thoughts of humor and of sentiment, and 
even now and again to take an upward look. Lum- 
ber, laughter and love are the greatest things in 
the world, and you need all three to make a house. 





ALL’S WELL 


All’s well with the world—remember that 
Whatever the clouds of discontent, 
Whatever the problems we are at, 

We shall solve them yet in the last event. 
We are sound at heart, tho we rave and shout 
And we talk too much the fantastic creed, 
And we yet shall work all our problems out 

By a law divine for a human need. 


All’s well with yourself—remember that 
Tho you wait so long for a dreamed desire, 
Tho the hill be high or the road be flat, 
You shall come at last to your dreamland fire. 
You are sound at heart, tho your heart protest 
At the long delay till the final word; 
You shall come at last to the mountain crest 
And shall find the goal of a hope deferred. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


SoutH BEND, Inp.—South Bend hasn’t been get- 
ting into the papers so much lately as some manu- 
facturing communities, and is glad of it, for we 
refer to this matter of industrial unrest. South 
Bend is going right along about its business, and 
its business is very good. Nevertheless James M. 
Beck, who has appeared before numerous lumber 
associations before now and who was the other 
half of the sketch at the dinner of the Knife & Fork 
Club tonight, took the unrest for his subject and 
said a number of comforting things. For one 
thing, he said that the country went thru just 
such a spasm after the Revolution, with a bunch 
of generals meeting to plan a coup d’etat, and a 
rebellion in Massachusetts, but George Washing- 
ton came to bat and saved the game. Mr. Beck 
counselled us all to read Washington’s farewell ad- 
dress to the people, when he made a lot of future 
presidents unhappy by declining a third term, and 
we intend to do that if we can find a copy of it 
anywhere. Once, we remember, they got up a 
Fourth of July celebration in Wilmette, Ill., and 
decided to have somebody read the Declaration of 
Independence, but the committee couldn’t find a 
copy in the town. But the next time we go to 
France we shall get a copy of Washington’s fare- 
well address at some bookstore and have it trans- 
lated into English and read it. 





Detroir, Mich.—F. J. Robinson, A. B. Lowry 
and Henry Otis were all down at front tables at 
the annual banquet of Detroit Commandery tonight. 
They had nothing but kind words to say about 
business, but then they live in Detroit, so why 
shouldn’t they? Detroit is growing by 1. and b. 
and the houses aren’t able to keep up with the 
people. 





BRANTFORD, ONT.—You seldom meet an Ameri- 
can bill in Canada now. We understand that 
they are at a premium, but that we shafi have to 
knock off something on the brown currency the 
ticket agent handed us for change. But don’t 
imagine from this that Johnny Canuck and Uncle 
Sam are mad at each other or anything like that. 
It is just the ‘‘readjustment’’ of our finances aiter 
the war; and as you and we, gentle reader, know 
nothing about finances, it doesn’t concern us in 


the least. We know this: we bought a good-looking 
cravat in Brantford today for a quarter. In the 
States they charge that much for wrapping one up. 
We successfully eluded customs with it when re- 
turning to the land of the more or less free, and 
anyone interested can see it, as we shall wear it on 
dark days, when the 25-cent look will not be so 
evident. 





THANES 


Thank you, Mr. Senate, for the reservations passed, 

Thank you, Mr. Lewis, for the strike that didn’t 
last, 

Thank you, Mr. Weatherman, the weather’s rather 
good, 

Thank you, Mr. Palmer, for the stand where you 
have stood. 


Thank you, Mr. 

Thank you, Mr. 

Thank you, Mr. 
Mr 


Lipton, for another little race, 
Jurist, for each dry-decided case, 
Wilson, for surrendering the wires, 


Thank you, Mr. Wilson, for a lot of our desires. 

Thank you, Mr. Gary, for the way that you stood 
Thank wd Mr. Agent, for three box-cars and a 
Thank cod Mr. Seller, that the price is what it is, 
ene Mr. Dealer, for that little bunch of 


Thank you, Mr. Room Clerk, tho the room was 
rather small, 

Thank you, Mr. Landlord, for just any flat at all, 

Thank you, Mr. Prohi, that down cellar we have 
some, 


Thank ong Mr. Congress, putting Berger on the 


Thank you, Mr. 


Millman, for that car of No. 2, 
Thank you, Mr. 


Reader, for the reading that you 


0, 
Thank you, Mr. 
banks— 
Thank you, Ev’rybody giving cause for giving 
thanks! 


Teller, that you know us at the 





Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations now knows ex- 
actly how Champ Clark’s houn’ dawg felt. 





‘*GIVE’’ 
The brittle board will break beneath the strain, 
The big dimension may not stand the stress. 
The joist that gives unbroken will remain, 
The pliant board the greater strength possess. 


Be not unyielding, nor so stern of will 
That only your own way will ever do; 

Unless you bend, the load will grow until 
At last it breaks the very heart of you. 


This is the greater strength, that will command 
The trust, the confidence, respect, of men: 

More strong the arm that has the gentle hand— 
The man who ‘‘ gives’’ a little now and then. 





Yes, Yes; Go On— 

OTTAWA, ONT.—I refer to page 75, AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Oct. 18. “Speaking of Fruga 1,” perhaps you 
have not heard the following : 

“Angus, where did you get the thrippence?”’ 

“T carrit a big bag for a man down to the station, 
and he gied me thrippence.” 





“Aweel, Angus, here’ s anither penny—gang awa 
and get your hair cut.’ ¥. Bi. 
RANDOM 
Congress has eliminated Berger. Give us more 
limberger. 


Many a candidate is cheered by the crowd who 
is never cheered by the returns. 

D’Annunzio is rapidly coming to resemble a man 
all dressed up and no place to go. 

Some of the mine chiefs are getting restless, and 
it may be that they will get arrest. 

May we not remind the millman again that it is 
a good idea to do your Christmas shipping early? 

The only judges who seem to be agreed on war- 
time prohibition are the judges of good whisky. 

Mexico refuses to pay any ransom, but it better 
remember that Santa Anna ran some on a previous 
occasion. 


When convention time comes we trust the asso- 
ciation president will not fail to say something in 
his address about the value of association work. 

We note prominently among the little handful 
of speechful men who voted against limiting Senate 
debate Messrs. Borah, Johnson, La Follette, Poin- 
dexter and Sherman. Well, what would you ex- 
pect? 





\__JOHN M. PEARSON, 





’ Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago. Illinois 
U. S. Lepositary 


—_———— 


Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, re 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
Pred i, WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, ‘Asst. Cash. 
US JACO! BOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 
E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pzes. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres, and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. -_ C. ROSE, Cashier. 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-P Trust Officer. 
FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. j 











Lyon, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty seven years we hav ¢ 
continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVIC! 
DISPOSAL 


ARE AT YOUR 





The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 





“Horseshoe” Brand 
Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 


evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly 
branded and cut from live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mized cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, 
Limited 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 








GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 


EFFICIENCY IN 

TIMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kin Desicn 
PLANT OPERATION Dry Kitn OPERATION 
Speciat Design Mitt OPERATION 


504 WHITE BUILDING, 603 YEON BUILDING, 
SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, = = =< wreconeners § 
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SAW MILL 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


An attorney representing a cor- 
poration owning some two hun- 
dred million feet of yellow pine 
stumpage, large sawmill in 
operation is desirous of having 
the names, addresses and refer- 
ences of prospective buyers. 
Address: Attorney 

Care American Lumberman. 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


( b 












It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 





THE RED Book 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 





\_ cacaco NEW YORK ) 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
on 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bidg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
Retail Dealer and can supply them. 


“When you are again in the market for 
high-grade Sheeting at low prices, (com- 
paratively speaking), permit us to quote 
you on No, 3 Common Y. P., any width, 
wor«ed any way. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento — The Sacramento 
Lumber Co. has been purchased by F. E. Conner, 
formerly manager of that concern for its owner, 
the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 

San Francisco~Allen Daugherty, lumber exporter 
at Seattle under the name of Ocean Lumber Co., 
has moved his office from Seattle to 260 Market 
Street, San Francisco. : 

San Francisco—Sudden & Christensen have pur- 
chased the Hooper Lumber Co.’s retail yard. 

Vacaville—The Diamond Match Co., of Chicago, 
has purchased the H. D. Chandler Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Denver—The E. C. Hensley Estate 
has been purchased by C. C. Hamilton. 5 

Ordway—The King Investment & Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Crowley County Milling & Mer- 
cantile Co. 

Pueblo—The Pueblo Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the Rush Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Jefferson—J. W. Richardson & Sons 
are succeeded by C. E. Jackson. 

ILLINOIS. Bunker Hill, Dorchester and Stand- 
ard City—The Hargrave-Lewis Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Alexander Lumber Co. 

INDIANA, Bainbridge, Greencastle, Indian- 
apolis and New Market—The True & True Lumber 
ng has changed its name to True & Hixon Lumber 
50. 

IOWA. Wapello—The Isett Lumber Co. succeeds 
the Wapello Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The large factory of 
the McComas Box Co., at 1816-1824 Lancaster 
Street, has been sold to the Utility Manufacturing 
Co. which makes dies, tinware and wire goods. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westminster—The M. E. 
Pierce Co. has been sold to the Mather Chair Co. 

MICHIGAN. Oxford—R. B. Cowdin has sold his 
coal and lumber yard to James Olson, of Grayling, 
Mich., who will take possession at once. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tchula—V. Reinhard has_ pur- 
chased the sawmill of the Memphis Band Mill Co. 
near here. 

NEBRASKA. Arnold and Callaway—The Com- 
munity Lumber & Supply Co., of Lincoln, Neb., has 
purchased the yards of the F. H. Gilchrist Lumber 
0. 

Steinauer—The Steinauer 
ceeded by Shrauger & Pyle. 

OREGON. Enterprise & Joseph—The South- 
western Lumber Co. has been succeeded by. the 
Jackson Lumber Co. 

Eugene—O. H. Ball is succeeded by the Valley 
Tie & Lumber Co. 

Scappoose—I. G. Wickstron & Sons are succeeded 
by Healy & Miller. 

TEXAS. O’Donnell—C. L. Alderman has pur- 
chased a lumber yard here. 

Hondo—The Kuntz-Flint Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Alamo Lumber Co. 

UTAH. Milford—The Sweet Lumber Co. 
ceeds the Milford Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—The Columbia River 
Lumber Co, has incorporated, with W. D. Plue as 
president, and will take over the lease of the 
Kalama Lumber & Shingle Co.’s plant at Kalama. 

Spokane—The company which has been operating 
at Okanogan, Wash., under the name of C. 5 
Pratt Lumber Co., has purchased a site east of the 
city limits of Spokane where it is establishing build- 
ings and lumber yards to be operated under the 
name of the Appleway Lumber Co. 

Spokane—W. W. Powell, former captain with the 
A. E. F, in France, has sold his interest in the Idaho 
Pine Match Block Co. to H. L. Barrett, who man- 
aged the business for him while he was in service. 
Mr. Powell will devote his entire time to the 
Gardner-Powell Lumber Co., recently organized. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Cameron—Warren Wilson has 
sold out to the Moundsville Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Ladysmith—J. M. Freestone has 
moved his sawmill from Ladysmith to the vicinity 
of Big Falls, Wis. 

Marinette—The Republican Cedar Co. has pur- 
chased the mill site and deep water frontage of 
the R. W. Merryman Lumber Co. 

Racine—The McCord Manufacturing Co., of De- 
troit, has purchased the Racine Manufacturing Co.’s 
auto body manufacturing plant. 

WYOMING. Douglas—The Rice Hardware & Mo- 
tor Co., has sold its lumber yard to the Douglas 
Lumber Co., and will add paints, builders’ hardware 
and implement to its former line. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg-—The Finger Lumber Co. 
has sold its timber limits in the Pas district to C. 
J. and D. inton, of Minneapolis. The sale 
includes a large sawmill, planing plants and log- 
ging equipment. 

ONTARIO.’ Harriston—John McLellan has pur- 
chased the planing mill and property of the George 
Gray Estate. 


INCORPORATION 


ALABAMA. Tunnel Springs—The Lindsey Mill 
Co. has been incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Panama City—The Panama _ City 
Builders’ Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Fort Gaines—Smith Mercantile Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000; to handle paints and 
building material. 

Quitman—The Lumpkin Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

INDIANA. Columbus—The Columbus Handle & 
Fg Co., increasing capital from $125,000 to $175,- 


Lumber Co. is suc- 


suc- 


incor- 


IOWA. Council Bluffs-—-Bowman-Kranz Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—O. O. Bryon & Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; to deal in timber and 
coal lands and operate sawmills. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Southland Lumber 
& Trading Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; to 


handle southern pine, Pacific Coast products and 
hardwood in export trade. : 

MAINE. Greene—Interstate Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; retail. 

Sanford—Triangle Lumber Co., 
capital, $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill — Bailly Wood 
Heel Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Michigan Reed Fiber 
Furniture Co., incorporated; capital $25,000. 

Port Huron—Federal Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—Building Materials Co., in- 
corporated, capital, $30,000. ‘ 

Hazlehurst—S. & S. Lumber Co., 
capital, $10,000; to operate sawmill. 


incorporated; 


incorporated; 


MISSOURI. Braymer-—Skinner Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—National Redwood Co., 
incorporated; capital, $2,000,000; to manufacture 
lumber. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Midwood Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Niagara—Niagara Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
OHIO. Cleveland—City Supply Co., increasing 


capital from $75,000 to $100,000. 
OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—R. H. Pierce & 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 





“Except Ye Become—” 


ANCY BURROUGHS sat in her 
» fi! pastor’s study and faced him with 
ig earnest eyes. 
ye “You preached a wonderful ser- 
mon last Sunday, Dr. Parsons,” 
she burst out, ‘‘and you set a very 
wonderful ideal before us: to live here and 
now as if it were in the kingdom of Heaven. 
But it is simply impossible—for me, at least. 
Some girls, leading a sheltered life at home, 
may be able to do it, but not a business girl 
like me. 

“All day long there’s nothing but the hurry 
and bustle and hard work of the office. At 
home it’s worry about the cost of the chil- 
dren’s shoes and the rise in food prices. And 
there’s more work at home, for | help with 
the housework and the sewing in my spare 
time. Sounds like the kingdom of Heaven, 
doesn’t it?’’ Nancy’s tone was almost bitter. 

“} know some poor girls to whom it would 
sound like Heaven,” said Dr. Parsons gently. 
“Regular work in an excellent office, a good 
home to live in, with a loving mother and 
father and little brothers and sisters to love— 
even to worry over sometimes. But | want 
to tell you a story, Nancy, one that a friend 
of mine told me recently. 

“My friend is a nose-and-throat specialist, 
and one day a little girl was brought to his 
clinic for a small operation on her nose. For 
some reason he could not give the little thing 
any anesthetic; so he took a 50-cent piece out 
of his pocket and put it into her hand. 

“¢That’s for you to spend exactly as you 
like as soon as this is over,’ he said cheerily. 
‘I’m going to hurt you a little, I’m afraid, but 
if you’ll take a very good look at the 50 cents 
before | begin, and then hold it tight in your 
hand and keep thinking of what you saw all 
the time while I’m at work, it won’t hurt 
nearly so much.’ 

“The child went thru the operation unusu- 
ally well, and the doctor congratulated him- 
self on his bright idea. 

“¢You’re a very brave little girl,’ he said, 
patting her on the head, ‘and pretty soon you 
can go out and spend your money. Tell me all 
the things you thought of while | was at 
work.’ 

“41 thought of the words,’ said the little 
girl. 

“¢The words?’ repeated the doctor. ‘The 
date, you mean?’ It was so long since he’d 
really noticed a coin' that he hardly remem- 
bered that they had any words on them. 

“*Why, no! Those are numbers. | mean 
the words at the top, “In God We Trust,’ ”’ 
said the little girl quite simply. ‘It was the 
first half dollar | ever had, so | never saw 
them before, but it’s lovely to have them 
there. So the folks that have half dollars can 
always think about that.’ ”’ 

Dr. Parsons paused, and for a moment or 
two there was silence. Then Nancy spoke 
abruptly. 

“And I,’’ she said, ‘“‘have had half dollars all 
my life, and never thought about it once! 
The kingdom of Heaven must be like beauty, 
‘in the eye of the beholder.’ Is that what you 
mean?” 

“Exactly—only | was thinking of some older 
words still: 

“*Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.’ 

“The kingdom of Heaven really means your 
Father’s kingdom, doesn’t it, Nancy? But to 
¢.e it as your Father’s kingdom, your Father’s 
worid, you must have the loving, trustful eyes 
of your Father’s child.’’"—From Youths’ Com- 
panion. 
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OREGON. Gresham—Gresham Home _ Builders’ 
Association; incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TEXAS. Longview—A. E. Morgan Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Waco—Davis Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—Fir Products Co., 
incorporated. : 

Port Townsend—Port Townsend Mill & Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $14,000. 

Seattle—Crescent Lumber & Shingle Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $500,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—Central Lumber Co., 
incorporated; to operate a planing mill. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Artbilt Parlor Furni- 
ture Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; to manu- 
facture and sell furniture. 

Oconto—Sever Anderson Logging Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $250,000; to do lumbering and 
logging. 

Oshkosh—J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co., increas- 
ing capital to $200,000; manufactures vehicle and 
motor car bodies. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Edmonton Lumber Ex- 
change; granted Federal charter; to do business in 
all branches of lumber, timber and pulpwood, and 
to manufacture, sell and deal in timber, logs, lum- 
ber and wood of all kinds, pulp, paper, etc.; capital, 
$200,000. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — Industrial 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 

Vancouver—Star Lumber Co. (Ltd.); incorporated. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Elk Valley Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $200,000; to buy and 
sell saw logs, timber products, pulpwood, ties, and 
to manufacture lumber, pulp, ete. 

Winnipeg—The Pas Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,000,000; to operate business recently 
purchased from Finger Lumber Co. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Saint Anne Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $500,000; to manu- 
facture groundwood, sulphite pulp, paper, card- 
board, ete. 

Saint George—Gagnon, Fils & Cie (Ltd.), incor- 
porated; capital, $99,500; to manufacture and deal 
in pulp, paper and wood products, and to carry on 
general merchandise business. 


CASUALTIES 


KENTUCKY. Maysville—A report that the Mays- 
ville Lumber Co. had suffered a large fire loss, which 
has been current, is erroneous. The company states 
that no such loss has occurred. 

Maysville—The main building, office and stock of 
the Limestone Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire on 
Nov. 9, with a loss of $15,000, partly insured, 

MISSISSIPPI. De Kalb—The Gulf States Lum- 
ber Co. has had a loss by fire. 

MISSOURI. Carthage—The Carthage Superior 
Spring Bed Co. has had a $50,000 fire loss. 

MONTANA. Terry—The Terry Lumber & Coal 
Co. has had a loss by fire estimated at $7,500. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Master Cabinet 
Co. was burned out recently, with a loss to build- 
ing and contents amounting to $10,000. 

OHIO. Massillon—The Massillon Lumber Co. was 
damaged by fire recently. 

OREGON. Warren—The Sherman Bros. Lumber 
Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sheffield—Fire destroyed the 
planing mill, sheds and offices of J. W. Henderson 
on Nov. 8, the damage being estimated at $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—The Heathman & 
Dawson shingle mill was burned Nov. 6, with a loss 
of $12,000 and no insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Butternut—L. S. Barber & Sons 
Manufacturing Co. has had a fire loss. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Grimsby—Fire caused $10,000 damage 
to the box manufacturing plant of W. J. Dalton. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—R. C. Whitbeck 
has opened a wholesale business. 

San Francisco—Pitcher & Short have opened a 
wholesale lumber business. 

COLORADO. Deer Trail—The Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants Lumber Co. is a new retail concern here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Cornelius Lumber Co. 
has opened an office in the Lumber Exchange 
Building, with headquarters in St. Louis. 

Chicago—The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of San 
Francisco, has opened an office here. 

INDIANA. Berne—The Dunbar Furniture Co., 
with headquarters in Linn Grove, has opened a 
branch here. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Defiance Lum- 
ber Co., of Tacoma, has opened a branch here. 

Winthrop—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. will open 
yards here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Mikoma—J. C. Greer, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., has begun a sawmill operation here. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The Northwestern Tie & 
Lumber Co., with a capital of $500,000, has begun 
a tie, timber, pole, post and wood products manu- 
facturing business. 

NEW YORK. Canisteo—William E. Adams re- 
cently began the operation of a planing mill. 

New York—The Continental Lumber Co. has 
opened a wholesale and export lumber business at 
25 Beaver Street. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Busy Bee Shingle Co. 
recently. began business. 

Eugene—The Leber Lumber Co, recently began 
business. 

Hemlock—The Star Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—The Long Lumber Co. is a 
new concern here, dealing in lumber and building 
materials. 

 eeaaeeaeaatiatad J. Blakey is installing a lumber 
yard. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Charles E. Jones has be- 
gun a wholesale lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Keller—Lee N. Perry has 
started a sawmill here. 


Seattle—The J. W. Hill Shingle Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

Sumner—E. T. Harrington has started a lumber 
business here. 

Tacoma—The Northwestern Mill Co. is a new 
concern here with a capital of $15,000. 

Toledo—F. D. and Harry Sprague have begun 
sawmilling here. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee and Rhinelander—The 
Kelley-O’ Melia Lumber Co. has been organized with 
headquarters at 606 First Wisconsin National Bank 
Building, Milwaukee, with William Kelley in charge. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ILLINOIS. Kewanee—The Johnston Lumber Co. 
is building a new office. 

lOWA. Waterloo—The Waterloo Sash & Fixture 
Works will build an addition, 34 by 90 feet, two 
stories and basement. The estimated cost is $12,- 


KENTUCKY. Frankfort—The Leland G. Ban- 
ning Lumber Co. is enlarging its plant. A hogshead 
manufacturing plant is to be installed and repairs 
made to the sawmill. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Stiles Lumber 
Co. is building a lumber shed, estimated at $5,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Devol—The R. S. Weakly Lumber 
Co. will put in a lumber yard on South Main Street, 
erecting lumber sheds and office. 

VIRGINIA. Waynesburg—The Acklin Lumber 
Co. is erecting a new office and warehouse building, 
22 by 66 feet. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The capacity of the 
Eclipse lumber mill will be doubled by improve- 
ments now under way. A new building, 80 by 340 
feet and two stories in height, is being erected to 
house new equipment, which will be electrically 
operated. The mill will gradually be entirely 
electrified. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Williamson—Will M. Smith is 
building a planing mill across the river from this 
city. 

WISCONSIN. Clintonville—The Wisconsin Build- 
ing Material Co. is erecting a planing mill. 

Shawano—The Badger Wood Products Co, has 
installed additional machinery and a new dry klin. 

Shawano—The Shawano Hoop Co. is erecting a 
one-story factory, 40 by 40 feet, to cost approxi- 
mately $10,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Fort Frances—Carl Sorensen & Co., 
of Port Arthur, will erect a sawmill near here. 

Penetanguishene—The McGibbon Lumber Co. will 
erect a larger plant to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire at a loss of $30,000. 





Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 


HYMENEAL 


MAY-MORTENSON. Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Mor- 
tenson, 175 North Euclid Avenue, Oak Park, Ill, an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter Margaret 
to Mr. Ernest Crawford May, of Pasadena, Calif., at 
a dinner given last Saturday evening at the South 
Shore Country Club. Miss Mortenson is a gradu- 
ate of the Misses Masters’ School at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., and has been active in war work during the 
last two years. Her father, Jacob Mortenson, is 














ERNEST C. MAY—MARGARET MORTENSON 
Whose Engagement Has Been Announced 


one of Chicago’s well known lumbermen, having 
extensive interests in the North and West. Mr. 
May was one of the first to enlist from Pasadena, 
entering the Navy as a private. At the time the 
Armistice was signed he had attained the rank of 
lieutenant and was on the cruiser Birmingham, at 
Gibraltar. He is the vice president of the Security 
National Bank of Pasadena, of which his father, 
Ernest H. May, is the founder and president. 


WHITE-TILLEY. Miss Beatrice Tilley, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Tilley, of Welch, W. Va., 
and Enoch White, of Herndon, W. Va., were mar- 
ried recently at Herndon, where the bride has been 
postmistress for several months. Mr. White is 
assistant superintendent of the Guyan Lumber Co. 


PYLE-CLARK. Miss Grace Clark, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Clark, was married to Edward 
Pyle, at Spokane, Wash., Wednesday, Nov. 12, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Lindsley, Rev. 
Frederick Luke, of All Saints Cathedral, officiating. 
The bride is the daughter of one of the well known 
lumbermen of the Inland Empire, Mr. Clark being 
interested in the lumber industry at St. Maries, 
Idaho, For the last year the Clarks have been resid- 
ing at the Davenport Hotel, in Spokane, and for’this 
reason the wedding took place at the home of an 
old friend, E. A. Lindsley, who is a member of the 
Lindsley Brothers’ Cedar Co., of Spokane. 


COWAN-GREGORY. Reverend and Mrs. Emmett 
L. Gregory announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Anna Mae, to Henry Turner Cowan, Tuesday, Nov. 
11, at Dickson, Tenn. The groom is in the lumber 
business, with the H. T. Cowan Lumber Co., of 
Dickson. 








Pulpwood Timber 


on Plumas and Tahoe 
National Forests, Calif. 





The Forest Service calls the atten- 
tion of paper manufacturers to a 
tract of timber on the Mohawk 
Chance, within the Plumas and 
Tahoe National Forests, California, 
located approximately 11 miles from 
Blairsden on the Western Pacific 
Railroad. This area contains ap- 
proximately 600,000 cords of Cali- 
fornia red fir and 50,000 cords of 
white fir. Undeveloped water power 
is available to the extent of 3500 
horsepower on the Middle Fork of 
Feather River 25 miles distant. 


All information concerning this 
area will be furnished upon request 
by the District Foresier, U.S. Forest 
Service, at San Francisco, Calif. 
The Forest Service is prepared to 
consider terms of sale for this stump- 
age on a basis which will make the 
installation of a plant for the manu- 
facture of paper feasible. Inquiries 
are invited. 











Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can. in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


‘treet 114i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
“ot ‘out ox Chicago, LL New York, N. Y. 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to aor imate. a 


53 Powe $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
72 Plans. aoe to $3750.75 cts. 





40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans...:. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 240 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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OREIGN 


Brokers- Agents 








Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 
5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, “Merriness” 
Lonon, E. C. 2 ndon 
Codes, ABC 5th Edition, 


Universal estern Union 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Herdwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool” 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 


LOGS AND LUMBER 
Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C, 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL’ 

















BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 
Purdon Chambers, J Street, Hull, Eng. 


Telegrams:— Telephones: —Head Office, Central 2884 
“Blacsetim, Hull”. “i = ij 3984 


“Threeply, Hull”. 





Warehouse, ii 483 
Yard, “2345 
Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 
TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 


MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 
We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


*Cable ad:—‘“Plywood, Hull.” 
Codes:—A.B.C. 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman, 




















SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, FE. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St.,{Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., London, E.C. 
Cable Address: “*Drackridge,’’ Glasgow, Cable Addvess; ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
Agents for the saleof all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in 
the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage, 

GLASGOW, 


CANT & KEM 9 SCOTLAND 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 














FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





Poland to Develop Its Timber Resources 


The Polish Government is about to embark into the 
timber business, according to advices from London, 
where the Polish Consulate General has announced its 
desire to get all available information regarding British 
requirements ifi the timber line, especially as to the 
qualities that may be required and the quantities of 
each likely to be used, 

Poland’s national forests are very large, and the 
first instalment of timberland whose governmental ex- 
ploitation is proposed contains more than 15,000,000 
cubic metres of material. It is also expected that 
many private timber owners will soon open up their 
tracts for development, and it is learned that some 
leading British brokers have already been approached 
with propositions for the handling of the prospective 
production. 

The timber resources of Poland are little short of 
enormous and their exploitation is deemed by the 
Poles as the most expedient way in which to gain 
economic strength for their newborn country. 

It seems probable that American manufacturers of 
logging and sawmill machinery would find a profitable 
opening in connection with this movement for the 
exploitation of the Polish forests. 





A Review of the Tonnage Situation 


The steamer market during the last week was ex 
ceptionally dull in all trades, say Cornish & Co., ship 
brokers at 71 Broad Street, New York City, in their 
Weekly Freight Circular for Nov. 15. This dullness 
was entirely due to the conditions brought about by 
the embargo on coal for both export and bunkering 
purposes. As coal has for some time been the chief 
commodity of foreign trade, chartering was almost 
entirely suspended during the week, and no improve- 
ment is expected before the embargo is lifted. Many 
charters have been cancelled and tonnage is accumulat 
ing, but no material change in rates is expected as 
there are a sufficient number of orders in the market 
from other trades to absorb all available vessels. 

The sailing vessel market also holds firm as far as 
rates are concerned, but only a limited amount of 
chartering has been reported during the last week, in 
this market also because the bulk of freights hereto 
fore offered were for coal cargoes to foreign ports. 
The supply of available vessels suitable for offshore 
trading is light, and in the coasting trades there are 
few freights of any kind offering. There have been 
no fixtures of any kind reported. 





Attack Proposed Sale of State Sawmills 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Oct. 12.—The proposed 
sale of the State sawmills to a French syndicate, re 
cently reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
caused an even greater sensation in this country than 
was expected, and the Government finds itself beset 
with strenuous opposition not only from the direct 
Laborities, who were responsible for the establishment 
of the mills, but from many of its own supporters, 
particularly the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association and 
the National Laborities—who broke away from the old 
Labor party on the question of conscription and joined 
the Farmers’ association and liberal politicians to 
create the present Government. Already many polit- 
ical and industrial societies have passed strong reso- 
lutions against the sale, and by now the Government 
must be feeling rather uncomfortable about the ven- 
ture. 

The burden of the attack is that the Government 
kept its negotiations with the French syndicate secret 
up to the ratification point, and then came to Parlia- 
ment with everything cut and dried in a “take-it-or- 
leave-it’’ way, and the members have pretty unanimous 
ly resented it. The Government pleads that it would 
never have done to announce the proposed sale until 
something definite had been arrived at. The Laborites 
hate the very sound of selling things by public tender, 
but on this question they are indignant that public 
tenders for the sawmills were not called so that any- 
one in Australia first and the British Empire after- 
ward might have a chance to get the property. As a 
fact, such an announcement, the Government contends, 
would have immediately led to a pooling of interests 
by the sawmillers in order to tender on a common 
basis and thus secure the sawmills at much less figure 
than these private negotiations promised. 





In short, it looks as if the Government’s proposal 
to sell will be defeated. The principal Government 
newspaper has already prepared the way for it by 
announcing that the Government will permit its mem- 
bers to exercise an independent vote, and not call upon 
them to see the thing thru, which is tantamount 
to a retreat. The French syndicate have deposited 
$8,000 as a guaranty of bona fides, and it is stipu- 
lated that whatever decision is arrived at this remains 
the property of the Government. 

A considerable lumber boom is stated by some news- 
papers to be imminent, but some of the sawmillers say 
they are weary of waiting for it. Nevertheless, one 
of the lumber companies has just completed the pur- 
chase of a coéperative mill, run by workmen them- 
selves, the price being $432,000. The original capital 
of the concern was $8,500, in 246 shares of equal 
value, so that the dividend each shareholder will re- 
ceive is $1,200 per share, which is everywhere re- 
garded as a very handsome deal. There is no imputa- 
tion of profiteering in this, because these shareholders 
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The photographs reproduced on this page illustrate 
how the British timber merchant handles his choice 
stock, in this instance Russian oak. This as well 
as other fine woods is imported in the log and cut 
into the desired shapes by the merchant himself. 
Beautifully grained, the Russian oak is a favorite 
with the cabinet manufacturer, and as it often is 
desirable to build all the pieces of a furniture suite 
along lines of strict uniformity and hence to match 
grain closely, the lumber merchant derives profit 
from keeping all the boards of a log together and in 
their natural sequence, when manufacturing his 
choice stock. This is done by reassembling the log 
after cutting as shown by the photographs. When 
placed on the yard for air seasoning thin strips of 
wood are placed between each board to permit free 
circulation of air, and at close intervals so as to 
make away with any danger of warping or twist- 
ing; and a thin band of iron is nailed over the edge 
of each board to make sure that there will be no 
shifting. The photograph above is a view down an 
alley in the yards of Ashworth Kirk & Co. (Ltd.), 
importers at Nottingham, showing logs cut into 
boards, and that at the bottom of the page is a shed 
full of oak logs sawn into planks. 
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are workingme:: and any little benefit of this kind is 
considered by ‘hem as legitimate returns. The fact 
remains, however, that there must be prospect of a big 
lumber boom when the property of this coidperative 
concern is bought up at this high price. 


Freight Rates to Overseas Ports 


In European tariff No. 31 issued by the United 
States Shipping Board and fixing rates from North 
Atlantic ports to St. Nazaire, Dunkirk, Bordeaux and 
Havre, France, and Antwerp and Rotterdam, Holland, 
the rate on lumber of all kinds is placed at $1.25 per 
100 pounds, and on logs not over 20 feet long or 2 
tons in weight at $1.50 per 100 pounds. For pieces of 
lumber or timbers exceeding 30 feet in length, the 
customary additional charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds 
for each foot or fraction over 30 feet will be made. 

Tariff No. 32 fixes the rate of lumber of all kinds 
from North Atlantic ports to Marseilles, Cette, Genoa 
and Naples at $1.60 per 100 pounds, with the same 
rate prevailing on logs, not over 20 feet long or 2 tons 
in weight. 

In North Africa-Levant-Red Sea tariff No. 21D the 
rate on lumber on deck is fixed at $1.50 and on lumber 
under deck at $1.80 per 100 pounds to North African 
and Egyptian ports of call; to Alexandretta, Beirut 
and Smyrna, Turkey; to the Red Sea ports Aden and 
Hodeida, and to Valetta. The rates to Malta are 25 
cents above those given. 








Makes Big Shipment to Scandinavia 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Nov. 15.—The O. A, Anderson Co. 
is making a shipment of 400,000 feet of high grade 
Oregon fir to Copenhagen, the first to go to Scan- 
dinavia since the war stopped transportation facilities 
between this port and Europe. In years past thou- 
sands of feet of such material went to Copenhagen for 
decking. 


Export News from a Texas Port 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, Nov. 17.—The apprehension felt 
by lumber exporters that they would be put out of 
business during the winter months due to the decision 
of the Shipping Board that no Ferris type vessels 
would be allowed to cross the Atlantic during that 
season has been turned into elation by the announce- 
ment that they will be allocated small steel vessels of 
the lake type instead. The navy lists give as avail- 
able for offshore trade something over 300 “lake” 
steamers, -and Gulf coast exporters feel that if they 
can get twenty-five or thirty out of this lot they will 
be in position to keep business going. These bottoms 
are of about the same cargo carrying capacity as the 
Ferris type ship, but the hull is more favorable to load- 
ing, which will save them the 20 percent stowage. 

Exporters are delighted over the change for many 
reasons. The peculiar construction of Ferris hulls re- 
quiring about 200,000 feet of short lengths for which 
there was no demand on the other side, was a consider- 
able handicap in addition to the high insurance rates. 
The uncertainty of when they would sail was often the 
cause of serious embarrassment to both seller and 
buyer. Besides having rudder trouble, most of them 
leak, and when they arrived in port about half the 
time they had to go on the ways for recaulking, paint- 
ing etc., not infrequently delaying the shipment up to 
sixty days. They were also slow in making the voyage. 





Export Stocks of Lumber Are Low 


A survey of the Gulf coast reveals the fact that ex- 
port stocks are lower than they have been for many 
months. This condition exists on both sides of the 
Mississippi River. The four big export firms doing 
the principal part of the foreign business from the 
Gulf coast find their unsold stocks to be about 25 per- 
cent of what they were four months ago. 

For example, four months ago the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. had 8,000,000 feet of export timber in their 
booms, due to the fact that mills were cutting faster 
than bottoms could be found to carry the lumber away. 
This represented an investment of approximately $350,- 
000, considerably more than the ordinary exporter 
would care to have on hand unless it was being rapid- 
ly turned. Since that time more ships have been se- 
cured and this stock is cut down to less than 2,000,- 
000 feet. Practically the same ratio of reduction of 
stocks is reported by the Higgins, Burton and Stand- 
ard companies. 

Most of the exports from the Gulf have gone to the 
United Kingdom, with Italy the next largest taker. 
It has been the experience of exporters that very little 
new business can be secured in England until after 
the “turn of the year.”” Under the English law, too, 
deck loads will not be permitted until spring and these 
two factors may cause a lessening in the amount of 
shipping for the next ninety days at least. Exporters 
are not excited over this, however, because of the 
low condition of stécks. A lull in the trade for the 
present will enable them during the winter months to 
accumulate stocks with which to meet the spring rush. 
Even with slack shipments, present weather conditions 
which are interfering with logging operations do not 
indicate that the booms will be overcrowded when 
spring arrives. 


The Freight Scare Is Over 


Following the announcement of the Shipping Board 
that it would withdraw Ferris type ships from the 
European trade during the winter months there was 
a disposition to make a big advance in freight rates 
to the United Kingdom. The Shipping Board had 
held this rate to $48 and English ship owners had 
followed suit. Following the announcement British 
companies immediately began to ask from $58 to $65 
for January and February bookings. But the Govern- 
ment’s decision to give exporters steel boats to re- 
Place the Ferris type ships, together with the gradual 
progress the supply of ships is making in catching up 


with exports and imports, has caused them to get off 
of their “high horse” and January bookings have been 
made in the last few days at the old figures. 

Lumber exporters do not expect a change in rates 
before spring, but would not be surprised to see a 
softening at that time. It will probably require a 
year or a year and a half to bring this about, but they 
do expect to see rates to England drop to $25 to $30. 
The amount invested in bottoms built during and 
since the war and the increased cost of operating 
boats will of course preclude the possibility of $10 
freight again. 

This mentioned new order has brought about much 
speculation in shipping circles, especially in localities 
where the Ferris ships have been built and used, 
about their future status. It is understood that it is 
the intention of the Shipping Board to use them in 
the coastwise trade during the winter, but they are 
not suitable for all classes of cargo. Being constructed 
of green timber, most of them leak more or less, mak- 
ing them unfit for general cargo. This accounted for 
so many being assigned to the lumber trade. The Gov- 
ernment claims that it has been operating the Ferris 
type ships at a loss with charging lumbermen $34 
freight to the United Kingdom, and this naturally 
brings forth the question of what disposition eventually 
will be made of them. 

A TELEGRAPHIC dispatch from Madrid, Spain, says 
that the shortage of dwellings has become so serious 
in Spain that a society has been organized there to 
import wooden houses from the United States. The 
name of the society is not given, nor are any details 
regarding the scheme. 





Big Drop in Lumber Exports Shown 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 17.—That the recent frequent 
warnings against shipping lumber on consignment to 
foreign markets are at last having their effect is indi- 
cated by the report of shipments from Baltimore during 
September, just issued. It shows that the declared 
value of the exports of lumber and other wood products 
for the month was only about half as large as that for 
August, the figures being $180,123 for September and 
$356,324 for August. In practically every item there 
was a big drop, beginning with oak, which was re- 
duced from 2,096,000 feet of a declared value of $144,- 
638 in August to 864,000 feet valued at $53,810 in 
September. The one notable exception was gum, the 
shipments of which increased from 49,000 feet in 
August to 197,000 feet in September, with a corre- 
sponding gain in value. Poplar dropped from 497,000 
feet in August to 251,000 feet in September, while 
“other hardwoods” declined from 1,309,000 to 756,000 
feet in the same time. 

Some improvement in the export situation is already 
reported to have taken place, altho so far it is slight. 
If the limitation of consignments evidenced by the 
September figures keeps up it can hardly fail to have a 
beneficial effect on the conditions on the other side, 
tending to arrest the drop in prices and making the 
buyers abroad realize that the American exporters can 
not make important concessions. 





Cuban Trade Is Present Feature 


Mosiin, ALA., Nov. 18.—A number of parcel ship- 
ments of hardwoods and some pine cargoes left this 
port during the week for the United Kingdom, but the 
greater part of the lumber leaving this port now has 
some port in Cuba or elsewhere in Latin America for 
its destination. The lumber trade with Cuba from this 
section continues to exceed that in other directions at 
present, and it would surely be still larger were there 
plenty of handy vessels to carry the small cargoes that 
are offering. There has been a good outward move- 
ment to the River Plate, which has been stimulated by 
a reduction in rates to ports in that territory. 





Big Call for West Coast Products 


San FRANCISCO, Cauir., Nov. 15.—-There are offshore 
inquiries for redwood lumber from all over the world, 
and a big demand for redwood ties has developed. But 
the mills are so heavily loaded up with business that 
they are unable to take on any more orders for this 
year and they are limiting their commitments for the 
first half of 1920. Five vessels are now loading red- 
wood on Humboldt Bay for foreign ports. 

Plenty of foreign inquiries for Douglas fir are re- 
ported. The only thing that is lacking to make busi- 
ness brisk is tonnage; vessel owners and the Shipping 
Board seem to furnish lumber tonnage last of all. Few 
export orders were placed here during the week, but 
the recent average has been about 1,000,000 feet a day. 
Nine sailing vessels and fifteen steamers are loading 
fir for export on the Coast. Six parcel lots and 
eighteen full cargoes are included. 

Carl F. Seitz, manager of the China Import & Export 
Lumber Co., Shanghai, who is a visitor here, says his 
company is now importing about 40,000,000 feet of fir 
annually, which is about all it will take under present 
conditions. But if the c. i. f. price were $10 per 1,000 
feet less than at present the volume would immedi- 
ately increase to 100,000,000 feet, and the volume of 
native lumber now being used would decrease corre- 
spondingly. 





IN LAST WEEK’S freight circular of the Shipowners’ 
‘Association of the Pacific Coast several changes in the 
lumber rates from Puget Sound are noted. To Manila, 
Auckland, Wellington, Lyttleton, Dunedin or Sydney, 
$37.50. The previous rate was $37.50 to $40. The 
rate to Melbourne or Adelaide is now $45 instead of 
$42.50 to $45. The rate to Valparaiso or Callao is re- 
duced from $37.50 to $35. The following rates are 
unchanged: To San Francisco, $8.50; southern Cali- 
fornia ports, $10; Hawaiian Islands, $17; Cape Town 
and other South African ports, $55. 





R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS AND AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 


17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 


CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Universal Edition) and A. B. C. Sth Edition. 








Leading Lumber 


E; XPORTER 











Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S. A. 
Cable Address—"*Pickwood”™ St. Louis. 








Cable Address: 
* * “PRIMONTO” 
Nad 
* 
STANDARD 


EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


Company 
VREDENBURGH, ALA. 











BLACKSWALNUT 


is our specialty. 


Cable Address: 
“KOSSECO Cincinnati” 


THE 


. Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long- Knight Lumber Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A, 











Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 


> com, 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 


We feature Export -cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 
Specializing in Thin Stock ay 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 
Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport_A BC Code. 
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We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lum- 
bering sections of the world and have sup- 
plied lumbermen with marking crayons. 
Today we specialize in this branch of our 
business and have a special crayon for 
every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry 
lumber. Following are our different brands: 

The popular waterproof crayon 
Acme today. Made in ta sizes and 


in hard, medium and soft grades. Can be 
had in any color. 


Mammot 


larger in diameter. 
for grading lumber. 
A small, very hard 


20th Century wax crayon. Handy 


size for vest pocket. Made in all colors and 
will not wash or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


The same quality as 
Acme Crayons but are 
Particularly adapted 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


—Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LEscHEN & Sons Rope Co. 
Sr. Louis.Mo. 

New York ,Chicago, Denver 

SAN FRANCISCO 

SALT LAKE 
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Morrison Hotel 
CHICAGO 


Over 1000 rooms. Every room has a bath and 
running ice water and is completely and luxur- 
iously furnished. very known facility for 
your personal comfort. 
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THE HOME OF 


TERRACE GARDEN 


AMERICA'S MOST BEAUTIFUL RESTAURANT 


Its architecture and physical beauty stand alone, 
every one having a clear view of both dining room 
and stage. The show is one of refinement. 


Morrison Hotel 
Madison at Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Personal Management, 


HARRY C. MOIR, 











A SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE OF NOTE 


TuscaLoosa, AuA., Nov. 17.—The Oates-Krebs 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Tuscaloosa, is a relatively 
new wholesale and manufacturing concern which 
promises to be a live one. Its officers are A. J. 
Krebs, sr., president, a big contractor of Atlanta, 
Ga., and 8S. H. Oates, secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the company, who is a young but 
experienced lumberman. 

The Oates-Krebs Lumber Co. is making it a prac- 
tice to furnish its customers with longleaf southern 
pine stocks from the bigger mills of southern Mis- 
sissippi and shortleaf stocks from select mills in 
Alabama. It is its declared purpose to build up 
a business on ‘‘O. K.’’ quality of grades, believing 
that the customer is willing to pay a little more 
for best manufactured lumber because of minimiz- 
ing disputes over grades etc. 

Mr. Oates before the war was em- 
ployed with the Henderson Land & 
Lumber Co., of Tuscaloosa. During the 
war he was associated with Mr. Krebs, 
who did a lot of big contract work for 
the War Department, notably the build- 
ing of a number of big hospitals com- 
plete. Mr. Krebs recently finished a 
$3,000,000 unit at Asheville, N. C., and 


EXPLORES WONDERFUL LEAD CAVES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—T. C. Whitmarsh, 
general manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co. and president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis (retailers), has returned from Tar 
River, Okla., where he inspected the properties 
of the Laclede Lead & Zine Co. This is a valu- 
able mining property in which he and J. W. 
and J. D. Ferguson, of the Sabine Lumber Co., 
have extensive interests. 

The property has what is regarded as the 
greatest of lead caves, and this was explored by 
Mr. Whitmarsh in the overalls of a miner and 
with the regulation miners’ lamp attached to a cap. 
It was an unusual experience. 

This cave was discovered in October, 1917. It is 
composed of two series of rooms, one series extend- 
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able delay in getting logs from the 
woods to the mill and consequently little oppor- 
tunity to manufacture because of the log shortage. 





PREPARING FOR WINTER OPERATIONS 


Westwoop, Cauir., Nov. 15.—The Red River 
Lumber Co. is ready for its winter operations, hav- 
ing 17,000,000 feet of logs in the pond, besides 
4,000,000 feet decked. It is decking 200,000 feet 
of logs daily at the logging camps in addition to 
600,000 feet brought in to keep the sawmill in 
daily operation. 

The company also has its snow plows ready for 
the clearing of its tracks and spurs when occasion 
arises, and the Southern Pacific rotary snow plow 
will soon be stationed at Susanville, twenty-three 
miles east of Westwood, ready to keep the main 
line open for traffic when the storms of the winter 
set in. 

The closing down for the season of other Cali- 
fornia mountain mills is making a surplus of la- 
bor available so that the Red River company can 
maintain its operating crew of 2,200 men without 
any trouble. 

Ordinarily, about Dec. 1 the snows get too heavy 
for high wheel logging in the woods so that the 
300 head of horses used in the work are sent to 
the Sacramento Valley for the winter. The five 
McGiffert loaders, besides loading logs, will be 
available for picking up short haul timber along 
the spurs. Six donkeys and one skidder will be 
used in the winter logging, also. 











ing back about sixty or seventy feet, the other about 
one hundred and twenty-six feet. The rooms for 
these distances are all connected, but sometimes 
the connecting passage is so small as to cause a 
man of 40-inch girth to wait and take the other 
fellow’s word for what is beyond. Engineers who 
have visited these caves estimate or rather have 
guessed their lead content in varying figures, rang- 
ing up to 100,000 tons. 





INVESTIGATING OBSCURE WOODS 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 17.—To discover what ex- 
cuse, if any, they have for growing, more than a 
dozen unused woods from the South are being put 
thru various tests at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory. Among the southern species 
which grow to commercial size, but whose chips 
are rarely found about a woodworker’s shop, are 
blackwood, bustic, cabbage palmetto, garber stop- 
per, golden fig, inkwood, mangrove and pigeon 
plum. 

This is only one example of the way the labo- 
ratory is serving the forest industry of different 
sections of the country. It is the big business of 
the laboratory to see that no manufacturing quali- 
ties possessed by native woods escape the wood 
user’s attention. By means of strength tests and 
other experiments the laboratory has succeeded in 
finding many new uses for old woods and many 
new woods for old uses. 
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A NEW MOVING “STUNT” THAT SAVED MONEY 





Motor and Trailer Saved Over $1500 on One Job — A Hint to Lumbermen 
Who Use Sheds as Garages 





FIRST AID TO A LOCOMOTIVE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 15.—Do you want a rail- 
way locomotive moved? If so, call for a truck. 

That is the way they do in the Pacific Northwest. 
It is much quicker than laying a track and.is just as 
efficient. Furthermore, it is cheaper. 

All this and more has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated by the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
which had occasion to remove a 30-ton Heisler locomo- 
tive from the Butler Co.’s logging camp near Sedro- 
Woolley to that town. This ponderous load, with an 
oil equipment weighing three tons, was taken four 
miles over a rough, narrow road, with many soft 
spots, on a 10-ton Garford truck and an 8%-ton Uni- 
versal trailer, furnished by the Clipper Shingle Co., of 
Van Zandt. And it was done without any mishaps 
except dropping into a few soft holes. 

The story of this interesting undertaking, which 
has caused wide comment among loggers and others, 
was secured by the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN corre- 
spondent from A, D. Miller, of the locomotive depart- 
ment of the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. His account 
follows : 

“This locomotive was taken from the Butler Co. 
camp seven miles north of Sedro-Woolley. It was a 
Heisler of thirty tons weight. Added to this was an 
oil equipment with three tons of oil. The length of 
the locomotive was 31 feet and its width 9 feet 2 
inches. We hauled this locomotive over the old Fair- 
haven railway grade (abandoned) for a distance of 
two miles, then over a new county road two miles into 
Sedro-Woolley, mounted on a 10-ton Garford truck 
and an 84-ton Universal trailer. 

“We found the old grade very narrow and very 
rough traveling on account ef numerous washouts. 
The county road was very crowded with soft spots 
which stalled us four times. By truck and trailer 
settling in soft places we were compelled to jack the 


The locomotive was shipped to California, where it 
went into immediate use in the logging business. 

“The locomotive with tank of oil and equipment 
weighed 33 tons, which was moved on a Garford truck 
and Universal trailer of 8% tons, the trailer being 
manufactured by the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., of 
Seattle. This load was carried on Firestone Giant 
tires. We experienced no trouble of any kind with 
the trailer, truck or tires. In addition we trailed 
behind the locomotive a wagon loaded with heavy tim- 
bers, ties and tools, also dragged approximately 1,000 
feet of cable, which we had to use in one instance with 
blocks to pull out of a hole which the trailer had set- 
tled into. 

“Our cost of loading, hauling, unloading and placing 
in car was $475. If we had kept on as at first by lay- 
ing a track it would have cost $2,000 and consumed 
two more weeks of time. This work was accom- 
plished in three days with a crew of eight men, with 
four additional men while moving. The very efficient 
crew included seven ex-service men just released from 
the United States forces. 

“The Clipper Shingle Co. did not hesitate to place 
its truck and trailer at our service for this work, 
knowing the weight to be hauled and the roads we had 
to traverse, having every confidence that it would be a 
successful undertaking. Our dispatch in handling the 
locomotive was greatly facilitated by reason of the 
two very efficient and capable drivers, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and Mr. Comfort, who were furnished by the 
Clipper Shingle Co.” 





WHY FARMERS SHOULD BUILD GARAGES 


Altho few farmers realize it, many insurance com- 
panies do not allow gasoline or other combustible mate- 
rials to be stored in buildings covered by insurance, 
without a special permit attached to the policy. Re 














GARFORD TRUCK AND UNIVERSAL TRAILER HAULING LOCOMOTIVE 


trailer up and install planks and ties to enable us to 
get up on the solid ground. We had no mishaps ex- 
cepting dropping in these soft holes. It was necessary 
for us to reinforce two old cedar culverts or small 
bridges, 

“This locomotive they started to bring out by laying 
rails and taking up, working ahead of the locomotive. 
After spending five days with a crew of men they had 
only proceeded one-half mile. As this locomotive had 
been sold on time delivery we had to resort to quicker 
means of delivery. 

“The previous spring, being at Mr. Barker’s logging 
camp, located on Lake Whatcom, I observed a load of 
logs, weighing approximately 29 tons, being easily 
transported by an 8%-ton Universal trailer and a 
5-ton truck. 

“IT immediately made arrangements to secure a truck 
and trailer for the moving of this locomotive. I ar- 
ranged with the Clipper Shingle Co. to secure one of 
its standard rigs which it was logging with; built a 
high-line track of cribbed ties, ran the locomotive up 
on the track, blocked her up, removed track, backed 
truck and trailer under locomotive and lowered them 
by means of jacks and cribbing into position, this tak- 
ing practically one day’s time. We were about seven 
hours next day traversing the four miles of road, four 
hours of which we spent in jacking the outfit out of 
the soft holes we encountered and one and one-half 
hours spent in strengthening the culverts. We placed 
a couple of jacks under trailer bunks to take the load 
partly off from trailer and left her overnight. 

“The next morning we unloaded the locomotive by 
means of blocking her up and digging a small trench 
under the wheels of trailer and truck, removing them 
very easily and quickly. We then built a track crib up 
to the locomotive trucks, got up steam and climbed a 
12 percent grade on 2% lengths of rails into a stand- 
ard gondola car. This work and properly staking the 
locomotive in the car took approximately one day. 


cently the supreme court of Kansas handed down a 
decision in which it was set forth that keeping a 
motor car in a barn, when the insurance policy pro 
hibits the storing of gasoline in the barn, makes the 
policy void. The decision was made in the suit of 
Charles Morgan vs. the Germania and Northwestern 
National Insurance companies, appealed from Sumner 
County. Charles Morgan admitted in court that he 
had kept his car in the barn and that the car usually 
contained gasoline. The car was not in the barn the 
night of the fire. The court held, however, that as the 
insurance policy prohibited the storing of gasoline in 
the barn keeping the car in the barn violated the con- 
tract and that insurance could not be collected. 

It is true that permits can be secured for most 
policies permitting the storage of gasoline in such 
buildings, but this generally increases the insurance 
rate. In many cases when this matter is brought to the 
attention of farmers it will be possible to sell garage 
bills. 

Incidentally the matter also is of interest to retail 
lumbermen who are storing their trucks in sheds. 
Such retailers should investigate immediately to see 
whether insurance would be voided in case of fire as a 
result. of the storage of trucks in the shed and, if so, 
either take measures to have a gasoline storage clause 
added to the insurance policy or to build garages. 





Have you ever used distillate in your 
truck? One California lumber company 
asserts that distillate works very satisfac- 
torily and that its use makes possible a 40 
percent saving over gasoline. The informa- 
tion of other lumber companies on this 
subject is sought. 
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Commerce Corp. 
OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President. 

P. GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Mgr., Accounting Dept. 


Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European ‘and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 


Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CO., Gulfport, Miss. 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 


Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 


Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss.— 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP., 
32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 
TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pinealso SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODs. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., ‘s now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 
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White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO ; Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK # HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


i Bldg., 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pirrspurci PA. 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, one Flooring, Sash, Poors, ore, | Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Ced 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 

















We Want Orders for 


Michigan 
200 M feet 8-4 No. 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 
50 M feet 16-4 No. 3 anaeon 


250 M feet 5-4 No. | & Map le 


50 M feet 12-4 No 5 ‘Rock Elm—16 “1 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


3 Common 






















Michigan Hard Maple bry° 


Cunéht 4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. gh 
P. 4.4, 5.4 & 6-4 No.1C. & B. Basswood 
a aaa Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 





ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 











| SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports from the manufacturing centers indicate 
that the woodworking plants are all still very busy, 
and unable to promise prompt delivery of the orders 
which continue to come in for material for use in 
buildings to be completed this year. In many cases 
work on residences is held up because of inability to 
secure sash, doors and other millwork when needed. 
Shop lumber is none too plentiful and factories find 


their operations hampered thru inability to obtain 
sufficient supplies of this material as needed. The 
window glass market continues very strong, with 


stocks of the sizes most called for badly broken. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., report an unusual 
amount of winter building in the line of residences, 
and the extreme cold weather and snow have not 
seemed to cause any marked suspension of work or of 
demand for material. Sash and door factories still 
have much business on their books and are unable to 
take on new orders except for delivery several weeks 
ahead. Good shop lumber is scarce and supplies from 
the West are being bought freely. Much green lumber 
is being used in consequence, which entails delay and 
expense, 

Baltimore (Md.) reports are to, the effect that the 
last week has brought no indications that an easing 
off might be expected in the prices of sash and doors, 
or other mill work. On the contrary, all the indica- 
tions support the belief that the predictions made 
of late by members of the trade that values would go 
higher will be realized. Upward revisions of quota- 
tions are ‘being made from time to time, and still there 
is no abatement in the demand. The situation, as far 
as the western factories are concerned, has not under- 
gone the slightest improvement. ‘These plants are 
loaded up with orders as they were before, and are 
compelled to refuse many offers of business. The 
eastern plants are not in appreciably better shape, 


but the builders are able occasionally to place an 
order. Waits are the rule everywhere, however, and 
the indications back up the expressions of belief that 
by spring conditions will be even worse, with in- 
quiries piling in. 

There are some reports that delays are encountered 
by builders of Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, in clos- 
ing up work by the inability to get their finishing ma- 
terials as they are needed. The factories are so short 
of labor and so crowded with orders for which they 
have difficulty in getting lumber that there is in- 
terruption of operations all around. New business is 
being offered the mills for immediate requirements of 
builders, who see a chance yet this fall to get thru 
late contracts, and this is coming at a time when fac- 
tory managers were hoping there would be some cur- 
tailment so they could get better cleaned up on old 
orders. Besides, their warerooms are practically de- 
pleted of regular stocks that they would like to fill in 
for the next spring’s trade. They are finding new 
business calling for more than the usual special sizes 
and patterns, as owners and investors alike are lean- 
ing to higher priced houses, a large part of the latest 
contracts ranging above $10,000. Such work of course 
requires higher grade lumber as well as higher class 
workmanship, and consequently is slower of produc- 
tion, altho commanding higher prices, but not always 
greater profits. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants are 
well supplied with business. Door factories in the 
Bay region are operating at a normal rate of produc- 
tion. Finished door factories at the large white and 
sugar pine mills are running full and have a big de- 
mand. Cut sash and door stock is in heavy demand 
and the car shortage is delaying shipments to some 
extent. The heavy output of pine box shook con- 
tinues. 





HAPPENINGS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


SPoKANE, WaSH., Nov. 15.—The directors of districts 
Nos. 9 and 10 of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men this week passed a resolution which forces legion 
locals in these two districts to have two men, one an 
employer and one an employee, appear before the 
board of directors whenever they wish to put in a 
complaint. Formerly complaints were made by com- 
munication. ‘‘We aflirmed our stand for open shop at 
the conference,” said L. G. Wellington, superintendent 
of the two eastern Washington and Idaho districts, 
“and I want the people to know that the Four L’s is 
not a strike breaking organization. We have never 
sent one man out to try to break a strike.” Mr. 
Wellington said that a committee consisting of him- 
self and the chairman of the two district boards, both 
employers and employees, were appointed to draft cer- 
tain resolutions pertaining to overtime of workmen 
at the mills, which will be considered at the annual 
meeting of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men to be held in Portland Nov. 19 

The work of the Spokane Safety Council has ex- 
tended its operations to the industrial plants of the 
Idaho Panhandle and the work is being carried on 
under the auspices of the Timber Products Manufac- 
turers. “Safety committees composed of industrial 
plant employees have already been formed in seventeen 
mills in the Panhandle district,” said Floyd Daggett. 
Safety work is being carried on both by installing 
mechanical devices and by educational propaganda in 
a total of forty plants. 

L. 8S. Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
with headquarters at St. Paul, is expected here the 
latter part of the month to inspect the new offices 
which are to be occupied when the sales company 
moves its offices from St. Paul to Spokane. Prepara- 
tions are going forward to fix up the suite of rooms 
in the Old National Bank Building. 

After a successful season lasting since last January 
the Rose Lake Lumber Co. has closed down its saw- 
mill to make needed repairs and get ready for next 
year’s production, for which it has a full supply of 
logs in storage. The planing mill will continue to run 
full force. A new rooming house for the comfort and 
convenience of the men will soon be under construc- 
tion at Rose Lake. 

F. A. Rogers, for the last four years manager of 
the land department of the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co., of Coeur d’ Alene, has resigned from that posi- 
tion and will move to Spokane, where he will have 
charge of the records in the newly formed employment 
department of the Timber Products Manufacturers, 
created to keep the I. W. W.’s out of the lumber 
camps. 

Lumber operations will be started in Inland Em- 
pire logging camps and mills Monday after a shut 
down in many places for the last thirty days because 
of the walkout staged by the wobblies. According to 
Joe Adams, who has been employed by the Timber 
Products Manufacturers to conduct an employment 
office, three or four thousand men are needed, but 
none will be employed except those who are known 
to be against I. W. W. policies. Mr. Adams has al- 
ready sent several hundred men to the woods, but 
many more are needed to recruit the army of the 
woods back to full strength. 

According to I. W. W.’s arrested here this week, 
Jack Grym, financial secretary of the I. W. W. Tim- 
berworkers’ union, has departed for parts unknown 
with union funds estimated at $2,500. Grym, along 
with James Rowan and other radical leaders here, is 
being sought by the police, but they are thought to 
have fled the city immediately following the murder 


of four ex-service men at Centralia on Armistice day. 

The J. Neils Lumber Co., of Libby, Mont., has sent 
out word in that district that it is in the market for 
lodgepole pine to use as raw material in the manufac- 
ture of lath. The company finds that the waste prod- 
ucts ordinarily used to make lath are insufficient to 
keep the machines operating to capacity, and has de- 
cided to make up the shortage with lodgepole pine. 
The company offers $4.75 a cord for lodgepole pine. 

“The McGoldrick Lumber Co. prides itself upon its 
payroll and upon the part which that payroll plays in 
the life and prosperity of Spokane,” said J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick, president of the company, in discussing 
Spokane’s industries today. ‘It takes a greater pride 
in the high standard of its employees, in their patriot- 
ism, in their public spirit displayed in their generous 
gifts to all deserving objects, in their confidence in 
the company’s willingness not only to confer with the 
employees’ representatives themselves, but really to 
live up to that new spirit of present times which has 
been so largely developed by the work of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, an organization 
which is doing so much to solve all the vexing ques- 
tions between employer and employee as they arise, 
and lastly in the company’s abiding purpose to treat 
all employees alike—not grudgingly, but with a fair- 
ness erring rather toward liberality.” 





Expect Big Trade in 1920 


MISSOULA, Mont., Nov. 15.—A most promising sea- 
son for the timber business is anticipated for 1920, 
according to James Girard, logging engineer who has 
returned to Missoula from a survey of logging chances 
in northwestern Montana. 

Lumbermen everywhere expressed their satisfaction 
with the year’s cut of lumber and their intention to 
purchase large stands of Government timber next year. 
Sixty million feet on Callahan Creek, located partly in 
the Kootenai and the Pend Oreille forests, were esti- 
mated by Mr. Girard preparatory to sale. The Cana- 
dian Pacific intends to purchase all available logging 
timber in the upper Yaak Valley as soon as certain 
questions in regard to the international transfer are 
settled by the Government. 

The Baird-Harper Co., which formerly operated in 
the vicinity of Missoula and maintained offices here, 
but which now has its headquarters at Warland, in 
northern Montana, made a record cut during the year 
and next season will take over the Canyon Creek 
stand of 40,000,000 feet. 





Pole and Post Company Organized 


KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 15.—The Northwestern Tie 
& Lumber Co., capital half a million dollars, has been 
organized with headquarters here, to deal in ties, tim- 
ber, poles, posts and all timber products, tho it will 
not manufacture any of these itself. The company 
plans to buy timber in large tracts and then .to let 
contracts for the cutting, financing operators where 
necessary. Members of the company are old expe- 
rienced timber operators from northern Minnesota, 
P. O. Fosse being general manager and H. H. Suke- 
forth secretary and treasurer. Office quarters will 
be secured in the Conrad National Bank Building and 
operations begun at once. 
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Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 18.—Lumbermen feel considerable relief at the 
progress that is being made in bringing the striking 
steel and coal men to a proper realization of the atti- 
tude of the public toward their policy of restricting pro- 
duction, for with such unreasonable demands of labor 
in those industries successful lumbermen feel that the 
extension of similar labor proceedings into all indus- 
tries would not be remote. Lumber manufacturers 
have found that the bolshevistic idea of nonproduction, 
or of producing as little as possible, has had quite as 
much to do with logging and manufacturing results as 
the weather ; that it has been the inefficiency of labor 
more than the scarcity that is the cause of low pro- 
duction and the high cost basis. 

Available stocks of hardwoods of every kind are 
low and production is not keeping up with the con- 
sumption. This seems to have been impressed on the 
minds of all manufacturers using lumber in their prod- 
ucts, whether wholly or in part. They realize there is 
not the marketable lumber to fill their orders; that 
competition for the available stocks is having as much 
to do with advancing prices as the scarcity of stocks, 
and that with the heavy demand, more than one-fourth 
of which is unsatisfied, there is every reason for prices 
to rise from time to time as competitive conditions 
warrant. The outlook is for heavier demand next year, 
with lighter stocks in the hands of the manufacturers 
for the opening of the spring movement, noticeably 
in the furniture, the vehicle and the construction in- 
dustries, from which the demand for their particular 
woods has been very heavy and has not been adversely 
affected by the steadily advancing prices. 

Ralph B. Hunt, of Hunt Bros., Liverpool, was in 
Cincinnati the latter part of last week conferring 
with a number of lumber exporting interests in regard 
to the early resumption of the export business which 
was cut off by the war. He considers the opportuni- 
ties excellent for a renewal of old relations as soon as 
present transportation difficulties are adjusted and 
normal exchange rates are restored. 

The A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., of this city, has let 
eontracts for a considerable expansion of the office 
quarters connected with the Evanston plant of the 
company. The change is made necessary by business 
expansion and the improvements will cost about $4,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 19.—The steady upward swing in prices of 
lumber that characterized the retail lumber market 
thruout the late spring and summer has apparently 
not been completely checked, notwithstanding that the 
season for building activity is drawing to a close. 
Prices of practically all kinds of lumber used in the 
construction of dwellings has advanced from $2 to $5 
a thousand feet in the last two weeks. At this season 
most retailers are casting about for supplies to re- 
plenish their depleted stocks. In normal times the 
retailer obtains the low prices of the year in winter, 
as the demand then is seasonably light. Not so this 
year, for in many instances the demand is abnormally 
heavy for practically everything that the lumber in- 
dustry has to offer. 

J. H. Galloway, of the Brookside Lumber Co., says: 
“Our company is doing a good business along special 
lines, and all indications point to a larger business 
in lumber for next year than in many years. About 
the only possible situation that may prevent this heavy 
business in new building work will be a further sharp 
increase in prices of lumber and building materials. 
Right now it is almost impossible to obtain anything 
like prompt delivery on orders for doors and sash.” 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 19.—Developments during the week have 
caused hardwood men to believe that they are facing 
a general advance and continued favorable logging 
weather is the only thing that will prevent the mar- 
ket from getting away with itself. The demand has 
been far beyond production for the last two weeks, 
but more mills are running than a few days ago, 
which will tend to relieve the situation. Stocks are 
so low that wholesalers are buying from each other 
in efforts to keep their trade supplied. 

For the first time in three months, there is a big 
demand for No, 2 gum. Beech, elm and magnolia are 
in good demand, with very little magnolia to offer. 
Oak, ash and- green hickory lead in the number of 


inquiries. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nov. 17.—Some means of meeting a renewed attack 
by certain building supply interests on lumber may 
come up for discussion at the next meeting of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, at the suggestion 
of leading members of the industry. These interests, 
it is alleged, are trying to dig up the hatchet which 
was buried about the time the lumber trade made a 
walk away with the Complete Building Show held 
here about three years ago. At that time a severe at- 
tack upon lumber, with liberal use of a slogan which 
warned against construction that was not fireproof, 
was under way by the opposition. Lumber interests 
have never urged the use of lumber in any other way 
than that which is reasonably safe, and that means 
housing construction as it is carried on here—in non- 
thickly built up districts, Lumber interests have 
Sought to codperate along this line, but now the oppo- 
sition, not satisfied with all the business it can handle, 
seeks to dig up the ax and resentment is rife among 
the lumber members. 

Plans for extending its activities in the retail lumber 
fleld are being made by the Steel-Alderfer Co., at 
Cuyahoga Falls, following announcement of increase 


in its capital to $400,000. Original plans of the com- 
pany, which have been in effect for a long time, have 
included the production of containers for tires and 
other rubber products. More recently it has made a 
name for itself for the production of airplane parts, 
gun stocks and other products in which hardwoods are 
largely used. To extend its operations the company 
is now planning the erection of new operating build- 
ings. These will include a mill, dry kiln, office build- 
ing and garage, and the enlargement of present build- 
ings. It is proposed to operate all machinery electri- 
cally. A crane system will be installed. 

In spite of shortage of certain materials, much of 
this emanating from the steel strike and its consequent 
reduced production, housing construction for Cleve- 
land and vicinity for 1919 will be greater than any 
other year since figures have been compiled on this 
development. To date, according to the building com- 
missioner, more than 2,500 frame dwellings have been 
erected, while last year little more than 1,000 such 
buildings were contracted for. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 17.—Demand for hardwoods continues very 
active, with the market absorbing production at top 
prices without hesitation. Production has been under 
normal thruout the South for weeks and many mill 
owners are unable to run due to high water, wet 
woods and inability to secure logs. Gum is in very 
active demand, while plain and quartered oak also 
show considerable activity. Ash, hickory and walnut 
and all cabinet woods are good. 

In a retail way things are very active in Louisville, 
mild weather resulting in late building operations go- 
ing ahead at feverish heat. No action has been taken 
as yet by the Louisville Board of Trade relative to the 
million dollar building campaign plan. However, there 
is an active demand for general building lumber and 
retailers report good business. 

The Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., Louisville, operat- 
ing mills at Greenwood, Miss., reported four and one- 
tenth inches of rain at Greenwood on Nov. 10 inside 
of twenty-four hours, which gives an idea of what the 
mills are fighting against. However, the company has 
logs on its yard to run ten days and logs at railroad 
sidings to run to February. 

J. M. Thompson, manager of the Louisville division 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has gone 
to New York on a short business trip. <A. A. Egle, 
assistant manager of the local office, has been ill at 
his home for several days, 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 17.—The lumber market in Meridian and vicin- 
ity for the last week or ten days has been firm but 
rather quiet. Inquiries are coming in thick and fast, 
from northern and eastern points especially, indicating 
that the lull in building and exporting from points 
in the North and East has come to an end. Prices con- 
tinue steady, with an increase possible in some items. 
Dimension is advancing. Mills are inclined to hold 
their output for better prices. Here and there one 
finds an occasional small mill that is willing to take 
the cheaper prices, but larger mills are inclined to 
wait for the raise in price which they feel is inevitable. 
Labor is scarce in the vicinity of some of the mills, 
and, as everywhere else in the country, proportionately 
high. The cost of production has advanced materially 
in the last few weeks, and it is expected that prices 
will have to go higher. 

Hugh Hanner, formerly sales manager for the Eliot 
Cobb Lumber Co. of this city, has opened an office in 
the Princess Building. He will do a commission busi- 
ness. Mr. Hanner is an able and efficient salesman 
and friends predict a success for him in his new line of 
business. 

J. F. Cleland,, formerly manager of the Lauderdale 
Lumber Co., has severed his connection with that con- 


cern and is now with the E. D. Ward Lumber & Timber 
Co., of this city. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 17..—-The Holt Lumber Co.’s mill in Oconto has 
been closed for repairs and general overhauling. It 
will resume operations Jan. 1. In the meantime, 
many of the employees will work in the woods for the 
company. 

By the walkout of sixteen teamsters of the Oconto 
company this week the mill was closed on Friday. The 
planing mill was also closed and logging operations 
have ceased, it is stated. 

Cobb & Mitchell, manufacturers of hardwood. prod- 
ucts at Cadillac, have bought a big tract of hardwoods 
near St. Ignace, Mich., and are looking for more. 


There is a rumor that the firm may locate its factory ° 


at St. Ignace. 


The largest lumber deal culminated in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan in many years was concluded 
when the papers were signed for the transfer of the 
Eddy Lumber Co.’s interests to W. T. Culver, of the 
Stearns-Culver company, Lake Linden. In addition 
to the purchase of all the plant, the camps and the 
timber of the Eddy corporation, the Culver interests 
purchased from the Calumet & Hecla Co. 36,000 acres 
of timber land near Lake Linden. The deal is par- 
ticularly important to Lake Linden, where the Eddy 
mill has been an industry of considerable magnitude 
for eighteen years, because it means that hereafter the 
mill will operate the year round instead of half of the 
year. Altogether the Culver people will have 150,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber, all of which will be cut 
and sawed at the Lake Linden mill. 

The N. Ludington Co.’s mill, formerly operated for 
many years by the late United States Senator Isaac 
Stephenson, will begin sawing Jan. 1. It is being 





 ‘Knaalidstieieen: 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 
“SH AKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


, 200 M 4-4 No.2 Cons. Basswood 
Specials > 100M 6-4 No.2 & Ber. Soft Elm. 

















We Want for the following 
Orde YS well manufactured 


Northern Hardwoods 


3 cars 8-4" No. 3 Common Birch 
1 car 8-4" No. 2 Common Birch 
2 cars 5-4" No. |.C.& B. Brown Ash 
3 cars 5-4" No. 2 C.&B. Hard Maple 
2 cars |" No. 2 Com. Basswood. 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Company 


. WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 
All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 


ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 
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We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 











DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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—are you getting your share? 


We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000 % in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


Products 


—include Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses, Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Wat . Self Feed for hogs and 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mals and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
“When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there i is » already a desire for OK Products. Farmers 

dise with a good reputation and 
= demands are answered in OK Products. 


An Attractive Proposition fer You 


Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK line. 


Write for Complete Details. 


Ge Bernard Company + 


1903 Floyd Ave. 
Sioux City, lowa 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F eet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


land if you are desi of really Big Value 
Lumber from the Pacific Fa we woul suggest a Ls 


trial order of our 
Flooring, Drop ym aig Ceiling, 


FIR Dimension and Lum 
HEMLOCK Boards and Shiplap 
CEDAR Silty “RTe-crape” 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
Tell us your needs today. 
JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER COMPANY 


White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 3 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars 






































placed in readiness by H. F. Below, of the Below Lum- 
ber Co. Henry Ford, of Detroit, the automobile mag- 
nate, had an option on the mill to be torn down and 
removed elsewhere, but Mr. Below would not sell under 
those conditions. It is barely possible, according to 
local views, that the lumber of the Von Platten Co., 
of Iron Mountain, will be sawed in the mill. The Iron 
Mountain company figured on buying the mill at one 
time. 

The Red River Manufacturing Co., whose mill at 
Phlox was destroyed by fire at a loss of $14,000, will 
rebuild on a larger scale. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Nov. 17.—The House Building Co. has received 
tenders of about 1,000 building lots in all parts of the 
city ranging in price from $100 to $2,000, and General 
Manager Matthew Hansen is classifying them as a 
preliminary to making selections. Manager Hansen 
also is obtaining house plans from the United States 
Housing Corporation of the houses built by the Fire- 
stone Tire Co. at Akron and plans recommended by the 
Southern Pine Association and others. The executive 
committee of the association will meet at an early date 
to determine policies and start the work. The houses 
to be built will cost from $2,800 to $3,800, not includ- 
ing the real estate, and will have modern improve- 
ments. 

Ernest W. Tickle, of Tickle, Bell & Co., Liverpool, 
England, well known brokers in mahogany and Amer- 
ican hardwoods, and J. L. Netter, of Johannesburg, 
South Africa, who is in the United States in the inter- 
est of the housing conditions, were visitors in Grand 
Rapids, and at the Togan-Stiles company plant. They 
predict that, due to the housing shortage caused by the 
war conditions and the new ideas demanding the 
demolition of the old workmen’s tenement houses and 
the distribution of the workmen and their families in 
comfortable, sanitary dwellings, there will be an enor- 
mous demand in the near future for sectional build- 
ings, lumber and furniture from the United States, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 18.—Great alarm is again felt about the in- 
adequate supply of manufactured lumber. The demand 
locally has virtually cleared off all stocks on hand. 
The demand for birch and rock elm has been particu- 
larly heavy, while, the same as in several weeks, oak 
and quartered oak remain strong and wanted. Wood 
consuming industries are working at full capacity, 
many with day and night crews, and are exceptionally 
eager to locate orders. 

There seems to be no let-up in price advances and 
again the last week a considerable increase has been 
shown on most varieties and grades. The poorer grades 
especially are advancing rapidly, which is gradually 
narrowing the price ranges. 

Reports from the northern districts indicate that 
weather conditions are more favorable, with heavy 
snows and much sought for cold spell, especially so 
in the districts around Ashland and Ladysmith, while 
it tapers down to Wausau, where little snow has 
fallen. 

The labor situation is said to be very spotted, some 
localities reporting plenty of help available, while 
others still complain of inability to obtain sufficient 
help to take hold of operations on an immense scale 
as had been contemplated. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is felt that the problem is greatly relieved and 
that no great handicap in production will result thru 
the shortage of help. 

Cars are more plentiful, yet not in satisfactory quan- 
tity. 

Building projects thruout the State shatter all previ- 
ous records. According to recent reports, building in 
Milwaukee increased 1,192 percent in October this 
year over that of October last year. Total permits in 
October, 1918, amounted to $268,468, while this year 
the total was $3,470,088. At Madison, Wis., building 
increased 4,976 percent; Superior, 1,309 percent, and 
Duluth, 234 percent. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 18.—Many sensational advances in various 
sorts of lumber are reported by the local trade, who 
say that the end of that sort of thing is not reached 
yet. As a proof that the daily press knows nothing 
of the state of industrial trades, a Buffalo paper this 
week gives out a headline, “Cheaper Lumber,” getting 
its authority from an out-of-town daily which knows 
as little about it as our papers do. The article refers 
mostly to Pacific coast lumber, especially fir. The 
local lumbermen do not agree with this opinion, and 
say that fir is advancing. The principal advances 
here this week are in gum and elm, with spruce and 
hemlock lath almost out of the market. Canadian 
quotations of birch are also said to be a record. 

Local lumbermen complain of an extra shortage of 
cars. It was reported some time ago that 44,000 
Canadian cars were in continued use on this side of 
the line. The matter has been taken up with Wash- 
ington to see if an adjustment can be made. Lumber- 
men say it is almost impossible to get cars from New 
Brunswick and other spruce and cedar districts of 
Canada. Still, as the balance of trade is toward 
Canada, it is hard to see why she would not get an 
excess of cars, instead of a shortage. 

The ranger school of the New York State College 
of Forestry, located in the Adirondacks, at Wanakena, 
is to receive as students wounded soldiers from all 
parts of the United States. While studying there 
they are to receive $80 a month from the United 
States Government. Four soldiers, who have been 
wounded or gassed, have already been added to the 
list of students at this school. The Government is 
desirous of getting the ex-soldiers into the woods, 
where they can be benefited physically and be learning 
a profession that will prove profitable. The ranger 


course will be taken as a secondary training for men 
who are not qualified to enter the college at Syracuse. 

Buffalo building permits for last week numbered 82, 
with 15 frame dwellings. The total costs were $298,- 
700, which is about up to the average for this time 
of year. 

Fred M. Sullivan left last week for a business trip 
to Michigan and Wisconsin in the interest of T. Sulli- 


van & Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 18.— Trade has been brisk. ‘The large hard- 
wood mills in Evansville are being operated steadily 
and report the supply of logs still scarce, with few com- 
ing in from the South, because of the inclement weather 
of the last few weeks. Lumber manufacturers here 
say that with stocks low, prices increasing and the 
car shortage growing more threatening in some sections 
the future appears to be full of complications. Quar- 
tered white oak and plain white oak, as well as quar- 
tered red oak and plain red oak, are strong. Hickory 
continues firm and scarce. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 18.—The hardwood market continues firm, 
with wholesalers and furniture manufacturers taking 
practically 60 percent of the entire output in this 
territory. Box manufacturers are taking 11 percent, 
or much more than they were consuming a month 
ago, owing to a largely increased demand for their out- 
put. Export business is indicated as rather slow. 
Prices are firmly maintained. Stocks are decreasing 
and it is pointed out that further reductions must 
ensue as a result of the poor flow of logs to the mills 
and continued shipments of lumber to the trade. 

A week of unusual weather has been experienced 
thruout the valley territory during the last few days 
and there has been distinct improvement in the con- 
dition of the woods. Logging is being resumed in 
high places but nothing can yet be accomplished in 
the lowlands, where the bulk of hardwood logs are to 
be found. 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is now working out the program for its annual 
to be held Dec. 16-17, according to John M. Pritchard, 
who says that every indication points to a record- 
breaking attendance and to the most enthusiastic 
meeting in the history of that organization. 

Gov. Frank O. Lowden of Illinois has definitely 
announced that he will accept the invitation of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association to make the prin- 
cipal address at the annual of that organization, which 
is to be held in Memphis Dec. 18. Governor Lowden 
is the owner of about 40,000 acres of alluvial lands 
in Arkansas and is one of the most enthusiastic hold- 
ers of such property in this part of the country. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Nov. 17.—The lumber market showed a more favor- 
able condition here last week than at any time since 
the steel strike was called. Purchases were made more 
freely by the retail trade and a resumption of buying 
on the part of some of the larger automobile and 
woodworking concerns was the subject of favorable 
comment among wholesale representatives. Prices 
were harder for the most part than they were a week 
ago. Latest quotations by wire on western woods 
showed a $2 advance in some items, while the whole 
list was firmer. Likewise the prices quoted for south- 
ern pines had strengthened to a similar degree. Hard- 
woods are in good demand and prices are firm. 

Some difficulty is still being encountered in securing 
deliveries, particularly from the southern markets, 
due primarily to the shortage of cars, altho storms 
in this region are slowing down shipments and produc- 
tion. The embargo on lumber is still in effect, but 
dealers say that shipments are coming thru on regular 
purchase orders without any difficulty. Building con- 
tinues in good volume, the weather being favorable 
to a continuance of outdoor construction. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Creditors of the Trim- 
bell Cypress Co., which went into bankruptcy more 
than a year ago, have been called to meet on Nov. 26, 
at which time they will be asked to approve an appli- 
cation of the trustee in bankruptcy for authority to 
dismiss objections to the allowance of the claim of 
the Hitt Lumber Co. for $32,000. The trustee reports 
that he has found the claim a valid one which should 
be allowed. If the creditors vote their approval, all 
objections will be withdrawn and final distribution can 
be made to creditors. 





SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 17.—The Parker Land & Tim- 
ber Co. has filed suit in the United States district 
court here against G. C. Smith, trustee in bankruptcy 
for the Yaryan Naval Stores Co., seeking to restrain 
him from tearing up a spur track, built for the pur- 
pose of hauling timber from its lands. Mr. Smith was 
appointed a long time ago as trustee for the Yaryan 
company, which has started business again. When the 
Georgia Coast & Piedmont Railroad went into bank- 
ruptcy and was sold as junk, he is alleged to have 
attempted to remove a spur track which connected a 
timber tract of the Parker concern with that railroad. 
The plaintiff is seeking to prevent this and the suit is 
instituted for that purpose. The spur track was laid 
by the Yaryan company, and it is alleged that the 
Parker company made an agreement with that company, 
or its trustee, to give the company the refuse lumber for 
the privilege of using the spur track to haul its timber. 
When the Georgia Coast & Piedmont Railroad was 
junked, the trustee considered that the usefulness of 
the spur track was ended and therefore is said to have 
attempted its removal. 





THE ALASKAN engineering commission officially an- 
nounces that the Alaskan Railway will be completed in 
1921. The cost will be about $51,000,000, or approxi- 
mately $73.200 for the 700 miles of road. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 15.—First among the western railroads to re- 
enter the lumber market, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way has put out an inquiry to northwestern mills for 
more than 10,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly car siding. 
During the period of Government control lumber pur- 
chases by the railroads have practically ceased. The 
Northern Pacific inquiry is believed by lumbermen to 
mean the resumption by all railroads of lumber buying 
in an effort to rehabilitate lines and equipment. 

A logging train of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. 
went thru the Chehalis River bridge Nov. 7. No one 
was seriously injured, tho several of the train crew 
received bruises. The bridge gave way under the 
train and dumped the locomotive and three cars into 
the water. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 15.—Under the name the Wood-Knight Logging 
Co., Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., and A. W. Knight, who operates a camp at Silver 
Lake, have established a camp at South Bay, Lake 
Whatcom, and will log there 45,000,000 or 50,000,000 
feet, mostly fir. Mr. Knight has abandoned the camp 
he established last January at Glacier, having cut off 
all the timber he held there. Mr. Wood and other 
interests are logging at Nimpkish Lake, Vancouver 
Island, and shipments therefrom are made at intervals 
to his company’s local mill. The McCoy-Loggie Timber 
Co., the Christie Timber Co. and the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills are operating all their camps and will 
run until Christmas. 

Two California cargoes will be taken from the 
wharves of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
this month. The steamship Davenport is loading 675,- 
000 feet there for that State and the steam schooner 
Phyllis is due there Nov. 19 to load 500,000 feet. At 
the BE. K. Wood mill the steamship Siskiyou weighed 
anchor with 1,000,000 feet for the west Coast and the 
schooner Resolute sailed with 850,000 feet for Aus- 
tralia. 

The Forest Service has just inquired of District 


posed to be $33 base, San Francisco, and $34.50 south. 
Sales have been made here at $30 base. Random, both 
rail and water shipment, has sold from $30, flat, to 
$33.50, flat. After holding off the northern mills have 
begun taking orders at $23 base at mill, but have no 
stocks on hand. 

The redwood market is very firm, with an excessive 
demand for clears. Big foreign inquiries have been 
received for ties, principally 6”x8”—8’. The east- 
ern demand is limited only by the ability of the mills 
to furnish stock. Oil tank stock is very scarce. The 
ear shortage still delays shipments and the railroads 
are apportioning cars among the different mills to meet 
the situation. Woods operations have already slack- 
ened up on account of rain, and production of red- 
wood lumber will fall off during the remainder of the 


year. 

The California pine box shook situation this year 
is phenomenal. Every resource of the mills and box 
factories has been taxed to take care of the largest 
crops ever produced in the State. The California pine 
box distributers have had a heavy demand and have 
provided sufficient shook for the needs of customers 
having contracts. Shipments are being delayed some- 
what by the car shortage, but it is expected that all 
requirements will eventually be met. Deciduous fruit 
shipments are about over with. The dried fruit season 
is in full swing with a big demand, and the citrus 
fruit shook season has started. Altho crops have 
been larger than usual this season and shook prices 
paid by those who did not have contracts have been 
high, there is little reason to expect lower prices 
next year. 

The tremendous demand for white and sugar pine 
continues. It is practically an auction market. By 
asking higher prices on certain items which they were 
practically out of the mills hoped to head off inquiries, 
but such action did not have much effect. Inquiries 
are pouring in. Eastern buyers are ordering factory 
lumber for future delivery and there are no stocks on 
hand. The mills will be closing down for the season 
during November. Stocks will be shipped out as fast 
as the lumber dries and next spring there will be the 
severest shortage ever known, from all indications. 

C. Stowell Smith, secre- 





tary-manager of the Cali- 











fornia White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
reports a very successful 
meeting of the Feather 
River Canyon operators, at 
Quincy, Nov. 2. Mr. Smith 
assisted Maj. Swift Berry, 
forest valuation engineer 
of the bureau of internal 
revenue, in conducting this 
meeting for the discussion 
of the forest industries 
questionnaire. Mr. Smith 
will leave here Nov. 18 for 
Klamath Falls, Ore., where 
a similar meeting will be 
held with the mill opera- 
tors in that district. He 
will also spend a few days 
in visiting the association 
mills in the Klamath Falls 
region. 

yeorge A. Pratt, of the 
sales department of the 
Red River Lumber Co., is 
paying a visit to the San 
Francisco office. Produc- 
tion is steady at Westwood, 








The above illustration shows an extremely attractive children’s playhouse photo- 
Lumbermen, 
located in cities, could materially increase the sale of lumber by stimulating 
In large cities parents want to keep 
their children off of the street as much as possible, and playhouses such as 
Even in the large cities there come dull 
periods in the winter, and at such times a few playhouses could be built from 
odds and ends by employees at a comparatively small cost. 
ordinary houses can easily be cut down so that they will be suitable for 
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the building of children’s playhouses. 


the abov* will help to do this. 


children’s houses. 


where R. F. Pray is resi- 
dent manager. Cars have 
been very scarce for two 
weeks. About 500,000 feet 
of white and sugar pine is 
being cut daily. Stocks are 
going rather fast. More 
factory lumber than any- 
thing else is being sold now 
for future delivery. A lot 
of pine box shook has been 
shipped to the middle West, 


particularly those 


Plans for 





Supervisor C. H. Park whether any of the local rangers 
desire to take a course in aeronautics at San Fran- 
cisco. Washington and Oregon have been asked for 
twenty such pupils. At the Bellingham forestry office 
it was stated that the Forest Service apparently in- 
tends to patrol the national forests, beginning next 
summer, and that a wireless equipment will be carried 
by the patrol. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 15.—Increasing strength is shown by the lum- 
ber market here, reflecting the renewed eastern de 
mand for fir lumber from the Northwest and the con- 
tinued heavy demand for redwood and white and 
sugar pine. Usually the demand slackens before this 
time of year, with the cessation of building operations 
in the East, and the Coast yards begin to let stocks 
run down in anticipation of taking inventories. But 
stocks are short everywhere and deliveries from the 
mills are slow. Buyers are in the market for lumber 
of all kinds and grades. Mills are selecting orders 
and taking on new business, while crowding their 
plants to fill accumulated orders. 

The Douglas fir market is booming and prices have 
advanced. Further advances are expected, with heavy 
eastern inquiries and curtailment of production as 
winter comes on. California buyers have again come 
into the market, after having done comparatively little 
buying for sixty days. They have been taking up every- 
thing that has been offered at from $29 to $33 base, 
San Francisco. The price on domestic cargo fir is sup- 


but the company has also 
been furnishing its quota of 
shook for the California market this season. 

William A. Hammond, of the W. A. Hammond Co., 
who has just returned from the Northwest, states 
that prices on fir advanced $2 during the week he 
spent there. Common advanced $4 a thousand in the 
last ten days. He says there are no stocks of fir 
on hand and mills are shipping the lumber as fast as 
it is cut. Eastern buying is increasing, logs are scarce 
and production will be reduced. This means that 
prices are going higher. 

Sudden & Christenson, this city, have purchased the 
stock of the Hooper Lumber Co. and have taken over 
the retail and jobbing yards at Sixteenth and Mariposa 
streets, with a storage capacity of about 12,000,000 
feet. There are sunken tracks, so that lumber can be 
unloaded directly upon cars for country shipments. 
Four steamers can be accommodated at one time. There 
is a modern planing mill. A wholesale jobbing and 
retail business will be done at this yard, in conjunc- 
tion with the Christenson Lumber Co., which has a 
retail yard nearby. S. W. Towle will be manager of 
both yards. A large assortment of fir, redwood ete. 
will be carried. Steamers of the Sudden & Christen- 
son fleet are discharging lumber at the yard from the 
= in the Northwest in which the company is inter- 
ested. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling Nathan Co., 
this city, reports a good volume of wholesale business 
this year. Mills in Oregon have taken good care of fir 
shipments, altho the shortage of cars has delayed fall 
deliveries. The fir market has become very strong at 
advanced prices. Nos. 1 and 2 vertical grain flooring 
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Lumber Dealers 
AreBoosting the 
Door Business 


They know that by 
doing this they not 
only make a good pro- 
fit on tue doors but also 
build up every other branch of their business. 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


pay a good profit to dealers everywhere. They 
make and hold customers because they please the 
most exacting contractor or builder. 


Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Finish, Casing or Base with your doors. Do it today. 
Window and doorframesa specialty. Send forcatalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARAY lL. FULLER, - - - + + = = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mas, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, - = Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 

H. & 08GOOD - ~~ - - + = 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 

W. S. NURENBURG, « « « « «+ + Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, til. 
M. W. LILLARD, © « « «© © « «= 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 
C. H. WOOD + «+ © © © » © © 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Gols. 


Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 
























and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can ‘!!; 
buy — the kihd plainly stamped 
with our trade mark 


aan Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and  Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, E Mer. 
1029. Lamber Exch., Ginesedl, EVERETT, WASH. 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 2" 


Falls, 
Wash. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 








minnes:, H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer § MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 











| Redwocd | 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, etc. 
Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


ge. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bidg. 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


AND 


CUZ 





WHOLESALE 
PAcIFIC CoAst ForeEsT PRODUCTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Our business is confined to all-rail 
shipments, through which we move 
the large daily and diversified cut 
of eight sawmills, being prepared 
to supply those who demand the 
best, with the best stock—and in 
the shortest time. 


Please Wire or Write for Our Prices. 








Remember 


Last Fall > 


When the orders started to pour 
in, it was a case of “every man 
for himself and the divil take the 
hindmost.” 


Are You Going To Wait Too Long? 
BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 





SALES OFFICES, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
aay 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
suvanndsocangageaaveatnesintd} | fa 


An a ogee a | exposition 
& 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures. 


By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 








has advanced to $30 over rail B list. The Plumas 
Lumber Co.'s white and sugar pine mill, at Cromberg, 
Calif., has closed for the season and the remainder of 
the year will be devoted to shipping out the balance 
of the stock, which has been sold. 

J. O. Fyfe, of Fyfe & Wilson, this city, reports red- 
wood from the Bayside Lumber Co.’s mill moving right 
along. Its cedar mills are doing well. They are ship- 
ping about 35,000 feet of Port Orford cedar daily to 
the California and eastern markets. 

W. D. Dean, manager of the retail division of the 
Diamond Match Co., with headquarters at Chico, an- 
nounces the purchase of the Harry D. Chandler Lumber 
& Supply Co., operating a string of yards in Yolo and 
Solano counties. 

It is reported that the Sacramento Lumber Co. has 
been purchased by F. E. Conner, who has been its man- 
ager for sevéral years. This company was a retail 
concern operated as a Sacramento branch of the Coos 
Bay Lumber Co, 

V. S. Hodges, manager of the export lumber depart- 
ment of Hind, Rolph & Co., this city, has returned 
from a trip to Vancouver, B. C. He paid a visit also 
to the firm’s branch in Seattle, where L. F. Force is 
northwestern manager. A number of vessels are load- 
ing lumber at ports in the Northwest for offshore 
shipment, but a great deal more business would be 
done if more vessels could be obtained. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., is leaving here for a trip to Pittsburgh, Pa., via 
Susanville, Calif., where the Lassen Lumber Box Co. is 
operating its pine mill and box factories full blast. 
Cars are scarce just now, but good deliveries of shook 
have been made. 

Allan Daugherty, a well known lumber exporter 
doing business under the style of the Ocean Lumber 
Co., has removed his office from Seattle to San Fran- 
cisco. He is located at 260 Market Street. 

Carl F, Seitz, manager of the China Import & Export 
Co., with headquarters in Shanghai, is here on business 
connected with his company, which handles large quan- 
tities of Douglas fir. 

A. L. Germain, treasurer of the Germain Co., a 
wholesale lumber concern of Pittsburgh, Pa., is here 
on a buying trip. He handles California woods largely. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 15.—Grays Harbor lumber manufacturers say 
that the Pacific coast is short 10,000 cars of normal to 
take care of the business that is offered. No relief 
is expected from this condition until after the first 
of the year. With 10,000 cars short there is no com- 
plaint about business. There is lots of business and 
more to come. Hastern orders are plentiful. In the 
meantime while lacking cars manufacturers say that 
stocks are well depleted and they do not mind piling 
lumber in the yards in anticipation of the big busi- 
ness promised early in the coming year. 

M. B. Ward, manager of the Grays Harbor Motor- 
ship Co.; P. R. Hogan, president of the Hogan Shingle 
Mill Co., and John C, Hogan and attorney have em- 
barked in a sawmill enterprise in the district west of 
here. Their mill is expected to be ready for operation 
in sixty days. 

Lumber manufacturers and business men of Aber- 
deen surprised the members of the American Legion 
at their last meeting by presenting them with the 
building in which the Legion has made its home for 
some months. The building was leased, partly rebuilt 
and furnished by the Soldiers’ & Sailors’ League. 

With ample rains the last two weeks there is no 
longer a fear of a log shortage. The streams are 
rising and all “hungup” logs will be floated to rafting 
points whenever needed. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 15.—Three weeks ago buyers could have placed 
any kind of order on a reasonable basis; but today 
scarcely a mill will accept anything, and the market 
has developed a rising tendency placing it firmly on 
the basis reached during midsummer. It seems to be 
true that a few buyers, backed by ample resources, 
took their chance at about the time weakness de- 
veloped as a result of storage order and in that manner 
made their contribution to the firmness of today. 
While there has been considerable buying, the move- 
ment has spent its force momentarily. In this sit- 
uation the mills are building up their unshipped orders, 
the current west Coast report showing 1,100 more 
cars on the books this week than for the previous 
week, and for the first time in a long interval the 
total of orders booked is in excess of production. Car 
shortage continues a big factor, shipments this week 
being 25 percent below actual production. A 
illustration of the stringency is afforded at Ballard, 
where ten of the mills require from twenty-five to 
thirty cars to take care of their daily output. On 
Thursday of this week the entire group secured but 
one car! If the car supply is easing up, the improve- 
ment is decidedly spotty. A considerable portion of 
the shipments are of railroad materials. While no 
immediate relief is in prospect, it is hoped that more 
ears will be available toward the first of the year. 
Inquiries from all over the country are brisk, in par- 
ticular from Chicago, from which point one Seattle 
wholesaler has received inquiries aggregating 3,000,000 
feet. Up to the present he has quoted on about 700,- 
000 feet. 

Red cedar siding has been in good demand and 
prices have advanced $1 to $2 a thousand, placing 
6-inch clear at $50 and 4-inch clear at $51, mill base. 
At least two of the largest mills have taken on all 
they can ship by the first of the year, and are now re- 
fusing business at any price. 

Complimentary to John McMaster, dean of the 
shingle industry, and his sons, W. C. and E. J. Mc- 
Master, the wholesalers of Seattle will act as hosts 
Dec. 5 at an elaborate dinner in the Metropolitan 
Club. The wholesalers are planning the dinner as a 
surprise to the veteran manufacturer, in remembrance 


of the courtesy extended by him in having entertained 
more than fifty of their number last August in the 
McMaster mill at Kenmore. He also entertained the 
wholesalers in a similar manner several years ago. 
That event has been written into the history of the 
shingle industry as the first occasion on which a 
manufacturer has entertained wholesalers at his plant. 
The affair of Dec. 5 is in the hands of a special com- 
mittee consisting of W. C. Lawton, Robert S. Wilson, 
Lloyd Hillman and L. R. Fifer. 

At the headquarters of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, Traffic Manager W. A. Shumm has issued 
a bulletin calling attention to a Canadian Pacific 
embargo on cars loaded with lumber and shingles for 
points in the United States. The reason for it is that 
40 percent of Canadian Pacific equipment is on this 
side of the boundary and only 60 percent in Canada. 
It is said that the Canadian Northern and Grand 
Trunk Pacific intend to enforce a similar embargo. 
Care is accordingly urged in accepting billing on 
Canadian Pacific equipment. 

John Arbuthnot, of Vancouver, B. C., inventor of 
the demountable ship, is in Seattle this week, on busi- 
ness connected with his announced intention of as- 
sembling and building one of these vessles near Seattle, 
presumably on Lake Washington. He confirms the 
report that the interests represented by him have 
contracted with Frederick M. Gribble, Seattle en- 
gineer, for the construction of the initial ship, and 
says the details as to the time and place will be 
given out as soon as suitable arrangements have been 
made. A 12-foot model of the demountable ship, built 
to scale of one-half inch to ten feet, is on exhibition 
in the Smith Building and is attracting a great deal 
of attention from lumbermen and shipping men who 
are interested in the Arbuthnot plan of transporting 
lumber overseas. Mr. Arbuthnot while here has been 
in consultation with Dwight Hartman, attorney, who 
is representing him in the negotation for a site on 
Lake Washington. 

The Brandmeir-Rounds Lumber Co. is a new whole- 
saling concern, with offices at 839 Henry Building. 
R. K. Rounds is president and treasurer, and H. A. 
Brandmeir secretary and manager, Mr. Rounds has 
had extensive experience, both in mill and office, at 
Meehan Junction, Miss., Blaine, Wash., and White 
Rock, B. C., at which last named point he was in 
charge of sales for the Campbell River Lumber Co. 
Mr. Brandmeir has been seven years on the Coast. 
He began his business career with the H. B. Waite 
Lumber Co. at Minneapolis. Later he went to the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal €o%, as purchasing agent. His 
next step was to line up with the McCue Mercantile 
Co., in southwestern territory with headquarters in 
Denver; and at length he opened the McCue offices 
in Seattle. Both members of the new company are 
thoroly experienced and capable. They enter business 
for themselves with several desirable connections, hav- 
ing made exclusive stock arrangements with two or 
three large mills in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Western Vapor Kiln Co. has just been organized 
with headquarters in Seattle, it being a consolidation 
of the interests of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and the Western Vapor Kiln 
Construction Co., Seattle, and is the exclusive licensee 
for designing, operating and building lumber dry kilns 
under the Grand Rapids patented process. It will 
maintain its own engineering department in Seattle, 
it is announced, and carry at all times a complete 
stock of kiln equipment, trucks, instruments, struc- 
tural and reinforced steel and lumber stackers and 
lifts. The Western Vapor Kiln Co. states that it 
maintains a most competent construction organiza- 
tion and is prepared to build kilns at any point in the 
West at any time of the year and that it operates on 
the “American plan.” At the head of the concern is 
BR. F. Tindolph, for years western representative of 
the Grand Rapids kiln. The new organization is 
largely for the purpose of improving the selling and 
construction service for the Grand Rapid kiln. The 
office is at 580 First Avenue South, Seattle, Wash., 
until the concern is settled in the new factory, which 
it states it will soon construct. 

The members of the Metropolitan Club, made up 
largely of Seattle’s lumbermen, Thursday listened to 
talks on Americanism by E. B. Fish and John Ander- 
son. Mr, Fish is a union machinist who worked for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the Sumner Iron 
Works plant at Everett during the war, refusing to 
strike at the demand of the union leaders altho a 
union man. He has since devoted most of his time to 
making talks on loyalty and Americanism to men in 
the logging camps and in addressing civic organiza- 
tions in Washington,’ Oregon and British Columbia. 
He is assisting Mr. Anderson in the work of making 
better citizens of the lumberjacks. Mr. Anderson was 
formerly operator of a logging camp near Vancouver, 
Wash., and for the last three years has been collect- 
ing used magazines and books for the camps, and with 
this good reading matter and patriotic talks is en- 
deavoring to combat radical propaganda. 


L. D. Carpenter, president of the L. D. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., Seattle, is in the East on an extended 
trip during which he expects to visit the principal 
lumber buying centers clear to the Atlantic coast. 
He is accompanied by his wife and will visit his old 
home at Harvard, IIl., but expects to be home for the 
holidays. 

Charles Van Pelt, Minneapolis, pioneer Coast lum- 
ber salesman, is spending a week or so in Seattle and 
Everett visiting with the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., 
Everett, and the Puget Mill Co., Seattle, which well 
known concerns he represents. He was accompanied 
west by George Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, operator of a line of eighty or more 
r+tail yards. 

Neil McCormack, of Minneapolis, stayed over a few 
days in Seattle this week on his way home from a 
trip to British Columbia. . He represents in Min- 
neapolis territory the Canadian Western Lumber Co., 
Fraser Mills, B. C., and the Anacortes Lumber & Box 
Co., Anarcortes, Wash., allied concerns. 
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Harrison Ik. Cale, representing the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., of McCloud, Calif., in Oklahoma, Texas 
and Kansas, with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., 
stopped off in Seattle today to greet old friends while 
enroute to the mill at McCloud. Mr. Cale spent a 
couple of years in Seattle and was assistant secretary 
of the Hoo-Hoo House at the Seattle exposition in 
1909. Before the war he was in the retail lumber 
business. He served with the fighting forces in France 
and was wounded and severely gassed. He has been 
with the McCloud concern since last July. 

E. F. Tindolph, of Seattle, western representative 
of the Grand Rapids Veneer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
manufacturer of dry kilns, recently returned from 
North Bend, Ore., where he sold three more Grand 
Rapids dry kilns to the North Bend Mill & Lumber 
Co. The company already has three of these kilns and 
this order will double its kiln capacity. 

Among visitors to this city are: George Fullerton, 
of the Fullerton Lumber Co., Minneapolis; Charles 
VanPelt, Minneapolis representative of the Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Co. and the Puget Mill Co.; Charles L. 
Hall, buyer for the Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Harry A. Krebs, formerly manager of the Seattle 
office of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., who left to enlist 
in the gas and flame division and went overseas, has 
returned to Seattle and is now with the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co. J. E. Pinkham, president of this company, 
is spending some weeks in the East on an annual 
visit to the trade, looking principally into the market 
for silo stock, in which his company specializes. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 15.—Jobn Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber 
Co., has just returned from an extended tour of the 
country that took him as far East as New York. He 
says that while on the Atlantic coast things were some- 
what upset because of the coal strike, but that on 
his way back and upon returning home he found a 
decided change, with a heavy demand for lumber from 
all sections. Mr. Saari looks for the biggest year in 
lumber in the Pacific Northwest and says the difficulty 
will be in filling orders. 

R. J. Menz, of the Brix Lumber Co., says that the 
fir market is looking very strong and that buying for 
early spring has already started. Stocks are consid- 
erably lower, he says, than at this time last year and 
there is a greater accumulation of business on the 
books than at the corresponding time of 1918. He 
expects the railroads to enter the market soon after 
the first of the year and when this happens the mills 
will have their hands full with cutting business. 

At a meeting and entertainment of the local district 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen Monday 
night, Nov. 10, E. D. Kingsley, of the West Oregon 
Lumber Co., spoke on “Coéperation and American- 
ism.” The get-to-gether meeting was a social affair, 
dancing following the program, which also contained 
musical features. P. L. Abbey, head of the local dis- 
trict of the legion, also spoke on codperation. 

The Watzek Lumber Co., one of Portland’s whole- 
sale lumber concerns, has moved its office from the 
Gasco Building to the Northwestern Bank Building. 
The latter building is the home of a great many lum- 
ber concerns. 

The Columbia River Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated with W. D. Plue president, V. L. Plue, his son, 
vice president, and E. W. Weiss secretary and man- 
ager. It has been formed to take over the lease of the 
Kalama Lumber & Shingle Co,’s plant at Kalama, 
Wash., which lease was given to the Columbia River 
Door Co. and by it assigned to the Columbia River 
Lumber Co. The lease runs for a term of three years, 
with the privilege of two years additional. The Co- 
lumbia River Lumber Co. is incorporated for $50,- 
000, with $40,000 paid up. W. D. Plue has for years 
been manager of the Columbia River Door Co. Mr. 
Weiss was manager of the plant of the Jones Lumber 
Co. at Portland for eight years. He recently returned 
from army service and is considered an efficient and 
capable lumberman. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 15.—Lumbermen describe present conditions as 
feverish. Old-timers in the business on the Coast pro- 
ceed cautiously and are not free with prophecies as to 
what is to happen in the industry. Some dealers pre- 
dict greatly increased prices in the spring and others 
hope that for the sake of the stability of the industry 
there will be no advance. A short time ago there was 
a general advance of $2 in most of the grades. As yet 
there has been no corresponding advance in logs and 
manufacturers hope that this will not follow. Logs 
have advanced rapidly in the last few months, so that 
No. 2 logs that sold for $9, $12 and $15 now bring $13, 
$18 and $24. 

British Columbia dealers have been supplying United 
States buyers with lumber for some weeks at prices 
in advance of the prevailing market here and with 
increasing orders expected from the States many lum- 
bermen expect a considerable advance in prices here 
within a few months. 

Under the new price list adopted by British Columbia 
coast lumbermen the base price of No. 1 common lum- 
ber, 2 by 4—6 feet, is $26.50; 8 to 14-foot brings 
$27.50 and 16-foot $28.50. Dressed lumber commands 
high figures. Flooring, Nos. 1 and 2, 1 by 4, sells for 
$65. In January last common lumber brought $16 
and Nos. 1 and 2 flooring sold for $46. 

The increase in prices of lumber during the last few 
months is attributed to the log market. Loggers point 
out that increasing demands of their employees have 
been responsible for these high prices. Not only 
has efficiency deteriorated, they say, but wages have 
been increased, hours have been reduced and production 
has fallen off. Lumbermen say that they are not 
delighted with the prospect of higher prices for lumber 
on aceount of the demand from the United States, 
stating that if pricés jump ahead in the spring, as some 
predict, they fear a general collapse in the industry. 


Conditions in the logging end of the industry are not 
so erratic as they were and once the loggers get over 
the spasm that has worked to the detriment of the 
industry during the last few months production will 
again be above the average. It is expected, notwith- 
standing the interruptions, that there will be a log- 
ging output this year of between 1,850,000,000 and 
1,900,000,000 feet, which will be an increase over last 
year, which was a record. This, taken in connection 
with the increase of values, will make an appreciable 
increase in the total value of the camps. 

A number of deals in timber have taken place which 
indicate a subcurrent of activity. The Robert McNair 
Co., Vancouver, has purchased the limits of the Howe 
Sound Mills & Logging Co. on Howe Sound and will 
take the cedar to its mill at Port Moody. Cargill, Mat- 
thews & Co., a Minneapolis concern which has taken 
out a Dominion charter, has taken over thirty-three 
timber licenses in the Knight Inlet district and seventy- 
eight around Bonanza Lake on the east coast of Van- 
couver, all being owned by the Sawyer & Austin Lum- 
ber Co. 

H. L. Jenkins, president of the North American Lum- 
ber Co., who recently returned from a business trip to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, has gone to New York, 
called there by the disappearance of his son, who was 
attending a university on the Atlantic coast. 

A small plant at Courtenay, Vancouver Island, has 
been taken over by the British Columbia Manufactur- 
ing Co., New Westminster, which will enlarge it to 
40,000 daily capacity. This is the third plant of this 
company. 

Succeeding George H. Reynolds, who has returned 
to his interests in Vancouver, John D. Kissinger has 
been appointed manager of the Canadian Puget Sound 
Lumber Co. at Victoria. For seventeen years he was 
with the Connor Land & Lumber Co, in Wisconsin. 
He is a newcomer to British Columbia. 


EUGENE, ORE. 


Nov. 15.—E. B. Kingman, president of the Alsea 
River Lumber Co., whose general offices are here, says 
that the construction of its new mill west of here is 
going ahead rapidly. It will have a capacity of 125,000 
feet in eight hours and is going to be electrified and 
modern in every respect. The company is building a 
railroad into the timber and it is about 40 percent com- 
pleted. It is expected that trains will be running into 
the timber soon after thé first of the year. The sawmill 
will not be ready to run until early in April probably, 
but Mr. Kingman says that the company intends to do 
considerable logging before that time and sell the logs 
if there is a market for them. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 17.—The weather for the last six days has 
been excellent, drying out the woods and also the lum- 
ber at the mills. There have been more buyers coming 
here this last week than for some time. There seems 
to be a better tone to the market than at this time 
last week, and it looks as tho the buyer has come to the 
conclusion that lumber is not going to go any lower 
and that by buying now he would be more likely to 
get what he wants. All the mills in this section seem 
to think that prices will probably advance to where 
they were six or eight weeks ago and hold. 

George C. Vaughan & Sons (Inc.), San Antonio, 
Tex., have bought out the holdings of the Caddo- 
Rapides Lumber Co. and purpose to put in there not 
only an uptodate retail yard, carrying a full line of 
stock, but also to operate the present planing mill, 
buying lumber in the rough from the small mills. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 17.—The strike of local box factory workers, 
while it has not been called off, seems to be dying a 
natural death. The factories without exception, it is 
understood, declined to deal with the union or to 
surrender to its demands. Most of them were closed 
down for a time, but it is reported that now four of 
the largest have resumed normal operation with ade- 
quate labor supply, while a fifth has operated serenely 
and continuously right thru the strike, its immunity 
from close down being attributed in some quarters 
to its location in the neighborhood of a police station. 
The four large concerns which have resumed with 
full crews are the Republic Box Factory, S. T. Alcus 
& Co., American Box Factory and National Box Fac- 
tory. 

The Southern Pine Association, which for the last 
year or so has occupied the entire sixth floor of the 
Interstate Bank Building, has outgrown its quarters 
and is taking over in addition a large part of the 
seventh floor. The accounting and inspection de- 
partments have been removed to the seventh floor 
and W. Graham Cole, director of safety and industrial 
relations, also has his offices on that floor. The sixth 
floor offices vacated by these removals have been 
assigned to the association’s research and technical 
engineer, T. P. Johnston, and to A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic manager and director of the cut-over land de- 
partment. 

Many of the delegates to the Associated Cooperage 
Industries semiannual, held in New Orleans last week, 
availed themselves of the cordial invitation of the 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. to visit its plant at South- 
port, just above New Orleans. The company kept 
“open house” there last Wednesday, the closing day 
of the convention, and the visitors were conveyed to 
the plant by a “special” over the Orleans-Kenner 
interurban railroad. Lucas E. Moore personally 
headed the reception committee, assisted by several 


of his department managers and by Ross M. Knox, 


son of W. K. Knox, of New York, president of the 
company. 

Jacques C. Vidou, a local lumberman who specializes 
in timber estimating, buying and scaling, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Louisiana legislature 
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CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
| Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 
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LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 
Monadnock Bidg., 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
Internationai Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA. ‘FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








and is making the race for the Democratic nomination 
as member of the house of representatives from the 
seventeenth ward. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 17.—Conditions could hardly be better in the 
lumber market from the producers’ point of view. The 
demand for all kinds of building material appears to 
be very good, altho it might in some respects be better. 
Yard stocks are fairly good. Logging conditions have 
greatly impreved over last week. The situation gen- 
erally is much better in every way than it was one 
year ago. It is believed on every hand that there 
will be a vast volume of building next spring. Most 
mills are in good shape for winter operation. 

John H. Poe and associates of this city have just 
closed a deal by the terms of which they come into 
possession of 1,600 acres of sweet gum stumpage on 
the Sabine River in the vicinity of Nibletts Bluff. 
The same parties have an additional 1,200 acres, 
which adjoins the tract just bought from Krause & 
Managan, of Westlake. 

W. H. Managan and his family, of Westlake, have 
subscribed the sum of $60,000 to the Baptist $75,000,- 
000 campaign which is now being carried on thruout 
the United States. Mr. Managan is president of the 
Krause & Managan Lumber Co. and is chairman of 
the committee which was recently selected by the 
Baptist Convention of Louisiana to draft plans for 
bringing the new orphanage building to Lake Charles. 
The proposed building will cost something like $200.- 
000. 

A. B. Seale, one of the old time Texas lumbermen, 
is now manager of the Green, Moore & Co. mill which 
is situated at Hammonds tram near Starks. A new 
tram was recently built from the mill to the main 
line of the Kansas City Southern Railroad. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 19.—The car supply is grossly inadequate and 
this shortage severely handicaps shipments. There is 
no particular relief in sight for the near future. Some 
lumbermen claim that they could handle three times 
as much business if they only had the cars. 

Export buying of late has been showing some inter- 
esting activity, and the domestic trade seems to be as 
strong as usual, the call, in fact, being much larger 
than can be supplied under the present conditions. A 
large volume of the trade results from the very heavy 
building operations, which are showing no slackening 
in the local territory, and reports from other sections 
indicate that, as far as the weather will permit, the 
operations are continuing without let up. 

The oil fields continue to call for a large amount of 
lumber, especially for derricks and homes for workers. 
The mills in and near the fields are not prepared to 
meet the demand, and practically all the mills in 
Shreveport and territory are being called on. Some 
of the companies could be kept busy practically all the 
time in filling oil field orders, and some of them are 
apparently devoting most attention to that trade, 
which brings unusually attractive prices. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Nov. 17.—General conditions thruout this section 
show a great improvement the last week. More sales 
have been reported than have previously been reported 
for three weeks, with prices exceptionally good. 

High grades of flooring seem to be getting a good 
deal stronger and prices which are received are very 
encouraging. Numerous sales of B&better 3-inch floor- 
ing at as high as $80 have been reported, with No. 1 
common at $75. The price of No, 2 common flooring is 
just a little off this week, however, due to a large ac- 
cumulation during the car shortage, but this will soon 
be cleared if it continues to move at the present rate. 

A great deal of activity has been noticed in 
dimension and timbers, especially in the export trade. 
Large orders are being placed in this section for South 
American ports and Cuba. It is also reported that at 
the present time there are several buyers on the way 
across to place large orders for Spain, Italy and Great 
Britain. The dimension market thruout the middle 
West is also showing some improvement, and a great 
many orders are in evidence from that territory. 

The labor situation does not improve, but on the 
other hand is getting more acute, and many of the 
mills in the citrus belt are already having their output 
curtailed to a certain extent. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 17.—There has been a rather marked increase 
in demand for both upper and lower grades of rough 
North Carolina pine during the last week. There seems 
to be no slackening up whatever in the call for build- 
ing lumber and the majority of the mills could sell a 
great deal more of it if they could only produce it. 
It is but natural under conditions of this kind that 
prices should continue to advance and that the mills 
have little difficulty in getting any price asked for. 
Of course, 4/4 No. 2 & better edge was the most 
popular item for planing mill work, but even the stock 
sizes of good lumber awakened to a great extent from 
the lethargy under which they have been for the last 
several weeks. 

There has been a decided increase in the sale of 4/4 
edge box and culls during last week. Very large sales 
have not been frequent but individual sales of 100,000 
and 200,000 feet each have been numerous. The ma- 
jority of the business is being forwarded by rail as 
promptly as cars can be had. Prices of edge box have 
been a little disrupted because of a few mills weaken- 
ing, but appear to have regained strength during the 
last week. It is believed that this weakness is but 
temporary and will be eliminated entirely as soon as 
the mills recognize that price cutting will not result 
in larger business. The prices on 4/4 edge culls are 
very strong and have risen very close to box prices. 


Mills show no disposition to “shade.” There has been 
very little demand for 8- and 10-inch box, culls and red 
heart, but prices have not been affected thus far. 
There is a better call for 12-inch box and culls and 
this has naturally resulted in stiffening prices, which 
were a little wobbly. The demand for box bark strips 
continues active and sales of 100,000 feet each are 
becoming more frequent. Prices show no change over 
previous quotations but have a strong tendency up- 
ward. All stock purchased in the rough right now 
is wanted promptly. 


The demand for flooring and partition during the 
week was a little smaller than during the week previ- 
ous, but thin ceiling and roofers showed a gain. 
Prices continue slowly to advance, with roofer prices 
recovering from a slight slump noted during the last 
two weeks, due to improved demand. The majority of 
orders for dressed stock, except in roofers, have called 
for mixed cars. There has been a little complaint 
heard during the week as to car supply, but the situ- 
ation is much better than it was one month ago. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Nov. 17.—To relieve the housing situation in Little 
Rock it was decided Friday of last week that the board 
of commerce would undertake to build 100 houses in 
different parts of the city. These houses will be sold 
to parties wishing to purchase homes at exact cost, 
according to the board of commerce plan. No details 
of how the capital to build the houses will be raised 
have yet been announced, but a committee of bankers 
and real estate men was appointed to work out the 
details and report them at the regular board of com- 
merce luncheon this week. 


W. C. Garrison, who recently sold out his lumber 
business at Batesville and moved to Little Rock, is con- 
sidering establishing a lumber mill here. Mr. Gar- 
rison was in the lumber business in Batesville during 
the war, where he handled walnut exclusively. If he 
decides to build a mill in Little Rock he says he will 
cut all classes of hardwoods, but will continue to spe- 
cialize in walnut. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 19.—Southern pine men claim that, save for 
the car shortage, market conditions could not be bet- 
ter. In some branches of the trade, particularly in 
exports and from railroads, there is no great demand, 
but if there was a demand from these sources, it 
would merely mean that many more orders unfilled. 
It causes old lumbermen to smile when they remember 
the time when if the railroads stopped buying the 
market blew up. Railroads were considered the most 
desirable customers, while they are relegated to the 
rear today on account of the slowness of doing busi- 
ness with the Railroad Administration. Lumbermen 
say that the Railroad Administration believes that it 
can fix prices on lumber, but disillusionment is begin- 
ning. This was apparent last week when rush in- 
quiry was made for 15,000 ties and side railings. The 
producers passed the inquiry up along with many 
others, only to find the administration coming back 
in a hurry trying to find the material. 


With the exception of 1-inch No. 1 common, the 
market has remained stationary. One-inch has ad- 
vanced $1.50 to $2, due to the unusual demand and 
scarcity of stock. Finish is practically off the mar- 
ket until more stock can be produced. Exporters have 
been buying cautiously, intimating that they will make 
few shipments before the beginning of the new year. 
While export stocks are admittedly low, exporters 
claim that the heavy shipments in the last several 
weeks have resulted in good stocks on the other side, 
reducing the demand for immediate shipments. 


Beaumont lumbermen are elated over the prospects 
of getting the Morgan line to start sailings from the 
local port to Philadelphia and Baltimore, enabling 
them to make parcel shipments to New England. 
Fred H. Wood, attorney for the Southern Pacific at 
Washington, has filed formal application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The general tie up in woodworking plants and build- 
ing operations, due to the walkout following forma- 
tion of an Open Shop Association, continues. Only 
a few small contractors are operating and no permits 
for large buildings have been issued, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 18.—Taking the market here from all angles, 
lumbermen generally are “sitting pretty.’’ There 
doesn’t appear to be a weak spot in the market any- 
where, and all indications point to heavy demand thru 
the winter and what a good many of them believe 
will develop into a runaway market by spring. Buyers 
are said to be already crowding each other a little to 
get southern pine orders placed, and the fir market has 
seen a vigorous movement in the same direction. The 
factory trade snaps up everything in the hardwood 
line that it can get, and sash and door plants do not 
wait to be offered anything in redwood or western 
pines. Cypress demand is very heavy, but the mills 
are taking only a very little business for future ship- 
ment and are offering only odd lots for immediate 
shipment, which, as in the case of practically all other 
woods, means when the mills can get the cars, 

The coal strike was expected to have a somewhat 
damaging effect on the market, but so far it has made 
little difference here. In fact some buyers appeared 
to have been spurred on te place orders in the belief 
that the effect of a derangement of transportation 
now might serve to delay shipments in the spring 
when they needed the lumber. 

Reports from local yards and from southwestern 
cities indicate that retail business, while there has been 
some check due to cold weather, is still considerably 
bigger than usual, and in Kansas City there appears 
to be considerable of a rush on the part of intending 
builders to place orders at present prices for spring 
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delivery. All signs point to more individual building 
next spring than there has been here this year, and 
there is no doubt that the big builders are planning 
extensive operations. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 17.—The lumber merket has, if anything, 
strengthened during last week, at least one grade 
showing an increase. Inch No. 1 common showed an 
advance of from $1.50 to $2, due to the scarcity of 
this grade and an unusually brisk demand therefor. 
Finish has practically disappeared from the market 
and all grades of yard stock are either decidedly short 
or altogether nonexistent. 

The hardwood mills are nearly all under way again 
and hardwood lumber of all grades showed a marked 
advance during the last ten days. 

Judging from the tone of the interior demand, those 
in need of lumber have decided there will be no 
further decline in prices and are accordingly making 
such purchases as they can without fear of any break 
downward in prices. 

One big producer said this week that he thought 
conditions from the producers’ standpoint could not 
be better in the lumber market. It was his opinion, 
and seems to be that of most of the big producers 
thruout this section, that the export situation will 
clear up in a short time. The Edge bill is looked to 
by the lumbermen to go a long way toward stabilizing 
exchange and placing the export business on a firm 
basis. This bill is intended to give export companies 
the right to take charge of foreign business, extend 
proper credit and allow the foreign manufacturer to 
give American exporters debentures until his obliga- 
tions can be taken care of. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 18.—The retail lumber business in St. Louis 
is slowing up. While the demand is still good it is 
not so good as it has been. The principal. business 
now is in industrial building. The requirements for 
the big plant of the General Motors Co. are the big- 
gest item at present. This lumber is being purchased 
as needed, the contractors working on a cost plus 
basis. 

G. W. Allport, president of the Jefferson Hardwood 
Lumber Co.., Pine Bluff, Ark., who was here today, 
reports that the skies are bright again in Arkansas. 
“The sun has been shining for the last ten days,’ he 
said. ‘However, there has been so much rain that 
logging conditions will not be satisfactory until next 
summer. Of course we manage to get some logs, but 
we are operating only about 50 percent of capacity. 
We are cutting cypress and tupelo gum.” 

F. A. Garetson, jr., has opened a west Coast de- 
partment of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., in the 
Railway Exchange Building. His father is a former 
president of that company but is now in the sawmill 
business in the West. Young Garetson, who has been 
in business with his father in the West, is a native 
of St. Louis but has been on the Coast for about fif- 
teen years, He has been looking around the country, 
but believes that St. Louis is the best possible point 
for the sale of west Coast products. 

W. N. Bemis, president of the Ozan-Graysonia Lum- 
ber Co., and A. J. Siegel, president of the Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., were elected directors of the St. 
Louis Provident Association at-its annual meeting. 

Plasterers’ helpers to the number of 418 have re- 
fused to abide by the decision reached by the arbitra- 
tion board in the strike of 2,600 laborers, which was on 
for three weeks. The strike was without authority 
of the Building Trades Council and in violation of a 
contract. The contractors had offered the helpers 
$6.50 for eight hours and a counter demand for $7 
was rejected by the bosses. Any laborers available 
are being used at $6.50 a day, without opposition 
from the Building Trades Council. Now the helpers 
are willing to return at $8 a day, with a change in 
working conditions which the contractors say would 
require the employment of twice as many men. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., recently spoke before the St. Louis Architectural 
Club on ‘‘Lumber.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 17.—Considerable logging is being done this 
winter in the vicinity of Grand Rapids, Minn. The 
Minnesota Cedar & Logging Co. is cutting a fine stand 
of white pine in Township 63, Range 24, known as the 
Burlington tract. It was damaged by a storm last 
August. The logs will be railed to mills at Cass Lake, 
Minn. The Minnesota Veneer Co. is cutting 2,000,000 
feet of hardwood logs between Deer River and Ball- 
club and will ship them to Grand Rapids to be worked 
up. A large quantity of poplar and other timber suit- 


‘ able for box lumber is being cut along the Minnesota, 


Dakota & Western road and will be sawed by the Rath- 
borne, Hair & Ridgway mill at Deer River. Farmers 
will cut 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet of logs for the 
Itasca Cooperage Co. at Grand Rapids. Large quanti- 
ties of cedar posts and poles and tamarack ties will 
be cut and hauled in that section this winter. 

Frank W. Shepard, long a prominent figure in the 
lumber trade here, has removed to Chicago to repre- 
sent the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., in 
that market, while B. W. Sauntry, who has been as- 
sociated with him here, remains to look after the com- 
pany’s trade at this center. He came to Minneapolis 
in 1903 from Wisconsin, where he learned the lumber 
business in all its angles. 

Willis J. Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., was 
at New Haven Saturday with Mrs. Walker, to watch 
their son, Leon Walker, play with the Yale football 
team against Princeton. The younger Walker plays 
tackle, the same position his father played on the 
University of Minnesota team twenty-four years ago. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, stopped here last week 


on his way back to Seattle, after an eastern business 
trip of six weeks’ duration. 

A. R. Watzek, of the Watzek Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., was here a few days ago and arranged with J. 
A. McCampbell, veteran salesman in this territory, to 
handle sales for the company, which is new in this 
section of the country. Its chief supply is the output 
of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co. mill at Wauna, 


Ore. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 17.—Luniber jobbers and millmen are experi- 
encing a strong demand for the season for all classes 
of timber but have increasing difficulty in making ship- 
ments on account of the car situation. The car short- 
age is more acute than ever. 

An interesting development yesterday was the issu- 
ing of a new price applicable to this territory, show- 
ing advances ranging from $2 all the way up to $9 
on some of the best grades of lumber. Heavy advances 
have been made on 12-inch boards and on No. 1 and 
No. 2 common lumber, but the market on No. 3 boards 
is unchanged. The sharpest advance is on lath, which 
are up $2.50 a thousand. With the manufacture of 
lath in this territory confined to two or three small 
mills, supplies are so limited that builders here have 
been driven to the use of substitutes. It is to be 
noted that the present advance in quotations is the 
first that has been made in this market since July 16 
last. Numbers of builders have protected themselves 
by contracting for supplies on the old price basis to 
cover jobs on hand. 

With the loading out of a steamer this week by 
P. M. Shaw, jr., cargo shipping of lumber will be 
closed down for the season. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 18.—There is decided building activity in 
suburban sections. The figures of proposed contracts 
run into very large amounts, but the situation is con- 
trolled entirely by the labor outlook. The debacle 
in the securities market had an upsetting influence and 
brought some comment that perhaps, after all, it would 
not be safe to regard present building material prices 
as stabilized. This is not of much importance, except 
that it indicates the nervous condition of the market 
and adds another reason to account for the backward- 
ness in the building market. The very fact that in 
ten months proposed new construction in the New York 
district alone amounted to over $450,000,000, of which 
$53,000,000 was for October, indicates that the pros- 
pective builders have confidence in the situation from 
a money standpoint. 

Southern pine wholesalers find as much difficulty 
as ever in getting satisfactory attention from mills 
except for some sizes. The barometer shows a gain 
in production as compared with unfilled orders, but the 
percentage of orders accepted has been decidedly small 
compared with the volume of business offered. Mills 
are cautious about committing themselves ahead, and 
there unquestionably never has been a period when 
the market was on as close a day to day basis as at 
present. There is still a large amount of unfilled busi- 
ness and many complain that mills find it difficult to 
fill these orders when later business at more attractive 
prices can be handled. 

The local manufacturing trade is active enough when 
it is compared with the available supply of lumber. 
The delay in getting building operations started natu- 
rally accounts for inactivity among manufacturers of 
millwork, but repair shops, wagon factories etc. are 
busy. Little complaint about prices is made. Yard 
stocks are abnormally low and when an order is placed 
it is wanted shipped immediately, which leaves the 
market tone decidedly healthy. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 17.—Last week was an apparently quiet one 
in the lumber trade, with no developments of note, 
but with a good volume of unostentatious business 
done. Generally speaking, the wholesalers find a quick 
place to put all the lumber they can get shipped, and 
in many cases can get orders that they can not fill. 
The retail trade is busy, if not in one line then in some 
other that makes up for it. Building is active, as the 
builders are hurrying ta finish the work under way, 
but comparatively little new work is really started, 
altho there is a lot of planning that may take the form 
of actual work at any time if the weather permits. 
Demand seems to keep up to a point where it takes 
supply to keep pace with it, and yet the yards do not 
seem to be buying much for stock, and it is estimated 
that what is being received is immediately consumed, 
leaving yard stocks no better than before. The big 
industrials are buying rather freely, but this seems 
to be for current uses also. Offerings of stock have 
not increased materially except that certain concerns 
are offering southern and North Carolina pine in 
greater quantities, and some of them are quoting prices 
a shade under the average. The majority of dealers 
in these woods, hawever, hold firmly to price and seem 
to have little trouble in disposing of all they can get 
at the regular figures. 

Hardwood demand seems greatest in oak, quartered 
and plain, ash, poplar and floorings, all of which are 
scarce enough to bring very high prices. Gum, birch, 
maple, beech, cherry, basswood, walnut and mahogany 
are good sellers at top prices. White pine is firm in 
price and scarce. Spruce is in demand beyond the 
supply and prices are firm on list or above. Hemlock 
is the most scarce of any of the woods and practically 
none of it is offered on stock lists. Cypress is in good 
demand at strong prices and local stocks are low. 
Southern pine and North Carolina floorings are scarce 
and high and timbers are scarce, but roofers, sizes and 
box are offered freely. Lath of all kinds and sizes are 
scarce and high and it is predicted will soon sell at 
wholesale at one cent each. Both cedar and cypress 
shingles move well at good prices. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








J. H. Dion, of Maisey & Dion, was on a business trip 
to Peoria, Ill., this week. 


F. B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber 
Co., is away on an eastern trip. 


L. D. Murrelle, of the Murrelle Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week. 


Robert Blackburn, commission lumberman of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week and called at several offices. 


Ben 8S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex., president of 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., was in Chicago most of the 
week making a first hand study of the lumber situation 
here. 


E. L. Miller, assistant superintendent of the John 
H. Kaiser Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis,, spent a few 
days in Chicago this week on business, looking after 
machinery required for repairs and expansion at the 
mill, 


George L. Gardner, of the Gardner-Powell Lumber 
Co., Hillyard, Wash., manufacturer of Idaho white 
and western pine, was in Chicago this week and said 
that the home demand for lumber was so good that it 
was little use to look elsewhere for a market now. 


Willis J. Walker, of San Francisco, Calif., president 
of the Red River Lumber Co. and of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was 
in Chicago Monday enroute to New York with his fam- 
fly. Mr. Walker reported the white and sugar pine 
demand as keen as ever. 


P. C. Warwick, jr., who formerly was with the 
Manasota Lumber Corporation at Manasota, Fla., is 
now with the Deepwater Development Corporation, of 
Norfolk, Va. ‘The company handles North Carolina 
pine, gum, poplar and other logs, piles, mine props and 
cordwood. Its offices are at 707 Law Building. 


L, I. Parmenter, of the tie, post and paving block 
department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was a visitor in Chicago this week. Mr. Par- 
menter recovered recently from an illness of several 
months, and tho not quite so spry as he was before 
being ill, says that he is gaining his old “pep” 
rapidly. 


The AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN learns with regret that 
Clyde H. Teesdale has resigned his position as one of 
the engineers of the Forest Products Laboratory spe- 
cializing in wood preservation, to enter into private 
business in the East. Mr. Teesdale’s work in wood 
preservation and allied lines has been of much value 
to the lumber industry. 


Forest H. Hines, who previous to his service in the 
army as major was with the Stephens Lumber Co., of 
Rhinelander, Wis., is now manager of the sawmill 
interests of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. at Cran- 
don, Wis. Mr. Hines is one of the best known young 
lumbermen in the North and has had experience at 
several well known mills. 


Charles G, Buffum, president of the LaCrosse Lum- 
ber Co., of Louisiana, Mo., is now on his way to 
France, hoping that he may be able to bring back the 
remains of his nephew, Stuart Carkener, son of George 
S. Carkener, of. Kansas City. Young Carkener was 
killed in action within thirty days of the signing of the 
armistice. Mr. Buffum expects to be gone several 
months. 


G. A, Vangsness, sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., returned Monday from a week’s trip 
among the mills of northern Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. He reported that there were 
no surplus stocks of hardwoods anywhere and that 
millmen are confident of even a stronger market than 
at present. 


Lumbermen golfers whose chief pastime in life is 
chasing the little white pill about should not hesitate 
another moment before asking Sam A, Hall, who is sales 
representative of the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Office 
in Chicago territory, for one of his special golf pencils. 
The pencil is just about as handy a souvenir as one 
finds in these days of the H. C. L., and Mr. Hall says 
the pencil is so convenient that it will even help to 
reduce the score. 


George M. Duncan, of Portland, Ore., president of 
the Duncan Lumber Co., returned home this week after 
spending three weeks making a study of the eastern 
markets. While here he conferred with J. L. Jackson, 
the company’s representative in Chicago territory. Mr. 
Duncan predicted a bigger demand for lumber in 1920 
than during this year and said that he does not see 
how the supply will keep up with the demand, for in 
his estimation 1920 will be a big year for the construc- 
tion of homes, factories, stores, and railroad equipment 
of all kinds and for activity in lumber consuming 
industries. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), re- 
turned this week from a three months’ stay in the 
South, where he had been looking after the operations 
of the Pablo Cypress Co., near Jacksonville. He said 
that the chief mill trouble was the difficulty in holding 
labor, as the men wanted to work only about half time. 
There is a demand for cypress and hardwoods of all 
kinds, and no surplus lumber of any kind. “Three orders 
are offered for every available car of lumber,” he said, 
“and as long as production does not increase condi- 
tions will be about as bad.”” Mr. Boyle said that Octo- 
ber was a very warm month at Jacksonville and that 





there had been no heavy rains there as at many other 
lumber producing sections of the South. 


F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, announced this week that its hardwood 
inspection work had so grown that it had been found 
necessary to appoint twelve new inspectors, one addi- 
tional at Detroit, Louisville and Philadelphia, two ad- 
ditional inspectors at Memphis and New York, while 


‘Montreal, Can., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson, Miss., Ft. 
/ Wayne, 


Ind., and Toronto, Ont., are to have in- 
spectors stationed at those points for the first time. 
Chief Inspector Hoover, of the association, left this. 
week to visit the cities where additional or new in- 
spectors are to be installed. 


Benjamin Powers of Liverpool, England, chief of the 
hardwood department of Alfred Dobell & Co., English 
lumber brokers of Liverpool and London, and Ross 
Telfer, manager of the Vincent Murphy Co., lumber 
merchant of Liverpool, are now in this country visit- 
ing hardwood mills and conferring with hardwood 
lumbermen. The visitors returned with Roy H. Jones, 
who has been in England and France for several 
months for Northern Hardwoods of America, and ex- 
pect to remain in this country until after the first of 
the year. Mr. Powers has been spending the last 
two weeks or so visiting mills in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan of the twenty-three subscribing concerns to Hard- 
woods of America and came to Chicago this week to 
attend the meeting of the subscribers at the Con- 
gress Hotel on Friday. Mr. Telfer was also in Chicago 
this week. 


A new lumber commission firm at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
is Fellows & Gore, the partnership consisting of Fred 
Y. Fellows and Raymond A. Gore. Mr. Fellows has 
represented the Milwaukee Land Co., of St. Joe, Idaho,. 
in Sioux Falls territory for the last seven years and 
prior to that he spent two years at the Inland Empire 
mills and ten years among the southern pine and hard- 
wood mills in the South. Mr. Gore has represented 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in Sioux Falls territory 
since its organization, and before that was the South 
Dakota representative of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of 
Potlatch, Idaho. He was connected with the Weyer- 
haeuser interests for seven years at some of their 
Idaho operations before selling lumber on the road. 
Arrangement has been made to handle the product of 
Inland Empire and Pacific coast mills. The experience 
of the partners in handling woods from those produc- 
ing regions, and their familiarity with the territory 
in which they will sell, assure their success. 





PINE INSPECTION SERVICE FOR EAST 


The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has made arrangements for establishing 
an inspection office in Chicago that will handle in- 
spections in eastern territory. John W. Stevens, one 
of the inspectors of the association, is expected in 
Chicago shortly to open the office over which he will 
have charge. The growth of pine business in territory 
east of the Mississippi River has been such that it has 
been found necessary to place an inspector nearer the 
eastern consuming markets to handle claims. 





LUMBERMAN WRITES FROM ABROAD 


BE. J. Lundin, of the D. K. Jeffris Co., has received 
an interesting letter from Mr. Jeffris, who with Mrs. 
Jeffris has been abroad several months visiting Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and within the last few weeks 
has been in Germany. His mission abroad is to nego- 
tiate the sale of several thousand portable houses, 
and the difficulty he is having is as to financial ar- 
rangements with the buyer. Conditions are not much. 
improved over war days, Mr. Jeffris writes, the Ger- 
mans still eating black bread that is almost unedible, 
and heat is so lacking that one must go to bed:to get 
warm. The value of the mark, which at par is worth 
24 cents, is down to 4 cents, and business is thoroly 
demoralized. Before returning, he will visit England 
again and it is likely that a transaction may be made 
there for several thousand portable houses, as the 
English have no trouble in making financial arrange- 
ments for large purchases of things that are needed 
there. 





NEW SALES MANAGER APPOINTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—Announcement of the ap- 
pointment of W. M. Kingsbury as assistant sales man- 
ager of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., Fullerton 
Building, was made today by C. K. McClure, treasurer 
and sales manager of that company. The appointment 
is effective tomorrow, when Mr. Kingsbury will assume: 
his new duties. 

Mr. Kingsbury is long and favorably known to the 
trade here, as well as to the sales centers of the 
North and to manufacturers in the South, and he has 
had wide experience. For a number of years he was. 
connected with the Robert Kamm Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, and later was in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness for himself, operating under the name the W. M. 
Kingsbury Lumber Co. Later he was with the Van 
Cleave Saw Mill Co., and for the last year has been 
sales manager for the Firm Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

The addition of Mr. Kingsbury to the sales force of 
the South Arkansas Lumber Co. has been made neces- 
sary by the heavy growth in its business—wholesale 
southern pine. The company has three salesmen on the 
road, in addition to many other connections, and has a 
buying office at Columbia, Miss., where three men make- 
headquarters. 
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TELLS OF HARDWOOD MARKET ABROAD 


Roy H. Jones, who went to Europe several months 
ago to investigate, On behalf of a group of Michigan 
and Wisconsin hardwood manufacturers, the pros- 
pective hardwood markets in European countries, espe- 
cially those in France and England, was in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Jones arrived on Thursday and on 
Friday he was to make a report to members of North- 
ern Hardwoods of America, an organization formed for 
export purposes under the provisions of the Webb law. 
‘ Mr. Jones is well known to Chicago and northern 
lumbermen, having been in the lumber business himself 
as well as having been connected with lumber trade 
papers. When asked about how he found the situation 
abroad he said that the first bit of admonishment he 
desired to give relative to the prospect of building up 
a market for American hardwoods is that the practice 
of sending over consignment shipments must be dis- 
continued, as they simply demoralize the market and 
the best English lumber concerns will not have any- 
thing to do with them. “If a market is to be built up 
in England, then it must be done in the English way, 
which is to sell only on contract and then thru the 
English brokers,” he said. “I am a firm believer that 
a good market is going to be established over there and 
that within three years from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of Michigan and Wisconsin hardwoods will be 
exported annually to England alone.” 


Industrial Situation Improving 


That the industrial situation in England is gradu- 
ally becoming better was the word brought back by 
Mr. Jones. He said that the railroad and coal strikes 
had been settled and that since his return the cabinet 
makers had called off their strike. Tho the strike of 
the cabinet makers was in no way a national matter, 
it had considerable effect on the hardwood lumber 
market because so much of the hardwoods imported are 
used by the cabinet makers. The development of the 
market for American hardwoods of course must come 
thru a gradual process, he said, because there are 
large volumes of Government hardwood stocks, includ- 
ing mahogany, walnut, oak, satin walnut (red gum) 
and hazel pine (sap gum) still to be disposed of and 
put to some use. 

Mr. Jones said that unless hardwoods are sold over 
there on contract it is an easy thing for a consign- 
ment shipment of 20 to 100 cars of lumber to break 
the market and demoralize it, and then the lumber is 
sold at a big loss to the shipper or the concern that 
has bought it and sent it-over. He cited an instance 
occurring last August when a consigned shipment of 
hardwood lumber sold in the Liverpool market for 9s 
a cubic foot, when if sold under contract it ought to 
have brought 10/3d, or at loss of approximately $25 a 
thousand feet. He said that more southern pine and 
Canadian lumber than Wisconsin and Michigan hard- 
woods had been sent over as consigned shipments, but 
that the injury would work that way for any wood. 
July and August are the buying periods at most Eng- 
lish markets and it is then that the lumber should be 
there. The only way to upbuild the market with Eng- 
land is by sales thru reputable brokers, who are simply 
the agents for the merchants, who in turn sell to the 
trade thruout the United Kingdom and in other mar- 
kets. 


Conditions Chaotic in France 


Tho enthusiactic over the market prospects in Eng- 
land, Mr. Jones was just the opposite when asked 
about France. France in a prospective business way 
is in a terrible plight, he said, and when buying begins 
it will be from other nations than America, because 
exchange is against us and also because France will 
buy all she can from Germany and Austria in order 
to help those countries pay their war indemnities. But 
in England the conditions are different and English- 
men are anxious to do business with American con- 





ROY H. JONES, OF NEW YORK; 
Who Investigated European Hardwood Markets 


cerns if done in their accustomed way. He said that 
one concern alone in north England could use three 
carloads of thick maple a day and that there are 
many other instances of industries that need Michigan 
and Wisconsin hardwoods—which include maple, 
birch, rock and soft elm and basswood. He said that 
at present Canadian birch was underselling Michigan 
and Wisconsin birch, but the chief reason was that the 
Canadian product had been consigned, suffering in 


price when it reached the other side. Now that he is 
back on American soil again Mr. Jones expects to live 
in New York. 





CHANGE IN WHOLESALE CONCERN 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis., one of the well known northern wholesale 
concerns, has acquired the interest of J. B. Andrews 
in the company, Mr. Andrews retiring. The company 
will continue as heretofore and its operations will be 
enlarged in a mill purchase of its own and a little 
later by the operation of another mill which is being 
built by Henry Catencamp, one of the stockholders of 
the company. The Gill-Andrews Lumber Co, 
bought the mill of the Lyndhurst Lumber Co., at Lynd- 
hurst, Wis. The mill will be enlarged and improved 
upon in other ways and sawing will be started about 
the first of the year. y 

The Chicago office at 501 Lumber Exchange will 
continue in charge of H. W. Maffett and W. H. Abbott 
and R. G. McWethy will continue to represent the com- 
pany in Milwaukee territory. The Wausau office is in 
charge of H. F. Early, and Miss Gertrude M. Helling 
has succeeded Mr. Andrews as secretary. J. A. Grefe 
is assisting Mr. Gill in the log and lumber buying, and 
E. H. McDonald, of Shawano, is in charge of the com- 
pany operations in Shawano County. The company 
in catering to the factory trade of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan and Iowa specializes in stock from Shawano 
County, Wisconsin, which is noted for its quality of 
hardwoods and hemlock. 





Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 





HINES FORECASTS HIGHER RATES 


Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, who 
was in Chicago this week attending a conference of 
railroad executives, declared that it was improbable 
that Congress would enact permanent railroad legisla- 
tion before Jan. 1, and he predicted higher freight 
rates upon the return of the railroads to their right- 
ful owners. The result, he said, would be the restora- 
tion of the lines to their private ownership under a 





WALKER D. HINES, OF WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Director General of Railroads 


temporary act, which would necessitate an application 
for increased rates before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He said he believed the public would 
resist vigorously the application for higher rail rates. 
“It is to be expected,” Mr. Hines said, ‘‘that keen 
competition will result when Government operation 
ends. Some of the lines feel that they have been dis- 
criminated against during Federal control and will 
make strenuous efforts to regain ground. I wish to 
urge upon all officials the necessity for cautiousness. 
“The contracts between the Government and the 
railroads relating to the return of the properties will 
be strictly carried out. The lines will be returned in 
as good condition as they were when the Government 


took them. 
Car Shortage Cited 


“Tt has been difficult in the last two years to get 
cars and materials, and it has been necessary to turn 
whatever equipment became necessary to our military 
needs. No doubt the public has been inconvenienced, 
and now that the emergency has passed the adminis- 
tration has been criticized for errors, both fancied and 
real, and with only partial consideration of the stress 
under which it was obliged to act. 

“A reflection of that criticism will be seen when the 
lines have been surrendered. The public will expect 
a great deal from the owners, and the latter will find 
conditions not materially different from those the 
Government has been obliged to combat. 

“For example, the public will look to the roads to 
effect economies of operation and thus to meet addi- 
tional operating expenses rather than thru an increase 
in rates. And like in the old days—unless Congress 
enacts permanent legislation before the first of the 
year, which does not now appear likely—the rate con- 
troversies will have to be carried before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.’ 

Mr. Hines’ mission to Chicago was to talk over 
with the executives of the railroads the problems of 
returning the railroads to private ownership. One of 
the matters thoroly discussed was the proposal to 
eliminate the universal waybill which was originated 
during the war. Several of the regional directors 
maintained that the universal waybill would be un- 


practical when the roads were again under private 
ownership, while others thought differently. It is 
likely that the old system of waybills will be restored. 
Mr. Hines declined to discuss either the Esch or Cum- 
mins bill. 


STRUCTURAL EXPERT FOR NATIONAL 


A new member of the structural engineering staff 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
L. P. Keith, who has had a thoro experience in en- 
gineering lines having to do with heavy timber con- 








L. P. KEITH, CHICAGO ; 


Structural Engineering Department of National Asso- 
ciation 


struction. Mr. Keith was one of the American sol- 
diers stationed on the Archangel front in Russia and 
only recently recovered from a wound received there. 
He has been back in ‘Chicago several months and his 
recovery permitted him to take up his chosen line 
again. Before going into the service Mr. Keith was 
with Henry L. Newhouse, Chicago architect, and previ- 
ous to that was with the Oliver Iron Mining Co., of 
Duluth, Minn., having charge of heavy timber construc- 
tion work, and later with the W. E. Wood Construction 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., designing industrial buildings. 
Since graduating from the University of Illinois he 
has specialized in heavy timber construction designing. 
As an aid to C. BE. Paul, head of the structural en- 
gineering department of the National, he will undoubt- 
edly make that organization a valuable expert. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from RB. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,317,182. Sawing carriage. Perley J. Hill, Chat- 
ham, N. Y. 


1,317,159. Dowel wedging machine. 
Evans, Weed, Calif. 


Charles 3B. 


1,317,334. Built up wooden girder. Walter G. Tar- 
rant, Byfleet, England. 

1,317,504. Log piler and clearing machine, Ephraim 
J. Keith, Sikeston, Mo. 

1,317,662. Log loading device. Reginald H. Foster, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

1,317,807. Saw set. Thoren I. Moren, Beloit, Wis. 

1,317,873. Saw tooth gage. Ray Hagadone, Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho. 

1,317,902. Saw straightening anvil. Thomas Webb, 
Vancouver, B. C 

1,318,324. Sawing machine. John J. Keon, St. 

uis, Mich. 


1,318,481. Handle for cross cut saws. Frank W. 
Cyphert, Curlville, Pa. 

1,318,523. Art of protecting and fireproofing wood 
and other materials. Arthur Arent, Badger, and 
Rudolph A. Kuever, Iowa City, lowa, assignors to Aren- 
tox Co., Chicago, Ill 

1,818,524. Art of protecting and Lo spr yg | mate- 
rials. Arthur Arent, Badger, and Rudolph A. Kuever, 
Iowa City, Iowa, assignors to Arentox Co., Chicago, IIl. 

1,318,565. Dust blowing attacnment for hand saws. 
James P. Johnson, Savannah, 

1,318,594. Compass saw brace. Clyde M. Reed, 
Akron, Ohio. 

1,318,659. Saw cutting and setting device. Albert 
H. Garrison, Kirkland, Wash. 


1,318,794. Lumber drier. Aaron 8. Nichols, New 
York, Wake 

1,318,851. Shifting mechanism for board joining 
machines. Glenn H. Dickerson and De Forest Hamil- 


ton, Grand Rapids, Mich., assignors to the Dickerson 
Glue Jointer Co., same place. 
1,319,046. Woodworking machine. 
drey, Fitchburg, Mass. 
1,319,179. Saw gage. Vernon Royle, Paterson, N. J. 
1,319,272. Ange cutting machine. John,B. De 
Mars, Portland; Ore. 
1,319,531. Apparatus for impregnating wood. John 
H. Parsons, Wilmington, Del. 


Henry B. Cow- 
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Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 









Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 










Specializing in 


TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


: Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 



















Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 





















ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 
a ak 
High Grade 


Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today 
and you'll find them ready to pay 
the price vyhen you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring, 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much 
inferior—due to our methods of manufacture. 
Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 








We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 























BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. , 


a 








“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


SAWwED WOM sawen \ 
TONGUED AND GROOYED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 








Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
; machinery used in its manufaeture and careful grading. 
id IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
: plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship _floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas . 






























(Continued from Page 77.) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 17.—Edward Barber, of the Howard & Barber 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, and president of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, sailed last Saturday 
from New York on the steamship Baltic for Liverpool. 
Mr. Barber formerly lived in England and will take 
the opportunity to see members of his family, also 
giving attention to the lumber trade situation there. 
He is expected to return in time for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
which will take place Jan. 28 and 29, 1920, in New 
York, 

“Lumber” was the subject discussed in an address 
delivered before the Builders’ Exchange last Wednes- 
day by H. W. Herlong, of Live Oak, Fla. Mr. Herlong, 
who is a large producer of lumber, was a guest of the 
exchange at the weekly meeting. He talked of lumber 
from the standpoint of production and showed the costs 
of today as compared with prewar quotations. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 16.—The October, 1919, building record of Los 
Angeles passed the four million mark, the exact total 
valuation of permits for buildings issued during the 
month being $4,125,696, with a total of 1,572 permits. 

The market in and around Los Angeles remains in 
an unsettled state but is getting on to a firmer base, 
owing in part to production of the mills which have 
started to catch up on their orders. The lull caused 
by some of the buyers staying out of the market be- 
cause of the instability of prices helped curb the de- 
mand it seemed for a time the mills would be unable 
to stop. The car situation, altho very bad now com- 
pared to what it should be, is being relieved somewhat 
by a new distribution system and should be back 
to normal soon, altho last month the mills were some 
7,500 cars in arrears of their orders. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Nov. 17.—Stocks of hardwoods in Ontario are un- 
usually small for this time of year, due to the rela- 
tively small cut of 1918-1919 and the heavy inroads 
on the dry lumber that was available. One lumberman 
declared that, judging by the experience of his own 
firm, the amount of dry lumber on hand now is not 
more than one-third of the quantity that was in stock 
on March 1 last. A heavy export demand by American 
consumers in addition to the domestic trade has de- 
pleted stocks rapidly. No remedy is seen for the 
situation and the industries that are large users of 
lumber can not escape from experiencing a shortage 
during the coming months, 

The automobile industry has been one of the heaviest 
buyers of eastern hardwoods. Practically all the large 
manufacturers of cars in the United States bought 
heavily from Canadian lumber merchants. The usual 
sources of supply were cut off last season and the con- 
sequence was that a large volume of orders was given 
to Canadian lumber merchants. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 18.—A strong demand for nearly all kinds of 
lumber continues thruout Ontario. Two factors chiefly 
responsible for the present situation are the great 
necessity for houses in the cities and towns, which 
demand can not be entirely filled for several years, 
and the fact that the farmers of Ontario have been 
making money during the last few years and the 
spending fever seems to be reaching them. Every 
wholesaler is discussing the shortage of stocks. It 
has begun to affect them all and they are wondering 
how they will be able to pull thru until next year’s 
cut arrives on the market. Even the firms with the 
largest resources are reporting much difficulty from 
this source. 

All lines of hardwood are in short supply, but more 
especially maple, elm, birch and ash. Prices are all 
very firm. In fact, higher prices are being discussed 
all the time and the expectation is that they can not 
do anything but increase regularly as the season ad- 
vances. 

C. W. Wilkinson, vice president of the Union Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, is in London, England, on a com- 
bined business and pleasure visit. He will spend his 
time about equally between England, France and 
Belgium and expects to be back in Toronto about the 
middle of December. 

F. H. Pont, of the firm of William Pont, lumber mer- 
chants, Zaandam, Holland, passed thru Toronto re- 
cently after a visit to some of the timber districts 
of Canada. The William Pont concern formerly had 
large timber interests in Russia and is considering 
the advisability of securing Canadian timber connec- 
tions and entering the business here, if conditions in 
Russia do not improve soon, 

John McLellan has purchased the planing mill and 
property at Harriston, Ont., formerly belonging to the 
estate of the late George Gray. He intends to operate 
the plant. 

The Seaman Kent Co., Toronto, has purchased the 
large factory of the West Lorne Wagon Works at West 
Lorne, Ont., and will use it for the production of oak 
flooring. The company now controls the output of five 
plants. 

Beniah Bowman, of Manitoulin Island, Ont., who 
was elected as a supporter of the United Farmers of 
Ontario, has been appointed Minister of Lands, Forests 
and Mines in the new Farmers’ cabinet and will suc- 
ceed the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson. 

A new and larger plant will be erected by the Mc- 
Gibbon Lumber Co. at Penetanguishene, Ont., to take 
the place of the one which it recently lost by fire. The 
loss is now stated to have been $30,000, which was 
fairly well covered by insurance. 

Local branch No. 6 of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annual meeting for 


\ 


the election of officers and other business about the 
middle of December. 

Carl Sorensen & Co., of Port Arthur, Ont., will 
erect a sawmill in the vicinity of Fort Frances, Ont., 
for sawing logs which it is operating upon in that 
district. 

Ninety-three Ontario municipalities have come in 
under the Ontario Housing Act. ‘J. A. Ellis, director 
of the Ontario housing commission, states that next 
year these muncipalities will be erecting 4,000 houses 
at least. 

George D. Jackson, of the Little Current Lumber 
Co., Little Current, Ont., whose mills and timber have 
been sold to the C. Beck Manufacturing Co., of 
Penetanguishene, Ont., will in future devote all of his 
attention to the Little Current Lumber Co.’s interests 
at Bay City, Mich. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 17.—Weather conditions have been against the 
building trades in western Canada during the last week 
owing to severe blizzards making the country roads 
impassable, 

Altho timber cutting prospects for this winter are 
much better in the Canadian forests, H. Deneen, local 
manager of the Rainy River Lumber Co., predicts much 
higher prices for lumber next year than ever before. 
Next year’s supply of lumber production depends 
largely on the winter’s cutting and present prospects 
are that it will be heavy. 

The farmers of Kelwood are setting up portable saw- 
mills in the Riding Mountains and expect to effect a 
considerable saving by taking out their own lumber 
this winter. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 18.—The Pas Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated at Winnipeg, Can., has pur- 
chased the timber limits of the Finger Lumber Co. and 
all of its equipment. The sale includes 324 miles of 
timber limits in the Pas district, one of the largest 
sawmills in that section, plants and logging equipment. 
The new company was formed by C, J. and D. N. Win- 
ton, and Alvin Robinson, all of Minneapolis. 








HovuGuHTON, MICH., Nov. 17.—The Eddy Lumber Co.’s 
interests in this section have been transferred to W. T. 
Culver, of the Stearns-Culver Lumber Co. The Culver 
interests have also purchased from the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co. 36,000 acres of timber land east of the town 
of Lake Linden. 





RHINELANDER, WIS., Nov. 17.—The Robbins Lumber 
Co. has purchased a large tract of timber land near 
Hiles in Forest County from the Louis Auer estate, 
of Milwaukee. The tract was turned over to the newly 
organized Thunder Lake Lumber Co., which a short 
time ago bought the interests of the Robbins Lumber 
Co. 


ANTIGO., W1s., Nov. 18.—The T. D. Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased twenty-five forties of timber land 
in sections 22, 24 and 28, of township 34 north, being 
the upper half of the town of Ainsworth. The tract 
is practically virgin timber, mostly hardwood. The 
company has established camps at Kampster, Elcho 
and Pickerel Lake. 





Any thrift campaigns on in your town? 





COAST POINTS ASK BLANKET RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—The Cameron-Hogg 
Lumber Co. and various other lumber shippers have 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the director general of railroads and 
a long list of carriers, urging the establishment of 
Coast group rates from points in Oregon located on 
the Portland Railway, Light & Power Co.’s line and the 
Willamette Valley Southern Railway. The points in- 
volved are Oregon City, Beaver Creek, Mt. Angel, 
Eagle Creek, Deep Creek, Bull Run, Estacada, Boring, 
Buckner Spur, Mulino and Cazadero. 

All of these points, the complaint states, are with- 
in Coast group territory but do not enjoy the blanket 
rates which have been in effect for years. The com- 
mission is asked to establish rates from the points in 
question to interstate destinations not in excess of the 
Coast group rates and to order the payment of repa- 
ration on former shipments. 


SEEK EQUITABLE EXPORT RATES 


ORANGE, TEX., Nov, 17.—Traffic Manager L’Hom- 
medieu of the Chamber of Commerce is preparing an 
extensive lot of data which he will take with him 
to Chicago to present before the Western Freight 
Traffic Committee at a hearing in that city on Nov. 
25. He and traffic men from Beaumont, Houston and 
Port Arthur will attempt to secure a favorable ruling 
from the committee on the claims of these ports for 
equal and equitable treatment in the matter of export 
rates. A favorable decision would mean that Orange, 
Port Arthur, Beaumont and Houston would get the 
same rates as now enjoyed by Galveston. These rates 
are essential if these ports are to continue their 
growth. 

The commodities on which these favorable rates are 
asked include sugar from Sugarland, salt from Grand 
Saline, car wheels, axles and trucks from Houston, 
and sulphur from Gulf Hill and Freeport, all of which 
commodities enter with lumber into the mixed cargoes 
sent to Mexican and West Indian and South American 
ports from this section. 








THE United States imported rubber to the 
amount of 4,000,000 pounds during the fiscal year 
ending June 30. The average cost was 40 cents 
a pound, said to be the lowest since 1890. Have 
you noticed any reduction in the cost of tires? 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 





ELMER E. EVANS, lumber salesman employed 
by Tom A. Moore, of Chicago, as city salesman and 
at times on the road for Pacific Coast lumber prod- 
ucts, died suddenly at the Brevoort Hotel, in Chi- 
—_. while making a call on Mr. Moore. He was 
using the telephone when stricken with heart 
disease, death following immediately. Mr. Evans 
was well and favorably known in the lumber trade, 
having been engaged with a number of well known 
concerns. He was born at Waterloo, Iowa, in 1873, 
and graduated at the Waterloo East Side High 
School. He started his lumber career immediately 
after leaving school, entering the employ of the 
Warren Brown Lumber Co., of Waterloo. For a few 
years he was engaged in the commission lumber 
business in Kansas City, Mo., and had been employed 
at various times by the American Lumber Co., of 
Albuquerque, N. M., the Freeman L. Smith Lumber 
Co., of Millville, Ark., the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Chicago, and the E. A. Engler Lumber Co., 
of Chicago. Ten years ago he married Miss Isabel 
McDonald, of Trinidad, Colo., who survives him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans had been living at the Hayes 
Hotel, 6345 University Avenue, Chicago. The re- 
mains were taken to Waterloo, Iowa, where funeral 
and burial took place. 





JOHN H. McGRAW, retired, who was formerly 
senior member of the McGraw & Scott Lumber Co., 
predecessor of the present Scott Lumber Co., of 
Bridgeport, Ohio, died at his home in Bellaire, Ohio, 
aged 95, following a stroke of paralysis. He was 
born in Ireland and came to this country when a 
boy. Three daughters and a son survive. 





LOUIS H. MARCHAL, former building contractor, 
but for twenty years superintendent of the Ken- 
tucky Lumber & Millwork Co., Louisville, Ky., was 
killed by the accidental discharge of his shot gun. 
Mr. Marchal was 62 years old. 


MRS. F. L. NASH, wife of the secretary of the 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia, died at the 
General Hospital in Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 14. Mr. 
Nash suffered a double bereavement, as a tele- 
gram arrived a few days later announcing the 
death of his mother in Hudson, Wis. 


CAPTAIN P. S. MURCHISON, one of the well 
known retired skippers of the Pacific Coast, died 
at Aberdeen, last week at the age of 52. Capt. 
Murchison had been assistant manager of the 
Grays Harbor Stevedore Co, for the last five years. 
Prior to his retirement from the sea he had been in 
command of a number of lumber schooners, the 
last one being the John C. Meyer. He was a native 
of Prince Edward Island, and leaves a widow and 
several grown sons and daughters. 





EDWARD H. ZIMMERMAN, one of the best 
known old time lumber salesmen in the Minne- 
apolis territory, died Nov. 14 at the Northwestern 
Hospital in that city, of heart failure. Mr. Zimmer- 
man was 52 years old and leaves a wife and two 
children. For a number of years he has been con- 


nected with the sales department of the Brooks 
Bros. Lumber Co., but about 18 years ago went 
into business for himself, handling the -—— of 
various west coast mills and building up a line of 
yellow pine, hemlock and other lumber. He was 
a keen judge of the lumber market and was highly 
esteemed by his fellow salesmen. He took an ac- 
tive interest in affairs of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association, serv- 
ing on its executive committee and its flower com- 
mittee for years. 





ADOLPH MAYNE, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Bolz Cooperage Corporation, of St. Louis, 
Mo., died Nov. 13 as the result of poisoning from 
the accidental use of carbolic acid which he had 
mistaken for a liquid preparation for cleansing 
teeth. Mr. Mayne practiced law before engaging in 
the cooperage business. He was 35 years old and is 
survived by a widow and two children. 





WILLIAM TURNBULL, formerly a well known 
lumbermen of Huntsville, Ont., died recently after 
several months’ illness. He had been a partner in 
the firm of Heath, Tait & Turnbull, lumber opera- 
tors, and was subsequently secretary of the Hunts- 
ville Lumber Co., of Huntsville, Ont. 





MRS. CECELIA ELIAS, mother of A. J. Elias 
and Gabriel Elias, well known lumbermen of Buffalo, 
N. Y., died at her home in that city on Nov. 16, after 
suffering a stroke of paralysis several weeks ago. 
She was 83 years old and was the widow of Jacob 
Elias, who died in 1890. He was engaged in the 
lumber and coal business at Cameron, Pa. Be- 
sides her two sons, she leaves two married daugh- 
ters. 





HENRY MARSHALL McLACHLIN, formerly in 
the lumber business at Paola, Kansas, died at his 
home in that city, Nov. 9. Mr. McLachlin was born 
in New York State, but had lived in Kansas for 62 
years, engaging in various enterprises, among them 
the Little Bay Lumber Co. which he operated until 
1904, when he retired from active business. He 
leaves a widow and five children. A son, A. F. 
McLachlin, is head of the Paola Lumber & Coal 
Co., which his father established years ago. 


—_———W!oOr> 


There is reported to be a wood famine in Russia 
which is growing more and more serious, Advices 
from Finland state that Russia at present is in the 
greatest need for sawn wood for its own consumption, 
and predictions are that after the lumber industry 
in that country finally has been reéstablished it will 
still be some time before it can send any of its 
products away. It will have to have every stick it 
can manufacture for some time to repair and rebuild 
its cities and factories, which have suffered immeasura- 
bly during the prevailing time of troubles, both as a re- 
sult of military operations and from deterioration. 





WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 15 














Lumber Shingles 
BM So ccmae nv ee eevews 43,781,000 7,004,000 
BEE Se.cearwwkeceens ces 31,602,000 3,288,000 
BUMCTOARO on oo 6.060 12,079,000 3,705,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 15 
umber Shingles 
BEER occ Uao et ewed eee om 1,726,309,000 235,391,000 
WUE ivk Oechecevenoas 2,092,336,000 258,593,000 
DGCVEASE .cccccacs 866,027,000 23,202,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 15 
Lumber Shingles 
BO kcacccokvincrmeracne eeaig 18,809,000 6,027,000 
1 ER rr ree ee 16,412,000 2,339,000 
EMCTCAHE ..cccccece 2,397,000 3,686,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN 1 Nov. 15 
umber Shingles 
Co RRS ren ei 750,028,000 179,675,000 
TU Grerseccccers cane 966,023,000 147,382,000 
BHOMIGEE: 6 +.0¢.0.00s00. ceeenneeas 32,293,000 
RGUOEED dice e ene 215,.955.000 =—=s_ a cc ccccece 
Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ended Nov. 19 were as follows: 


CLAss No. Value 
UWRGer BB,0G0 voce vcccccesscccns 2 $ 900 
1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 23 74,000 
5,000 and under 10,000..... 18 116,400 
10,000 and under 25,000..... 22 836,500 
25,000 and under 50.000..... 6 203.000 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 9 425,500 
100,000 and OVeP.....cccccecies 10 2,620,000 
i, SEE Se eT 90 $ 3,776,300 
Average valuation for week...... ae 41,959 
Totals previous week............ 115 5,699,900 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 49,564 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 25 410,000 


Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 19, 1919.... 6,790 88,816,750 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,895 32,291,637 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Distributers are enjoying a 
good trade and expect that buying will keep up 
evenly for several weeks, with dealers placing or- 


ders for spring requirements. Prices remain strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 17.—New lists being is- 
sued this week by some of the large manufacturers 
are for the purpose of lining up northern pine prices 
with those of western lumber, it is explained. They 
had been anticipated for weeks by premium prices 
on much of the higher grade stock. On other items 
the increases are new, but are made to bring the 
market up somewhere near the prices of competing 
woods. Some concerns have not advanced their 
prices at all, and the market shows a wide varia- 
tion. The advances made average between $2 and 
$3, and run all the way from 50 cents a thousand up 
to $8, which is the raise on some items in the line 
of C select and better. Low grade boards are ad- 
vanced $1 and Nos. 1 and 2 boards and dimension 
from $2 to $3, shop grades going all the way from 
$2 to $8. Demand for northern pine stock of better 
grades is strong and manufacturers are forced to 
reject or modify many orders, taking the most de- 
sirable, and accommodating old customers where 
they can. , 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—While wholesalers are 
more optimistic, the buying power diminished some- 
what during the week. Prices hold well and stocks in 
yards continue to be poorly assorted. Factory trade 
is good but the backwardness in the building situa- 
tion accounts for buyers holding off with their 
orders until the last moment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The white pine market 
is strong and trade is fairly satisfactory, tho labor 
troubles interfere to some extent with buying in 
large quantities. The yards here are not carrying 
quite as large stocks as they would like to have 
and are disappointed in their efforts to get in more 
lumber. What stock the mills have is small. There 
is not much expectation of price reductions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 17.—There is 
plenty of business for the dealer who is in a posi- 
tion to fill orders readily. Some of the yards are 
not so fortunate as others in having a fair assort- 
ment, but supplies that are scheduled to come down 
the lakes before the close of navigation next month 
are expected to place them in a position to cater to 
a good demand. Common and better grades are 
being brought forward to replenish these items, 
which are lower thar box and lower grades. Prices 
hold firmly to the list adopted in October. 





HARDWOODS 





Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Highest Quality 
Standard des 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
A MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory’ 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 
All Grades and Thicknesses = 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


pie NMAC MN INCA RC 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. | Lumber 


=, cticacd “"*" " DOPLAR 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 








S.E.MORETON, Pres. M.J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R.D. MORETON, V-Pres 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products 

of Superior Workmanship 
Tip, Butt 

or Length 
with or 
without Bark 
You Will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 





[Seri 














Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 
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C. H. Moore, Pres. F. G Lock, Vice-Pres.  G. W. Law, Sec. and Treas- 





Calcasieu yarzsex. Lumber | 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 
























LT [UMBER COMPANY 


Oe RUSTON, LA, 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
Mills at 


Office, 
GANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











YELLOW PINE onc car) 
Mandeater barber Co, Yard: Stock 








Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building) 
CALCASIEU 


Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd, WESTLAKE. . 











EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—From a price stand- 
point the market is firm, but there is very little snap 
to the demand. Stocks have been more freely offered. 
There is some discussion as to how far the firm- 
ness can continue with so little immediate building 
in sight. Retailers agree that if all hold off until 
spring there will be many disappointments because 
of inability to obtain stock. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—Base dimension remains 
firm at $55. There was a little improvement in de- 
mand last week for house frames. There is more 
confidence now in the random market, demand be- 
ing a little improved and the tone more steady. 
Narrow sells'‘generally at $45, tho there are sales 
at $46, Maine stock. Some short Provincial is of- 
fered below $45. The board market continues very 
dull. Purchases are generally small. Random 
spruce boards sell at $41 and $42, sometimes $43; 
matched spruce is quite dull, selling generally at 


$46. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—There is no change in the 
white cedar post and pole trade, business with each 
being very quiet. It is very difficult to place orders 
for white cedar shingles, as they are scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 17.—Producers and 
wholesalers of white cedar report an unusual situa- 
tion in the market for this time of year. Normally 
there is practically no wholesale trade at this time 
and attention is concentrated on winter logging. 
But the shortage of desirable post and pole stock 
has led buyers to come into the market thus early 
to place requisitions for early spring needs. Con- 
siderable business has been taken on, even tho the 
ground here is frozen and outdoor construction is 
suspended. Heavy snow in the north woods came 
before the freeze, and this has put the swamps and 
roads in very bad condition for early logging. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—It is difficult to tell about a 
hardwood market, because what is written now is 
ancient history a few days later, the market is 
traveling at such a fast pace. Hardwood lumbermen 
find it so troublesome to keep in line with prices 


that on many items a variance of from $10 to $15. 


is quoted, some being able to get the top price 
while others, not so well informed, take lower. On 
the better grades of some of the hardwoods it is 
simply a question of whether the consumer needs 
the stock, and if he does he pays the price. The 
consumer does little shopping around, as when he 
finds a distributer or mill that has the stock he 
needs he acts quickly. Some of the hardwoods in 
firsts and seconds and common have advanced $10 
within the last few days. Low grades, which a 
month ago did not fare very well, are recovering 
and are much more in demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 17.—The short supplies 
of northern hardwoods now available are being 
combed very carefully to meet the wants of factory 
buyers, who report an outlook for unusual activity 
this winter. The sash and door industry is par- 
ticularly active and much birch and oak for flooring 
and interior finish will be needed. Prices have been 
soaring steadily but the high rates do not seem to 
deter the building trade. Supplies of southern 
hardwoods are coming in a little better now, but 
prices are considered ‘‘scandalous.”’ 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—Buyers are constantly 
searching the market to keep supplies of hardwoods 
ahead, especially the factories. Price is no object 
if stock can be had, with a reasonable probability 
of getting it shipped. The tendency of prices is to 
stiffen. Gum is gaining strength every day, es- 
pecially No. 2. Walnut has soared almost out of 
sight. Box makers are busy in the market and 
prices on box material have stiffened greatly. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—The market for all kinds. 


of hardwoods seems much stronger, based largely 
on a shortage of production, altho there has been 
an increased demand within the last few weeks due 
to an awakening to the fact that there will be a 
shortage. Reports from the South are of sunshine 
and better weather generally, but it is too late now 
to permit of any extensive logging. Elm and maple 
have been especially strong items, due to the re- 
quirements of automobile body manufacturers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 18.—Production of hard- 
woods has been much decreased thru the effects of 
unfavorable weather and labor conditions, and 
stocks, which already have been reduced below 
normal by the persistent demand, promise to be more 
seriously impaired before the end of the year. 
During the last week there has been a heavy run on 
quartered oaks, plain white oak, ash, hickory, poplar 
and gum, and with plenty of further new business 
offered, which manufacturers find it increasingly 
difficult to take care of. Vehicle builders buy in 
larger quantities than at almost any other time this 
year, not merely to fill old contracts but also to 
cover prospective needs, based on inquiries in hand 
and late bookings. Furniture woods also are more 
active. Building material, both of the heavy con- 
struction kind and for interior finish, has a ready 
market. Prices have held very strong, without a 
recession anywhere in the dist, and with several 
advances on actual sales of plain white oak, the 


thicker stocks of selects and No. 1 common and all 
thicknesses of sound wormy being $5 higher. Sales 
have been-made this week at the following prices, 
f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Quanreaep WHITE 


AK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
| See ++ $245 $260 $260 $275 
ree 205 220 220 230 
No. 1 common ... 160 170 170 180 
No.2 common... 85 90 90 95 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
| Sees pees. ee 205 205 ‘ 
No. 1 common ... 130 140 140 ene 
No.2 common... 70 75 15 ee 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rap 
OaK— 
MME cgi es's 0.60508 130 135 135 140 
eer 110 120 120 125 
No. 1 common ... 85 95 95 100 
No. 2 common... 55 60 60 62 
No. 3 common... 82 35 35 38 
Sound wormy ... 65 70 70 75 
PoPLAR— 
LO Py eee 125 130 130 132 
Saps and selects.. 100 105 105 110 
No.1 common... 75 80 80 85 
No. 2 common... 50 55 55 58 
No. 3 common... 40 42 42 45 
Panel and No. 1, 
20 NOS 6 008% 170 
Box Boards, 13” 
BORE ce sinvee-or0xe 40 
Bass woop— ' 
Se Connor 95 100 100 105 
No.1 common... 70 15 75 80 
No.3 common... 45 48 48 50 
CHESTNUT— 
SAN Or aor 100 105 105 108 
No.1 common... 75 78 78 80 
No. 3 common... 30 32 32 34 
- Sound wormy ... 50 52 52 53 
sH— 
Seer 130 150 160 170 
No.1 common... 80 90 95 100 
No.2 common... 45 50 55 60 
WaALNuUT— 
cere ae 200 210 215 225 
No. 1 common ... 100 110 115 125 
No. 2common... 45 50 60 65 
No.3 common ... 30 ae es mace 
MAPLE— 
UR pxio.ok <6 ence Se 85 90 95 100 
No.1 common... 65 70 75 80 
No. 2common.... 45 50 55 60 
Hickory— 
BE ira oars tate ee * 120 125 
No, 1 common... ... cist 95 100 


No. 2 common... ... —_ 60 65 
Birch—4/4—F AS $95, No. 1 com, $75, No. 2 com. $50. 
BEEcH—4/4—FAS $70, No. 1 com. $55, No. 2 com. $35. 





Alexandria, La., Nov. 18.—Prices of upper grades 
of hardwoods have advanced an average of $5 dur- 
ing the last two weeks. As stocks continue to be- 
come scarcer there is no prospect of lower quota- 
tions for some time to come. Wholesalers are scour- 
ing the country, buying everything that is saleable. 
The car situation is almost intolerable, as an order 
for five empties a day will bring one a week, and 
yet indications are that the shortage is getting 
more acute. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—While the general 
lumber market has lost some of its snap, hard- 
wood producers have no difficulty whatever in sell- 
ing their stocks. Wholesalers also find as much 
trouble as ever in getting proper mill attention to 
their inquiries and prices all along the line hold 
decidedly strong. There is a renewal of export in- 
quiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Hardwood demand is 
active, with prices everywhere strong. Numerous 
predictions are made of advances in a short time, 
based upon the known lack of lumber at the mills 
and the high cost of production. The local stocks 
are in good assortment. Prices have not been ad- 
vanced to the extent they have at many of the 
mills. Most kinds of hardwoods are much in de- 
mand. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—Demand continues sur- 
prisingly good with virtually all manufacturing 
consumers and the market is very firm, the prices 
prevailing constituting no obstacle to trade. Recent 
advances are well maintained. Oak, both quartered 
and plain, continues in very good demand; gum is 
selling well here, and maple has advanced with an 
improved demand. Prices current are, inch: Oak, 
quartered, $230 to $235; plain, $130 to $135; poplar, 
$125 to $130; maple, $80 to $85; birch, red, $100 to 
$110; sap, $90 to $100; gum, $125 to $130; basswood, 
$85 to $88. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17.—The inquiry seems to be 
as active as before, with the mills not in shape to 
take on much more business, and with the range of 
prices firm. On the general run of hardwoods there 
have been no further advances. Maple flooring is 
still virtually out of the market. Oak is also scarce. 
The foreign movement shows signs of contraction. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—There is a good market for 
hemlock, and better in the last few days than it 
was because the wood moves along in sympathy 
with southern pine and fir. It looks as if the mills 
and distributers would not have much worry about 
demand equaling supply for months to come, their 
chief worry being whether there will be cars to 
ship out the stock. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Stocks at mill points 
are low and, while business in many respects is 
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restricted, as long as open weather continues 
there will be enough business to take care of the 
average yard assortment. Retailers have been pur- 
chasing very cautiously, going into the winter with 
much below normal stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The advances in other 
woods affects hemlock. The available stocks are so 
small that it is in a strong position. Not much 
stock has been brought in here from the West 
lately. The building business remains in about 
the same active state as for a good many weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Heavy build- 
ing is providing an active demand for supplies. 
Weather has been most favorable for building and 
dealers expect an active call for stock until cold 
weather puts a stop to new operations. Supplies 
are not heavy and, unless stock comes forward by 
vessel in larger quantities than at present, whole- 
salers are somewhat doubtful about being able to 
meet requirements for the balance of the season. 
A building boom is looked for in the spring and 
the yards and manufacturers plan to be in a posi- 
tion to meet the requirements of the trade at that 
time. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—Hemlock boards are very 
dull. Eastern clipped, 10 to 16 foot, sell at $43, 
sometimes at $42, rarely at $44. Random hemlock 
boards go at $40. For hemlock dimension there 
has been a somewhat improved inquiry and result- 
ing business from country districts has resulted in 
the marking up of base prices from $45 to $50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 18.—Building activities con- 
tinue to make heavy demands upon hemlock dis- 
tributers, and they find their stocks disappearing 
faster than they can be replenished. Demand is 
for immediate needs, and little consideration has 
been given so far to requirements for next season, 
except by the producers, who are pushing woods 
and mill activities to the utmost before winter cur- 
tails operations. Prices are strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Fir has been on another ram- 
page lately and more buying has taken place in the 
last few days than in a long while. Prices have 
advanced considerably and local distributers are of- 
fered all the business they can possibly place with 
the mills, and then some. Heavy buying has started 
earlier than usual, indicating that retailers and 
others want to cover their spring requirements 
early. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 15.—As the week closes 
buyers appear to be marking time, with inventory 
period close at hand. The fir market is firm and 
higher. Ten days ago the mills were willing to 
take $45 for drop siding; it is now up $7 to $52. 
Dimension has recorded an advance of $3 to $4 and 
the mills ask and are getting $10 over list. The 
market is about where it was in July. Logs are 
tight. Labor is steady, considering the tense at- 
mosphere everywhere on account of the Centralia 
affair on Armistice Day. Every forecast points 
to 1920 as a “humdinger.” 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 15.—Business is picking up 
rapidly and dealers advise the trade to place 
orders early to avoid the rush that it is said is sure 
to come in the spring. A large volume of business 
was placed this week, and it is expected that soon 
after the first of the year the railroads will enter 
the market for large requirements of fir. Prices are 
stiffening on all lines. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 15.—Orders and inquiries 
have been pouring in during the last week and a 
runaway market has developed with prices moving 
steadily upward. Tho the district is still tied up 
by the car shortage the mills are receiving more 
orders for future delivery than they can handle and 
many have stopped booking orders for the present. 
Manufacturers can see no prospect of a falling off 
before next summer, as enough business is now 
booked to keep the mills busy all winter. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—A number of bargain 
hunters have picked up a good many carloads of 
lumber here. This business, in addition to a heavy 





regular demand, started off December in fine shape. 
Flooring has been in good demand, prices quoted 
here being generally considered low, tho there is not 
so much uniformity in quotations, which range from 
$53 up. Prices show a tendency to advance. Boards 
and dimension have been advanced $1 in the last 
week. Prices on uppers are steady, but likely to 
advance. What few transits come out now move 


readily. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—No changes are taking place 
in the western pine trade; very little lumber is be- 
ing sold for distribution into this territory, as mills 
are not in any mood to accept orders. 


Spokane, Wash., Nov. 15.—Indications continue to 
point toward higher lumber prices,in. the future. 
The market here continued strong all week and 
there is not nearly enough stock in the district to 
supply the orders that have been coming in to the 
mills. Inquiries are received from all sections of 
the country and the outlook is good. The logging 
camps are expected to be operating again minus 
the disturbing I. W. W. element and the lumbermen 
hope to get out a good number of logs for next 
year’s run. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—Western pine items 
are reported to be considerably scarcer now and 
agents say that it is quite difficult to get factory 
stock and almost impossible to find selects. Other 
items are not at all plentiful and prices are very 
stiff. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The trade in California 
pines is active and where transit cars are started 
they are picked up as soon as they are available. 
Wholesalers are getting all the orders they can 
handle and their only complaint is that the mills 
have such small supplies to offer. Prices are 
strong. 


19.—Demand for western 
white pine is fair and the recent advances are rigid- 
ly maintained. No reductions are looked for by 
dealers here. Prices current are: Uppers, 4/4 to 
8/4, $145; 2% to 3-inch, $165; 4-inch, $175; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $135; 2% to 3-inch, $150; fine common, 
4/4, $105; 5/4 to 8/4, $115; barn boards, No. 2, 6-8 
inch, $64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $70. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—There is not much activity in 
the redwood business locally, because mills are not 
in a position to accept many orders from here. 
Prices are strong. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—Inquiry for redwood 
shows a big market if the supplies only could be 
had. The mills represented here, however, have 
little desirable stock to offer and are still out of 
the market on a good many items while trying to 
catch up with orders. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—It is a long while 
since so few transit cars were offered. This re- 
sults in an increase in inquiries from yards that used 
to depend on transit cars. Building is by no means 
active, but there is plenty of work in sight. With 
the average yard assortment much below normal 
the winter promises to be active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—More strength is now 
reflected in North Carolina pine than for several 
weeks, owing to the smaller number of transit cars 
available for the immediate needs of purchasers. 
Realizing that they must place their orders and 
take chances of getting what they need, retailers 
are more anxious to buy, as their stocks have be- 
come depleted. The box grades are not in keen de- 
mand, but are about holding their own in price. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—-The market is very firm 
but business is curtailed by depleted stocks and 
car shortage. Roofers are in good demand and have 
advanced materially, being very firm. The 6-inch 
now sell at $46 to $47 and the 8-inch at $48 to $49. 
Roofers at less than $45.50 are practically non- 
obtainable. Rough edge demand is not particularly 
active but prices are high and fairly firm. 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 17.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


EDGE (ROUGH) No. 2 & better 
4 


| 0 CORIO ROCCO EE SCT eee $67.50@73.50 
LL Ce tr PET Rt ere eee 73.00@76.00 
ERs adres ss ener eubeekaceeknakee 75.00 @78.00 
8/4 ETE LCCC OO RE 76.00 @79.00 


Cull and 
red heart 
$31.50 @ 33.00 


No. 3 Bow 
$53.50 @56.00 $33.50 @ 36.00 
58.50@61.00 34.00 @ 35.00 
59.50 @62.00 84.50 @ 36.00 
61.50 @64.00 








Werte acl thes, s,cr oka wcaee Bes erate a Oa ee eG 72.00 @74.25 58.00 @60.00 38.50 @ 39.50 34.50@ 35.00 
Ee ica ine ASE Bo wink POA D eadule Sua [pie myn 59.00@61.00 39.50 @40.50 35.00 @ 36.00 
1) op eI ee ere er ee eee 7.50@80.00 61.50@63.50 42.00 @43.50 36.50 @ 37.50 

BARK STRIPS, Nos. 1 and 2........... ze in: 50@58.50 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2. .$66.50@70.00 

i ee rere a 27.00 @29.00 Cis, BED TBA 6 oc vc cccnvcccutcese 23.00@..... 

No. 2 & better 

a, a ee $ 9.50@10.00 Roorers, 6”....... FOR GCee Ce. TABS ooicccvnccveduuases $74.00 

ee 7.00@ 7.50 Or aenenne 42.00 @43. 0 De duduvivtéiedveartas 75.00 

FACTORY FLOORING, 2” 38.50@42.00 | geeerree 42.75 @43.5 1! MOLEC CR CLT ECO re 76.00 

S1zEs, N. C. pine..... 37.50@41.00 CC — ae 43.00 @45. rv i SUTURE CECT TTR ee 83.00 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 


FL OORING, See ONG” PGi bbi dace decuadowndniee 
Pe MOE osha Vi ¥. 0s KRIS oe wane keled wee 


CEILING, 3%” 


$95.50@100.00 


77.00@ 83.00 $65.50 @69.00 $41.50@43.00 
41.00@ 45.00 37.50 @38.50 26.50 @27.00 
45.75@ 47.50 38.25 @ 40.00 29.00 @30.00 
78.00@ 84.00 66.50 @70.00 42.50@ 44.00 





” Daily Capacity, 
125,000 Fe t. 


D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mgr. 


Columbus, Miss. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Sieam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi. 











C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


PINE MILLS AT: 
Meridian, - Miss. 
Pachuta, - Miss. 
Shubuta, - Miss. 
Beatrice, - Miss. 
West King 
Junction, Miss. 
Lisman, - Ala. 
HARDWOOD 
MILLS AT: 
Beatrice, - Miss. 
Battle, - - Miss. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 
and Sap Gum, 
Red and ... White 
Oak, and Poplar 


Addressall Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 

















it—— —— 


Red Gum 
olia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 












1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready, 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow: Pine Specialists 


in Dimension, Siding, 
Straight or ° ons 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


















S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
Long and Short Leaf Timbers. Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, ‘cole Finish .| 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BR BROOK HAVEN, MISS 








Consumers— 


Please let us have your inquir- 


ies on Clear Green Sap and 


Red Gum Squares 


also on HARDWOODS and 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


\ MERL LUMBER CQ, “ig: 
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To Get Your 
Truck Out 
of the Mud— 


To hold it ona slippery road; to make it 
100% Efficient; Save Time and Money— 


Write for Free Booklet. 
Challoner Co., Wisconsix 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready- made answers to 
freight rates; reducing board feet to pieces and ieces 
to baerd feet; lineal feet to board measure, includin 
moulding unusual methods of rechecking extensions an 
other valuable information on correct estimat 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cioth. Price $2. 2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


@ 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Atmericap fiumberman CHICAGO 


























Short | Dimension Sales Co. 


‘CORINTH, MISS, 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 


McRae Lumber Company 
Burnsville Mercantile Co. 


H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 
SPECIALTY— 


2x4’s 


Planing Mills At: 
Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay, 


Also Short 
Dimension, 
Boards, Small 
Timbers. 








SHORT Hfybert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. 9 
Sells Them 4 S 


SHORT 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 


Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Mies. 
L, F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 








McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17.—There is no especial in- 
crease in the inquiry for box grades, and offerings 
are relatively free. Considerable quantities of this 
lumber are held on the wharves, and the division 
as a whole is under some pressure, tho production 
conditions prohibit heavy cuts in prices. The grades 
used by the builders are being taken up with much 
freedom. The mills would be able to dispose of 
larger quantities if they were available, and the 
quotations are well sustained. Dressed stocks, such 
as flooring, are sought for, with framing also in 
brisk request. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 18.—The following are the 
average f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, 
computed from actual sales made between Nov. 11 
and 17, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Edge grain: 1x3” 1x4” 
bb paras sshickGaa mae ceaE aKa eee ee $86.00 
TOUTED: 5 cic secre 3 aps bo scpuecisenee $93.00 87.25 
sRivins GR Esbieeusie orb 6a Oa Fea tace oO Hreie a 76.00 
Flat grain: 
Speiihies wis Cepia aivcoe pew Aeneas eis ee 77.25 
AD 55 Ganado kee ees oar eNOS *75.00 75.75 
i Ly cw isisas at emraieuieacieresoeae *65.25 63.25 
CE er rer ee 47.25 42.25 
Celling and Partition 
Y2" iid y %” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Eaten sue _ 50 $57.25 $74.75 = = 
el BAA 46.50 48.50 ose 
No. 2 ipasouNes 35.50 40.00 see Ha 00 
Finish—Dressed 
A B&better c 
EO OE ee $79.75 76.75 $65.00 
I id ecsreie eis eheceaie plea? 70.7 75.75 70.00 
DE Son Goan can nb aeesS 81.75 78.50 72.50 
NT Rh uie ko isd Vicia nee 6 eae 81.75 79.25 74.00 
1%-1% & 2x4 to 8”....... 84.00 82.75 73.00 
1%-1% & 2x10 & 12”..... 87.25 85.75 74.75 
Casing and Base 
oy Sa SS ae eee ee Pet $84.50 
Be OME Es i:5:5 8 4.5 b.6 ooh emaicowee-erre 81.75 
DB ae FRO ie k.k sce staes ese orvcienar vaennes 84.25 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No. No. No. 3 
Glee RE ETN Tes $46.25 $33.25 $27.25 
Or see ews hicsan er anichos tae 45.00 36.50 26.25 
EY.  ccéuesa cus uiaeeee Ree 46.00 6.75 29.50 
_, ee Pa eo 46.50 38.50 30.50 
De 409% \sbuhe cake eee 52.75 40.25 32.00 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
12’ 14 J 16’ 20’ 
Oe, 56s ncaas sed ees ae $38.25 $37.75 $40.75 
Se ace ckvewsneveeanene 86.25 36.25 37.00 
RENE a aseias ec baran wae 35.25 35.25 39.50 
BEI” © sé xivisios eenaawninnaees 40.50 40.50 39.75 
DEAD” «i sin.ce hawens Souneeent 39.50 39.50 *42.00 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
ee nist ciceukcmares Gee $37.25 $37.00 $38.75 
BE i. ahineaecnnceesse ene 35.25 35.25 37.00 
BE. kcisawaoncoitaciwces 34.50 34.50 37.50 
BN ss iis alors Wairoa ea ante 38.00 38.00 38.75 
BEAL” Sinise saseasneeeenesar 38.75 38.75 40.00 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. No. No. 
SECT OTT CeO $44.75 $37.75 $27.75 
Br) twwaturehesesosataeee 48.75 38.00 29.00 
AD” -cvineduswageeauaatee 46.50 37.75 29.75 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
EEO” cons cen abarnsene wegen $ 7.45 $ 6.55 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Norn.—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas Group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices will be closely approximated. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Southern pine distributers are 
smiling again, as buying is going along again at a 
rapid clip and prices are advancing. The local dis- 
tributers surely lead an up and down life and now 
is a period when they are riding on the crest of a 
buying wave again. The line yards have come into 
the market early and, in a general way, buying is 
thirty days earlier than usual. Fear of lumber stock 
shortage is the reason for early buying. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 18.—An increased demand 
for southern pine lumber is reported the last week 
in both transit cars and mill shipments and prices 
have strengthened. Buying in the North has been 
stimulated by good weather. Practically all items 
of No. 1 dimension have been in excellent demand, 
the demand for No. 2 common and better being not 
so good, altho No. 2 and better dimension has been 
fairly active. Mixed cars of small timbers are not 
wanted. Boards are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—The market is flooded 
with inquiry and a heavy business is being placed. 
Stocks are still low and mills are making no 
promises whatever regarding shipments. Mills have 
booked twice the business the last week that might 
be expected. Just at present the demand comes 
largely from the West, but eastern inquiry is com- 
ing in in increasing volume. The left hand side of 
the list, which has been generally considered low, 
has been advanced, and some mills have sent out 
advances on finish and moldings. Flooring prices 
are generally held unchanged around $75. The car 
situation is reported still unsatisfactory, and 


weather has been bad. 








New Orleans, La., Nov. 17.—Some gain both in 
bookings and production is indicated by current re- 
ports. Shipments are slightly under the preceding 
week, the car supply being spotty and rather irregu- 
lar. Mill stocks remain broken in assortment and 
on the scarcer items prices remain rather close to 
the peak. Tho there are said to be one or two 
weak spots, quotations on the whole are well held. 
Inquiry for stock for next year’s delivery is increas- 
ing and most manufacturers look forward to very 
active call early next year. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 17.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 
tory for two weeks, from Nov. 3 to 15, inclusive: 





Flooring 
c— Average——, 
This Last 
Week Week 
ERG BOOS PIE on ockckkicccaccce ee $84.00 
PURE IDE. hs pects ce cveses $71.94 10.37 
BVO. 1 COMMON TAt.... 2. ccccece 64.14 64.87 
250, 2 COMMON TIT... 6.060 ocsce 45.00 
vO, S COMMON Mat... .....000 34.60 35.62 
No. 3 —, & cull, flat. 23.00 22.63 
“~~ TNO. COMMING «0.3.00 6.0 6:0:0:0060% 6.00 eaiae 
1x3 B&better | anne ic Se 110.00 
Baepecver GAD TI... 6... .0008 ace 94.09 
EIEN 5 o-o bec iovd a @: 08-96 Kore e-8 90.00 BAe 
Oy OOS | eer 78.00 back 
I ec ad. 65 a '0 900.06 4:9) 6:8 0ce iors ian 88.00 
eee pues 85.00 
INO: B COMMON TUE... oc0s eevee 52.00 iain 
PROP DOLCRT TUBE spi0:6-610 0:0 6:6. s:0-0-0:0.6: 76.73 76.17 
No. 1 Common flat........s0000. 69.67 65.69 
INGO. 2 COMMON: TOE 60.0.6. 66.0000 34.60 35.07 
No. 3 common & cull......... warts 23.18 
1x6 NO. 1 COMMON TACs..00.00.0c00% are 46. 
No. 2 common flat..........+. 33.72 36.85 
No. 3 common & cull......... 25.00 24.78 
Celling 
ce ee ere 69.00 ees 
PE SB EROMIIONN s 5 65.05.60 0 0 0<08s +aie 40.00 
sx8% ee ORI Ie nr ere rr 56.00 55.33 
DOs Bh COMIN ss 6:0-0 .onbe00:9:0 54.62 47.42 
TNO, 2. COMMON. 6.0.0s00500 00000 30.65 32.00 
ee te a eT 40.90 43.00 
ING: 1. COMMGR «6 6.066 56.00.00 39.07 35.76 
INO, 2 COMMON. 00005 .c0cc0ce 22.14 22.45 
INO, DS CORMMON. o6.scceccdsesse ees 14.50 
Partition 
TE te ii oosnkeeatokccneenaes nee 15.00 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty siding, epee aa bare 60.00 67.00 
. 1 common. 62.00 56.52 
No 2 common. 34. D4 36.20 
%x6 Square edge, B&better......... 44, 41.38 
No. 1 common... 36. “80 38.16 
No. 2 common... 20.57 wee 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 1 common 45.50 
. 2 common 35.25 
1x8 No. 2 common Rare 
B&better 1x 5 75.00 
1x 6 66.80 
1x 6 in 
1x 8 68.82 
1x 8 r —e 
1x10 71.87 
1x12 75.00 
1x 6 66.00 
5/4x 4 nas 
5/4x 5 Kes 
5/4x 6 see 
5/4x10 oon 
5/4x12 wee 
No. 1 common 73.00 
63.00 
64.50 
48.17 
58.80 
5/4x ee 
5/4x ames 
5/4x awe 
5/4x ours 
5/4x10 are 
5/4x10 what 
5/4x12 ance 
No. 2 common 1x 3 S4S Siok 40.00 
NES | 5's 55:5 3:<585 36.00 36.54 
NIE oo-5 4 5.6: 5085208 Rae 40.00 
Iz 8 BRIDIAD. 6c 6c. 37.54 36.91 
TREO TO. 6.605 0 ot nesn 38.00 42.00 
1ZI0 BNIDIED: o6ccsce’s 38.00 39.25 
PRUE COD oi 6.0.6.6.0.: o'04-0:0 36.12 ag 
ix 6 to. 12 Das... er 35.00 
4/4x 6 and up D4S.... 35.00 or 
5/4 6 POUND. 66. o:0:5:.0:6.0: 36.00 te 
6/4x 8 shiplap, rough. oF 42.00 
6/4x10 shiplap, rough. 44.00 
No. 2 com. & btr., 5/4, 6/4 & 6/4x6 
SS ee rarer ee 45.00 rer 
No. 8 common 1x 4 D2B...... 0000 .+. 23.00 ek 
TE Bee i 0-0 60:06 5:00 26.00 ee 
ye ere ena 29.00 
TES BDIDIRD 656.0050: cauce 28.80 
1x10 SHIDIAD. 2.0.0 0000% 29.00 29.00 
ix 4 to 12 B28...... 25.50 25.00 
No. 3 com. & cull 1x8 shiplap....... 25.00 ee 
1x6 to 12 D4S.... 24.00 ee 
Cull 1x8 and 10 shiplap........se0e re 18.00 
Dt PU Ths TORE «6.0 cones bncenesie 36.00 34.42 
Mill run green rough..............+. 28.00 se 
Shingles 
De I gi acd SG Ooo e 6 a LORE O La 7.00 7.22 
SSS Ro Ae rarer en irene ara ee rere eure 3.59 
PE Ae DD ic 6: 5 soy sv echo 8089 BCEAO Pee 7.00 
I son Shug eb hee DNS Oe ‘pata 5.92 
“TGONOMY” CYDPERS: .oocsc ccs cecnece 4.00 
Lath 
Wo. I BtanGard BD, 6% v6.6 csiccaess ‘nas Py | 
Bian@arad AD, €° 0.6.60 sces% 7.95 wae 
Standard Groen, 4° ...6.60600. wees 6.88 
Mo. 3: Btandard AD, ©? ..cckcesesiive ele 6.00 
Oe eee errr mies 5.00 
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The prices printed below are based on reports of 


actual sales f. 











Bir- Hat- 
ming-  ties- 
ham, burg, 
. Miss. 
Nov.17? Nov.15 
Flooring 
co) a ee ere 98.63 
2.53 90.34 
eee 78.25 
<a 59.73 
ae 76.25 
5.00 66.56 
N 3 38.07 
BO TR i ko on kk 000 90.50 91.00 
er derccrirs (ka 
FG Babeticr se ae 74.11 73.94 
1x6” No. 
No. 
No, 
%x4” a ad 
No. 2 
56x4” Ret 
% x4” Babetier 
No 
1x4 & 6” 1. ead Galireners 74.80 74.68 
i | See 70. 69.28 
No. 2 Renink eines 40.25 37.16 
i Bee SAGO - sc. 
Bevel Siding 
4x6” paneer iene we eee 
,  : See 35.67 
56 x6” No. i eee Kadelne 8.11 
INO Siicetg tek edger 35.00 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” ene eerie 60.57 62.78 
coe en wes 55.85 59.65 
Ne 3 RN ee wen ea 34.53 37.15 
NO Wie he cee ee 27.00 24.81 
Finish 
Bébetter rough 
ONE 68 ik cee cs ose 72.00 74.35 
WE Be ae CROs Game 71.15 70.74 
NNT ieee ack oes cla ae sis Fy 72.29 
oo Ee (| re 72.18 
_ RR ere 74.60 
Hed to Deedee neecaver 74.95 
LL 7 gill TE eee 74.75 
5/426" and 10”... . 20. 80.75 
1% and 2x4 to 12”...... 74.51 
ILE BO 76.25 
I SY eee 76.25 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”..:.. 80.75 
te i) 80.75 
Bedbetter Surfaced: 
po Eger 73.50 74.75 
BEE hc ene he eceaek ees ince cee 
WME 6: hice ne beeen es 73.37 74.05 
ME site Bais on hc kK areiw 75.25 74.59 
MO oo cae oh wikia 74.54 76.42 
| leer 75.00 76.41 
pS AS | ee eee scas See 
WOE he 6 aeccunnee wee 77.25 75.17 
NS 6: gisce e486 acnneare 97.25 78.37 
NE Wh ieee es cone Cae 
G/4n6" 6 10"... 78.25 78.39 
CT) | ll ee 80.10 79.46 
1% & 2x4 to 12” eek 17.44 
154x4 to 12” ee 
6/4 & fn i : 76.88 
6/4 & 8/4x8”...... as 76.88 
6/4 & 8/4x5"” & 10”...... 78.60 
Oe Oe er 80.00 


CO Surfaced: 





‘ Other lIgts. 60.85 

No. 2 (all lengths) : 
ME agri e's. 6:'6.6.4r¢ 27.00 
Re pike otniae otelu 36.97 

No. 3 = lengths) : 
rR Pee 23.78 
is eT ibieekelons 29.50 





o. b, the mills on the dates indicated : 


Kan- 
Alex- sas 
andria, City, 


La. Mo. 
Nov.17 Nov.15 


75.00 
75.00 
64.75 
42.75 


76.00 


78.00 


82.00 


46.50 
44.75 
45.50 


32.00 
35.25 


23.75 
28.25 


yi! 


90.50 


75.00 
68.75 
AC ) A 0 0 


84.75 





70.00 
75.00 
74.00 
65.00 


40.50 


74.25 


43.25 


80.00 
61.50 


Bir- Hat- Kan- 
ming- ties- Alex- sas 
ham, burg, andria, a 
Ala. Miss. La. 


Nov.17 Nov.15 
Boards, S$1S or S2S 





No. S, 25° OF te B60 63.00 58.52 
oR. ome | TC. een eee 
Other igts. 60.00 61.70 
po eee CS ae aanaia 
Other igts. 63.50 60.15 
poy ee CR (Lee coed 
ther lgts. 66.33 64.38 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’) 
ee A ee 35.57 33.16 
NG awa caawieets 35.36 36.92 
BRLUG, dswdiceinde 37.89 36.65 
BE eUuvedeo« 38.61 39.02 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
ix 6 to 12”...... 29.00 27.87 
Bee vercwinucnn ‘cee Sete 
DeGES . Kdslweneciea 80.03 29.10 
fe 0.83 30.18 
No. 4, all widths & 
MUSE cvcveercwcews 21.00 15.00 
Shiplap 
No. 1, 1x 8”, Other lgts. 49.43 46.50 
Sane, SAG ah cece wane 
Other Igts. 50.00 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
WEY cwiveveueas 36.99 36.87 
RO atk casera. 0. oe 87.71 36.15 
No. 3 ae lengths) : 
Cabs eeieewe 28.94 30.20 
ini" Cinanvaaeer 29.00 29.79 
Dimension, S1S1E 
‘enya < copys 
No. 1, 2x 39.05 
37.35 
38.54 
39.08 
22 6”, a5 36.02 
ae aa, | 
.. 80.00 36.72 
» | elaine On 
as SF, ae 37.48 
wae 36.42 
oe 36.63 
cei 37.48 
2x10”, “a8 38.50 
eke 37.62 
re 37.94 
1 aa 38.50 
yo ee || Wee 40.35 
Deedes ev us eos. -88.85 
Diiteime ces 32.50 40.69 
Vf 2 40.50 
Nos FD Se A) 3 ec ecuex 7.71 
a kok bees 35.36 
See awieee wes 36.90 
18 & 20’ 36.43 
a gn | 33.68 
ee % 54.0 950: 34.92 
Oss aade a0 84.6% 
18 & 20’ 33.75 
Se Oy Bee cccceaws 36.16 
tena eewed 35.33 
| er 36.75 
18 & 20’ 36.50 
poi ea | (aa Rae 87.15 
We cewcawse 85.55 
i a 35.58 
Pit & 1 ere 37.50 
pot ee |: re 38.92 
er 37.89 
i |r woe See 
FOG WO cccs cxce SO 
Nee Ge oo cwerleccsexs 19.50 20.02 
WE wetiencse cas cancer ee 
Bee TO ES 5s oes 


Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and 


under : 

oP pate tak Gad ee eee 33.96 
SO eee eeaweras ee mes 38.21 
Te Séeaiauaer coward 42.14 
(er re re 47.27 
ROP” ccnlsc canweere men 53.66 


Shortleaf Timbers 
No. n. S48, 20’ & under: 


34.12 
41,25 


Plaster Lath 


7.69 8.15 
IR eT eS feceweneme awe 6.86 


Byrkit Lath 


OO oc 8kca se eeceee 80.57 
NO 6 ba vk wkcncusces 30.60 
yp ae ee ere $2.25 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 

B&better, 9 and 18’...... 
0 and 20°..... 
i oS ae ee ae eee 
pr 6 Lee 
5’ and multiples. . 

No. 2, Random 


Car Decking 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 


Car Sills, S4S 
S4S, Sq.E&S : 
3” 


34 to 36’..... 41.00 
Up to 9”, 56 16 SO 6.0%: 42.00 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36”..... an 


Up to 12”° S84 to 36° ..... 
Up to 10”, 38 to 40’ .... 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’..... 
Up to 14”, 34 to 36’..... 


7x8”, 9’, 90% heart..... 


Nov.17 én 15 


45.00 
42.00 
36.75 
38.00 


29.00 
29.00 


aut 50 
36.50 
37.50 
35.75 
35.75 


26.75 


7.50 


31.50 
31.50 


75.00 
40.00 
48.00 
38.00 


40.00 


45.00 
48.00 
53.00 
53.00 
56.00 


41.50 


Longleaf nantes Block Stock 


N@e: 3. Te ass. os ck ts 30.00 


38.50 
41.50 
46.00 


45.00 
37.50 





PLANK AND 


FIR TIMBERS 


Tennessee Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles, Oak 
Dimension, Bridge 


Plank and Wagon Stock. 


We invite your orders. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


«Hardwood amber 
ee Oalioe Maple Flooring 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring ( 


EBarholomew ms 155 SouthWestern Ave. Chicago. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight <— - 

and effecting quickest epatch from se: 

all Pe oO! coreg on and hi ave Special Department tenties 
Export 


































































and 
Car Siding 
2x4" and 2x6" 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Ask for Prices 


W. B. Harbeson 


Se Funiet . Lumber Co. 


Springs, Fla. 
We Furnish Everything in 
- ROUGH AND DRESSED 


@/ Gulf Red Cypress 


In the 
Heart of 


The Best 
Cypress District 











* Our wood is more even in color and texture 
and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 


grades, 
Burton- Swartz 


Perry, Fla. 


Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited 











Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











“| 
Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 3 
FLORIDA 








WATERTOWN . - 





FTES VE PEE 


k 
t 
* 
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Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LOUIS: 
VILLE 











Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS 


Book Form Cards 
assure you of proper card representation. Many of America’s 
largest card users use Wiggins cards eic!sively because they 


the 


realize, that the proper card serves 











dual purpose of announcing their sales- 
men while adding prestige to the 
house, Ask for tab of 

specimens and observe 


thir smooth 
edges and ex- 
cellence of en- 
graving. 


EELCOMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
6. K.HARRIG 

CALEO FeEnT 






FIGHER BUILOING 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 

















Tuscaloosa, Ala., Nov. 17.—With more favorable 
weather in west Alabama, production has been con- 
siderably increased. There are more inquiries, 
many coming from sections that bought little dur- 
ing last year, and orders have been placed for a 
large quantity of lumber. Much southern pine is 
being shipped into Canada, the eastern States and 
the middle West and to the oil fields of Oklahoma 
and Texas. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Generally speaking, 
southern pine business is more active than a week 
ago, altho the buying is light compared to what it 
was five or six weeks ago. Upper grades especially 
are strong and, while an increase in production is 
reported, manufacturers claim that the output is 
not anywhere nearly what it should be to compare 
with the volume of business offered which has to 
be turned down because of the uncertainties in the 
immediate mill outlook. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—A stronger market is 
maintained in southern pine than for several weeks 
and dealers have generally given up hope of secur- 
ing a reduction in the near future. A little buying 
is now being done for future needs, but retailers 
will probably not stock up to their usual extent this 
fall and winter, because of the amount of money in- 
volved in carrying a complete stock. Building is 
going ahead at an active rate. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—Poor transportation fa- 
cilities and depleted stocks at the mills, with labor 
and other production troubles, continue to hold back 
a market actually in need of southern lumber, par- 
ticularly flooring. Demand is much greater than 
the mills can supply on desired deliveries. Some 
shortleaf mills have withdrawn quotations. The 
market for both flooring and partition is particular- 
ly firm and advances have not curtailed business. 
Prices current are: Flooring, A, $103 to $108; B, 
$93 to $101; C, $86 to $93; partition, B&better, $85 
to $89; No. 2 common, $45.50 to $47 for six-inch, 
$46.50 to $48 for eight-inch. The roofer market has 
become much more steady, with advances well 
maintained and demand fair. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17.—Some stocks are called 
for with real freedom, among them being flooring 
and other dressed lumber, together with certain 
rough stocks that are used in the general run of 
construction work. Larger sizes of building lumber 
still lag. The assortments here are relatively light 
and in strong hands. Mill assortments have not 
been added to in any considerable volume and the 
inquiry from other sections more than suffices to 
take up the production. 





DIMENSION LUMBER AND 
TIMBERS UP TO 12x18 INCHES For 


IN VARIOUS LENGTHS 


WOOD TANKS, FIR AND RED- 
WOOD, FROM _ 1000 to 100,000 
GALLON CAPACITY 


Sale | 











Circular Rip Saw and Combination 


Rip and Cut-off Saw 








Industrial Cars and One No. 247 


American Clay Mixer 








SHAFTING, HANGERS, COUPLINGS, PUL- 
LEYS AND 6-INCH I-BEAM TROLLEY 








PIPE, FITTINGS AND VALVES 
UP TO 4 INCHES 








Motors, Compressors, Blowers and Fans 











Centrifugal, Vacuum and Plunger Pumps 








THREE STANDARD LUDLOW FIRE 








80 Yards No. 10 Duck 72 Inch Wide 










































HYDRANTS Vv 
i ’ Sane KEOKUK, 
River Smelting & Refining Company, ‘iowa. 
dl Manufacturers of 
a Bundle More Compactly ns 
and utilize all available space in ware- ee tae ae 
house and car or anol inert ed 
You can load more bundles and tie : ULES 
them at less cost when you use Baling Tie Buckles 


BALING 


STAR ™4ne'© BUCKLES 


Use them for tying your flooring, 
ceiling, siding, pickets, box shooks, 
staves, veneers, etc. Once installed 
this system will add dollars to your 
profits and hold trade. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


NY 















LL YY 
VUlttitts 
NC « 
SG 
AQ \ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. ee 








SS 
OG 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 17.—The market feature is 
a drive for increased production. A number of mills 
have put on night crews, made possible by im- 
proved labor supply. The increased cut resulting 
will not be ready for market for some months, 
but it is apparent that there will be demand enough 
to absorb it when ready. Increased production is 
apparently looked upon as the only solution of the 
problem of building up mill stocks. Current de- 
mand exceeds available supply and the mills still 
find it necessary to decline a good deal of business. 
Car supply has maintained the improvement noted 
last week. Prices rule very firm. 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Distributers in the local market 
are surely out of luck, as there was never any more 
business available than now and distributers find 
they can place with the mills only a very small 
volume as compared with what is offered. The 
cypress manufacturers hold out small hope for im- 
proved conditions. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—With production only 
about two-thirds of normal and order books still 
filled, cypress mills are accepting only a very little 
business. Some shipments which came out the 
last week were placed in midsummer, tho as a 
general rule orders are not that far behind. Agents 
are not promised a more open market for six to 
eight weeks. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—There is a local demand 
for such items in Gulf coast cypress as shed and 
factory stock, lath and siding, but it is difficult to 
get orders placed because of conditions at the mills. 
Shipments are only slightly below production, while 
orders far exceed both shipments and production. 
The market remains firm at recent advances, 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 18.—Cypress production has 
been curtailed by bad weather, but mills have run 
continuously almost at capacity. Before stocks are 
half dry, buyers are clamoring for them. Prices are 
firm, with slight advances on items that are espe- 
cially scarce, and the tendency is upward. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—With few exceptions 
cypress stocks are scarce. Wholesalers report much 
difficulty in getting mills to,quote with promise of 
reasonably prompt shipmiefit.” Better grades are in 
good demand and shop grades, while a little more 
plentiful, are by no means freely offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Where the wholesalers 
are not carrying yard supplies of cypress they find 
it quite difficult to meet the needs of their custom- 
ers, and some say they are doing scarcely anything. 
They find the mills have little or no stock to offer, 
being practically all sold up. Trade has been steady 
with the concerns which have lumber to offer. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—The cypress men are per- 
turbed over the way car shortage, depleted miil 
stocks and curtailed production are _ restricting 
business. Cypress is much wanted here both by 
retailers and by manufacturing consumers. In- 
quiries are most encouraging and there is more 
demand than can be taken care of with the avail- 
able supply on satisfactory deliveries. Finish is a 
subject of considerable inquiry but is almost im- 
possible to obtain. Prices current are: ists and 
2ds, 4/4, $88 to $92; 8/4, $99.75 to $104.75; selects, 
4/4, $81 to $83; 8/4, $89.75 to $94.75; No. 1 shop, 
4/4, $62 to $64; 8/4, $73.75 to $77.75. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17.—Cypress remains firm 
and Gulf and other southern stocks are scarce. 
Buyers find that their wants can not be taken care 
of without delay. The builders continue to call for 
cypress with some freedom. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 18.—Steady complaint 
comes from distributers of cypress that they can 
not get enough lumber for their customers, because 
the mills have not enough lumber to fill orders. 
Retailers are near the bottom of their stacks and 
have no prospect of early replenishment. That 
prices are strong under such conditions is only 
natural. 


» 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 19.—Red cedar quotations this week 
are: Clears, $7.26, and stars, $6.12, Chicago basis. 
White cedars: Extras, $6.85; standards, $5.85, and 
sound butts, $3.85, Chicago basis. Lath of all kinds 
are strong, fir No. 1, 4-foot being quoted at $11, 
while an offer of $12 was reported this week for 
hemlock lath, tho that figure by no means repre- 
sents the market. The offer was made by some 
one who simply had to have them, Southern pine 
lath No. 1, 4-foot, were quoted at $9.75 and No. 2 
a dollar less. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 17.—Retail dealers are 
placing a good many orders for spring supplies and 
the market after a period of depression has re- 
acted healthfully. The wholesale trade reports a 
good line of orders from all territory and there 
seems to be no reason for any weakness in the mar- 
ket. Building is going on to an unusual degree for 
the time of year, which will make for winter con- 
sumption, and most retailers are profiting by experi- 
ence and placing orders now for shipments to reach 
them for their spring trade. 


hid —_— 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 15.—Red cedar shingles are 


a little stronger. The mills are operating generally, 
hi 
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conditioned on log supply, and are piling the stock 
they are unable to ship. While line-yard buying has 
been rather:strong for fir; few ‘buyers of shingles 
have as yet come into the niarket. Car shortage at 
shingle producing points is extreme and therefore 
is a factor in present prices. It is difficult to buy 
logs, even at prevailing high figures. Stars, $4.85 
to $4.90; clears, $5.80 to $5.90. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18.—Shingle prices hold 
very firm and tend to advance. The demand is 
quite small: and just about enough shingles are 
coming thru to meet it. The transit line is held 
very low. Siding prices remain firm. Southern 
pine lath are especially scarce and prices have been 
advanced by some mills to $8.50, mill basis. Other 
lath are just about as scarce, but prices, so far, 
have not changed, cypress being quoted at $7.50 and 
fir the sarne, quantities of each kind being limited 
by the mills. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—The market price for 
shingles in this territory is $5.85 for clears and $5 
for stars, Pacific coast base. The spread between 
these two grades is greater than usual, due to a 
greater demand for clears at this time. There is a 
better demand for shingles and the market is 
strong. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 17.—Cypress shingle de- 
mand is far ahead of supply, the mills limiting ac- 
ceptances to mixed car orders and concentrating 
upon the effort to supply their regular customers 
as far as possible. Prices rule very firm. Demand 
for lath appears on the increase. The cypress people 
are offered more business than they can handle and 
the southern pine mills report lath sales at record 
prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Demand is re- 
ported somewhat stronger than a week ago. Tran- 
sit stock is not so plentiful as a few weeks ago and 
the prevailing car shortage is expected to create a 
more pronounced scarcity of supplies, if consump- 
tion continues as active as at present. Prices ad- 
vanced from 5 to 10 cents last week. Fir is in 
very much the same position as shingles as re- 
gards supply and demand, while prices are from $3 
to $5 higher on uppers than a month ago. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—While trade in lath is 
only fair, the growing scarcity of supply has re- 
sulted in a very firm market that readily takes 
what is offered. The 1% inch now sell $8 and 
$8.25 and in a few instances there have been sales 
at $8.50. The 1% inch sell generally at $8, as do 
most of the wider. Demand for shingles is not 
very active. Prices are firm, however, in both 
whites and reds. The former are very limited in 
supply. Most extras sell at $8 but some especially 
good brands sell for $8.50. Clears sell at $7.25 to 
$8. The red cedars are selling better than they 
were and the market for them is much more stable 
than a month ago. Hardly any clapboards are be- 
ing sold, they are so scarce. The spruce. sell at 
over $70. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 17.—The demand for shingles 
remains sufficiently active to maintain prices, and 
there are no indications of weakness in any part 
of the list. Laths are called for in even greater 
volume than before, and as a result the list has been 
marked up, $10 being asked now for spruce and 
white pine. Furthermore, there is every indication 
that this figure may not remain the maximum. 
Work is being held up for the lack of materials and 
the outlook is very encouraging, at least for those 
who have stocks of lath to dispose of. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The shingle market is 
on the upturn again, with prices about 15 cents 
higher than a week ago. Some variations in the 
market are noticeable, but dealers are generally 
asking about $7.38 for clears and $6.41 for stars. 
The number of transit cars has fallen off consider- 
ably, so that there is a good sale for anything 
which arrives. Not much increase in stocks is 
looked for right away. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 18.—The market for cedar 
shingles is not more than a nominal one, as stocks 
are so scarce that there is practically nothing doing. 
Cypress and pine shingles are in fair demand at 
around $9 to $9.50 but builders’ requirements have 
been fairly well taken care of for the season, 
largely due to the fact that fewer shingles have 
been used this year for outside effect, because of 
their scarcity. There is still a good demand for 
lath, and southern pine are selling at $9.80 for No. 
1, % inch x 1% inch, 4 feet, with No. 2 about $1 
lower. The demand has taken in all the cypress, 
chestnut and hemlock lath that could be produced, 
along with the pine, and prices have been governed 
a good deal by what the seller asked. Hemlock and 
cypress have sold up to $9.50, and high quality 
chestnut at $10. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—Demand is fairly active. 
Prices are widely divergent, according to quality. 
Round edge pine boards of nice quality sell gen- 
erally at $30, tho quoted and sometimes sold at 
$32. There are some sales a bit below $30. Some 
dealers refuse to let go short of. $34, preferring to 
hold, because of rather restricted production, until 
more favorable times. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

15 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary. length make one 

a a in “ — 

eading counts as two 
Ke menv except the heading can be ad- 
ed. \ 

Remittances to ‘accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All j 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under manera Too Late to Classify. 








THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMEN’S LIBRARY 
Is ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning songs of 
logging, lumbering, and life in general. [Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 481 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 





IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





WANTED—AT ONCE A WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 


For a large logging operation in New Mexico. Capacity 
150,000’ per day. White pine, a high and dry country. 
Salary is-no question to the right party. A man that can 
handle -— deliver the goods, we will be rutting to pay satis- 
factory salary 

McKINLEY “LAND & LUMBER CO., Albuquerque, N. M. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
For the position of assistant sales manager in a large retail 
lumber concern. Must be energetic, of good address and have 
selling ability. A man with experience in: the retail lumber 
business preferred. A good opportunity for advancement. 
State age, experience, whether married or unmarried and 
salary expected. 
Address “L. 12,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Steady employment in town of thirty thousand. Only good 





men need apply. State references and salary expected in 
first letter. 
Address BOX 5, Paducah, Ky. 





STENOGRAPHER WITH LUMBER EXPERIENCE 
For wholesale office in Chicago. Phone Majestic 7283. 
Address “L, 15,’? care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—GOOD FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
To take general charge of sash door-and interior trim fac- 
tory. Must have thorough knowledge of estimati from 
plans, capable of furnishing working details, and man- 
ager of men, Thoroughly experienced man only need apply; 
stating age, reference, salary expected and earliest we > 
= start work to W. O. EDWARDS & CO., LTD., Ottawa, 

janada. 


EXPERIENCED PLANING MILL MAN 
Who can also estimate and take material off plans. Must be 
careful and accurate and able to handle men. State experi- 


ence and salary. 
“K, 9,’ care American Lumberman. 


ddress 
WANTED—ONE FIRST CLASS MAN 
For Veneer Door Department, both stock = special work. 
Also one first-class on! a Sash Departmen 
Address RIDGWAY DOOR & SASH ‘aotory, 


SUPERINTENDENT Want 
For factory manufacturing sectional buildings. Must be 
able to handle men and be thoroughly familiar with factory 
organization aid methods. Also some knowledge of building 
construction uired. Give full particulars in first letter. 
AMERICAN HOUSING COMPANY, Wausau, Wis. 


WANTED 
By a large wholesale concern, a young man 35 to 40 years of 
age, experienced in wholesale business. Capable of taking 
full charge in absence of general manager. Good corre- 
spondent and personal salesman well posted on Long and 
Short Leaf Yellow Pine. Permanent position and liberal 
salary to man who can show results. Give age, references, 
—— all in strict ee 
Address “T.. 1,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOCAL aaa COMPETENT 























High class Yard In 
Yard, must be ee reliable and industrious = furnish 


WANTED 
spector for our Logansport, Indiana, 


good references. JOH SHAFER HARDWOOD CO., 
~ Farmer Trust Building, South Beni, Ind. * 





OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
For twin semi-portable circular mills in’ Central America. 
Small sawmill man preferred Location exceptionally favor- 
able. Address “L. 24,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
And assistant. manager for yard in lowa county seat town. 
In — give experience and wages wanted. 

Address “L. 4," care American Lumberman. 


, WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Competent railroad logger for large operation in northérn 
Wisconsin. Only high caliber man apply. Address with 
reference and detailed information, 
“L. 19,” care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
One with experience and proven ability to handle men and 
general planing: mill production. 
INDIANAPOLIS LUMBER CO., ~* 
Indianapdlis, Indiana. 
INSPECTOR WANTED—HARDWOOD 
Yard in Chicago. 
Address ‘“*L. 32,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN 
Experienced. 
THE PRESCOTT COMPANY, Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO MANAGE 
Retail lumber yard in Nebraska. Chance for investment. 
Address “F, 18,"" eare American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED 
Man having the qualifications to, eyentually manage a New 
England Door and Trim Factory. Excellent opportunity for 
an exceutive who re this business. 
ddress 22,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED TOONS MAN BOOKKEEPER 
For Chicago office in loop. past oe be good general office man. 
State age, where last | = and give references. 

ddress . 32,”? eare American Lumberman. 


WANTEBCA BUYER 
Large wholesale lumber firm in Seattle wants a young mi 
familiar with Western Pine and West Coast Products to bey 
and contract lumber. In your answer state experience, ref- 


erences and salary desired. 
Address “KK. -30,"" care American’ Lumibernial.”” 
































, EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING , 


You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what 
you do not want, 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Pe ain dvertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amert- 
can Lumberman would be the messenger whieh: would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries, 


It would be read by the very people you want to reach. — 


Get quick returns. 
Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT 
And correspondent; give = information, salary ex- 
pected and how soon could co 
Address “OPPORTUNITY.” ** eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER SHIPPER 
To tally and grade Northern Hardwoods. Steady position, 
good y. References necessary. Address OCONTO COM- 
PANY, Oconto, Wis. 








Ww TEAM ENGINEER. 
With knowledge of Corliss ae and electricity. State 
experience and salary first lette 
Address “a. a cane American Lumberman. 


MAN TO MANAGE LARGE LUMBER MILL 
Where they resaw, make flooring and interior finish. Must 
thoroughly understand | the business. 

Address “L, 28,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
Man who understands logging hemlock and hardwoods and 
railroad operations, and is capable of handling men. In re- 
plying a references and state salary wanted. 
ddress ““L. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For line of yards in Western South Dakota. 
real salesman, with good personality, initiative and execu- 
tive ability. In fact, an all-around, high-grade business 
man. This is an opening with a real future for a man 
who can make good. Not much traveling required. In = 
letter give full” gees ee including salary expected, h 
soon you could come, = rences. 

ddress "St, ** care American Lumberman. 


LARGE wid ALE CONCERN 
Will require about Jan. ist, the services of an experienced 
office man. Must have a thorough knowl of accounting and 
be a good correspondent, capable of ow ing collections etc. 











Must be a 








State age, experience — ee, expect 
Address .’* care ~~ Lumberman. 
WANT eT arias MILL ESTIMATOR 
And Detailer. First class man and first class salary. 
Address “G. 23," care American Lumberman. 





To do his own accounting work in lum ya 
small Illinois town—one yard town. Give experience wal 
wages wanted. 

Address “Tl. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED 
For smal] one yard town in eastern Colorado, prefer one who 
has some knowledge of hardware. 
Address “L. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For planing mill and flooring mill, by December 15th or 
sooner. Give full information as to salary and experience. 
Address ‘‘L. 9,”’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—SALES AGENT 
For exclusive grade of lumber. Must be thoroughly ae- 
quainted with interior finish and building trade in home 
locality. Address, with qualifications and references, BOX 
188, Helena, Ark. 








—- 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR YARD 
In small town, North Central Obio. German Catholic pre- 


ferred. Largely farmer trade. State whether married or 
single, salary wanted and when you could begin work; 
also give plenty of — 

Address . 26,’’ care American Lamberman. 


WANTED-SASH FOREMAN 
Man ew to take entire charge of sash department in 


rai” New <TR panes 2 a A 2 din ‘denen tell 


Sew FIRST CLASS MAN 
We are in need of a young or middle aged man who is 
thoroughly familiar with all details pertaining to the Retail 
Lumber business and is a business getter, to look after and 
build up our rapidly growing rural trade as well as look 
after our City Sales. State age, experience, references and 
salary. Address . 38,"" care American Lamberman. 
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FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 
At our Norma, Tennessee, Mill. Salary $200 per month. 
Edgerman, $4 per day. References required 
GENNETT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Norma, Tenn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Haven, Mich. 


WRITE 

When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 








man. Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 
us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 8. Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 














WANTED 
Experienced sash and door salesman to represent one of 


Iowa’s leading sash and door companies. ‘Territory in Iowa. 
ddress ““K. 5,"’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
By large manufacturing and wholesale firm, three live ex- 
rienced salesmen, one for each of the following territories: 
astern, Illinois and Indiana and Northern Alabama and 
ieee Tennesee. Give references and state salary e: 
rst —— also how long worked territory and for whom. 
8 “H. 10,"’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED TO SELL 
Western Cedar Posts, Poles and Piling on Commission. 
Address CHURCHILL CEDAR CO.. Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—SALESMEN. 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast lumber in any east- 











ern market for established coast wholesale company. Com- 
municate immedi ately. 
Address “EF. 86,’’ care American Lumberman. 





LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell.our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast = on commission. 
Address . 105."? eare American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the 2 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 
advertise now. 

5 ~ eee LUMBERMAN, 431 8S, Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of retail lumber yard, or general foreman. Had fifteen 
years’ experience. Age 36. 
Address “M. 105."’ care American Lumberman. 
IAM A 





Centra] Illinois farmer and farm as a matter of business 
and profession. I know hogs, cattle and horses—both grade 
and purebred. I can manage men and have the executive 
ability to handle large agricultural and live stock propo- 
sition. I know the south, I believe in its future and regard 
it as the greatest hog and cattle section of America. 

I want to connect with some man or company of large 
means, large vision and farm sense to build up somewhere 
south a worth- while hog and cattle plant. If interested, 

Address ““R, 189,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS SALESMAN OR MANAGER 
Eighteen years’ experience selling yellow pine and fir in 
Chicago, wholesale and retail; desire position with yellow 
pine or fir manufacturer or reliable wholesaler in Chicago 
and vicinity. Extensive acquaintance with railroads, fac- 
tories and yard buyers handling large volume of business. 
Highest references. 

Address “LL. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Have been in the lumber business number 
of years, for twenty years as manager of retail yards. Five 
years with present firm as manager of yard but desire change 
first of year to more favorable and live location and with 
firm appreciating results and hard work. Can do my own 
buying, estimating and collecting. Would like privilege, if 
agrecable to both parties, of having interest in yard later 
on, Salary $125 with percentage basis. Genuine creden- 
tials furnished. Prefer Indiana, Ohio or Illinois, but will 
consider other states. 

Address 








“LL. 20,"" care American Lumberman. 


” : WANTED—JOB AS LOGGING SUPT. 
Georgia or Florida preferred. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Been at this work for 16 years. Can handle any 
kind of machines and team, having full charge from stump 
to mill. Would consider contract. 

Address “L. 31,’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Open for position; eleven years of experience in all kinds of 
timber. Best of reference. Please state salary in first 


letter. Can come at once. 
BOX 42, Little Rock, Ark. 








Write or wire 


WANTED—POSITION AS ESTIMATOR OR 
Salesman with sash and door manufacturing concern. Am 
84 years old, married, and have had ten years’ experience. 
Aan, competent to take off lists from plans and bill into shop 
if necessary. In answering kindly state salary connected 
with position you offer. 

Address “L. 8.’? care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
With line yard concern. 

ddress “LL. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION AS EXECUTIVE 

In Furniture Factory. Now employed but wish to make 
change. Legitimate reasons. 

Address “L. 87,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Mal- 
loch, the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1. 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, . 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















. WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
To munager, by yong, man with $1,000 to invest in reliable 
C) 


company on sawmill job just opening up with daily capacity 
of 30,000 to 40,000 feet. Hardwood preferred. Must be 
good chance for ‘advancement. No other considered. Open 
for position first of year. 


Address “*348,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BY FIRST CLASS MILL MAN 
Steady and permanent position as sawmill foreman or 
Superintendent. Am a practical mechanic, know the work- 
ing of sawmills in every detail, operating or construction, 
make and repair leather belts, know the manufacture of 
lumber and handle any labor. Married and strictly sober. 


Prefer South or West. 
Address “P. O. BOX 983,’’ Laurel, Miss. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN. 

Nine years’ experience in lumber business, wholesale and 
manufacturing, sales and purchases, three years sales man- 
ager large manufacturer Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
and Softwoods, present employed that capacity, wants to 
organize or become connected with good wholesale or manu- 
facturing concern on participating basis. Single; best refer- 
ences, Some means. 

dress “L. 25."’ care American Lumberman. 








LUMBERMAN, 35 YEARS OLD, EXPERIENCED 
In northern hardwood and southern pine, wants position on 
Jan, 1st as manager, assistant, office manager or cost ac- 
countant, 

Address “*K, 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Have had nine years’ experience. 
Can handle any kind of trade. bean prefer a yard in IIli- 
nois. Can come any time in Janua 
HAROLD McOREARY, Burgess, II]. 


MAN MARRIED, TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Accounting and general office work pine and hardwood lumber 
business, desires change. Any one wanting bookkeeper, 
auditor or chief clerk with executive ability, 

ddress “AUDITOR,”’’ care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION COAST MILL OWNERS 

I am a successful small mill operator in Southern Pine, 

but it is my ambition to become general manager of a large 

coast operation. After January 1st will accept any semi- 

responsible position leading to this goal. I am 31 years 

old, married, and will make good. Can furnish best of 
references, 

Address “EVENTUALLY,” care American Lumberman. 














WANT—POSITION SALES OR OFFICE MANAGER. 
Seven years’ lumber office experience, mostly cypress, 
Sales manager three years; excellent correspondent. Thor- 
ough knowledge bookkeeping and cost systems. Twenty- 
seven years ago, married. Employed; good reason for de- 
siring change. Location no object if position offers future. 
Minimum salary considered to start three thousand year. 
Address “LL. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GOOD BAND SAWYER 
Wishes position. Can saw either mahogany or domestic 
woods; either right or left hand rig. Good bill sawyer 
and grader. State salary. BOX 64, R. F. D. No. 1, Seven 
Mile Ford, Va. 


EXPERIENCED Y. P. SALESMAN 
Wants situation for 1920. Thoroughly acquainted with West 
Virginia trade. Address BOX 467, Huntington, W. Va. 


EXPERT MANAGEMENT. 
My business is to take a sawmill outfit that is not doing 
well and put it on its feet. Twenty years in the busi- 
ness. Have had some bard ones. 
ress “K. 18,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Southern hardwood operation. Seven years’ experience yard 
and office. Have bought logs, am acquainted with manu- 
facture. Now have charge of shipping. Large hardwood 
operation but salary | unsatisfactory. oung man, married. 
Address ““K. 10,"’ care American Lumberman,. 


ACCOUNTANT—YOUNG LADY 
Ten years’ lumber a ag 8 desires position. 
Address L. 23,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a 
mill, any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
dress “C. 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Wide experience; 15 years at the hardwood lumber business ; 
best references; at present employed with good concern as 
yard foreman; good reasons for desiring change; can handle 
most any eee proposition; can make a change within 
thirty days. 

Address 























“G. 2.’’ care American Lumberman. 


TRAM ROAD CONTRACTOR 
Just finishing a road for McKelvey Bros., Lumbermen, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., and — fa! ane to start another. If 
you have one to be built, 

DOMENICK *MARRARA, Williamsburg, Pa. 
WANTED—POSITION AS GANG FILER 
Twenty years’ experience in all kinds of timber. Have 
been with firm here 8 seasons; can come after Dec. 10th. 
Address GEO. L. NICHOLS, People’s Hotel, Hudson Falls, 


. 











WANTED—POSITION AS SUPT. 
20 years’ experience from stump to car in Michigan woods; 
thoreughly understand manufacture, grading and shipping; 
prefer position traveling, looking after manufacturing, grad- 
ing and shipping. 
Address “K, 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUCCESSFUL SAW MILL MANAGER 
Of over twenty years’ experience, understanding business 
thoroughly from stump to car, desires connection after 


Dec. 15. 
Address “K, 17,’" care American Lumberman. 


HAVE HAD FIFTEEN YEARS ON THE ROAD 
Buying and inspecting hardwood lumber. Would like to 
be associated with a large consumer of lumber in the pur- 
chasing department, At present employed. 

ddress “K, 19,"’ care American Lumberman. 


1ST CLASS SASH & DOOR MAN WANTS 
Position by Dec. 1st. Familiar with every phase of work 
connected with a mill office. Can competently read plans 
and make estimates. Experienced in detailing and billing 
into the mill, 
Address 











“K, 21,°? care American Lumberman, 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Now employed, who is thoroughly experienced desires to lo- 
eate in Colorado. Clean and successful record, best of 


references. 
Address ““K, 24,’? care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Would like agency for Detroit territory for southern pine 
manufacturer on commission basis. Best of references. 
Address ““K, 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
Traveling salesman having twelve years experience selling 
northern hardwoods and hemlock in Wisconsin and Illinois, 
also some experience selling southern hardwoods, desires to 
make a change Dec = or January first. 
Address . 85,’’ eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION YELLOW PINE 
Manufacture, as manager or general sales manager. Am 
young man, married, and can furnish best reference both 
character and ability. Have some capital to invest. 

Reply to BOX 736, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


AN EXPERIENCED, COMPETENT 
Hardwood mill manager open for position. Full information 
and references furnished. 

Address “L. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Experienced office and road man desires situation. 
Address “L. 88,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Want employment, want employees, want anything? Of 
course you do—everybody wants somethine. Advertise in 
the WANTED DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN LUM- 


























FOREIGN LUMBER INVESTOR. 
ATTENTION: 


Lumberman (operator, estimator and civil engineer) of 
wide foreign experience will be open for foreign work — 
Jan. 1. Investigations and confidential reports. 
ports as to cost and plans. Best credentials as to ability, 
honesty and habits. ented spoken fluently. 

Address “H. 84,’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION 
17 years’ experience, all kinds of timber. Nothing smaller 
than 2 band mills. With present employer 6 yeurs; A-1 
reference. 
Address “F. 2.°’ care American Lumberman. 











A LOGGING SUPT. OPEN FOR POSITION 
December First. Have a wide rer one in the logging. 
Would be able to superintend a small plant and woods. Will 
consider a salary or contract. Any size job. Am married, 
age 44, can furnish best of references. 

Address “‘H. 27,"’ care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Wants position. Experienced, successful and modern mer- 
chandiser who can at results. Al references furnished. 
Address . 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH SanbE MANAGER 
Capable executive, twenty years’ experience logging, man- 
ufacturing and marketing cypress and hardwoods. Know 
how to handle men, to work log for best results, to manage 
the office and to sell. Good education, excellent correspon- 
dent. Married. Best of health. Now engaged; open Jan- 
uary first. Prefer situation with investment in the busi- 
ness. Correspondence confidentia 
ddress “Q, 14,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Seventeen years’ experience. Seven years with last com- 
pany. Mill sawed out. A No. 1 references. Prefer single 
or double mill. 

Address 








“G. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 
RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
Ten years’ experience as Manager of live yard. 
years with present employer. 
Al reference. 





Eight 


Management included buying. 
BOX 318, Stuart, Nebr. 





WANTED 


4/4 quarter sawn Wormy Chestnut, No. 1 Common & Better. 
4/4 plain sawn Wormy Chestnut, No. 1 Common and Better. 
6/4 plain sawn Wormy Chestnut, No. 1 Common and Better. 
Quote f. o. b. Louisville, Ky. 
GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Highland Park, Kentucky. 





HARDWOOD DIMENSION MANUFACTURERS 


We are constantly in the market for Hickory, 
Oak and Ash dimension stock. If you are pre- 
pared to supply please write 


KRAUSE HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
COMPANY, 


1317 Union and Planters Bank Bldg., 
emphis, Tenn. 





WANTED—LARGE QUANTITIES 
Tough, young, live and thrifty, tight, smooth bark red oak 
bending stock and tough white ‘oak and second growth white 
ash (northern ash only) of same tough quality, all sawn 
to dry 14%,x1%” in 7’ 8” and 7’ 2” lengths, with good as- 
sortment of shorter lengths to work up waste. State loca- 
tion and capacity of mills and quantities of these timbers 
available and will make you a very attractive offer. We 
inspect stock green at loading point and pay cash. 

The DELPHOS BENDING COMPANY, Delphos, Ohio. 


WANTED—WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
4/4 Log Run White Oak, Basswood and Beech. 
12/4 & 16/4 Log Run Birch and Maple. 
Also other Hardwoods. 
Shipments during the early part of 1920. 
UENTHER LUMBER COMPANY. 
26th and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—FOR CASH 250,000 FT. 
14%” #1 Com. Birch Air dried Shorts to be cut into 7% 
lengths. 
Address 








“TL. 18,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
1 or 2 cars 2x2—19” clear oak squares. 
1 or 2 cars 2x2—42” and 54” clear oak squares ; 50% each. 
1 or 2 cars 2x2—-30” clear gum squares. 
BENCOE LUMBER CO., INC., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Column,” as 
these ads are read by men seeking employees. Send your 
advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














